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Official Changes at 
U. S. National Bank 
Of Portland, Oregon 


of the Board of Directors of the 





E. C. Sammons 


Paul S. Dick 
United States National Bank of 


Portland, Ore., several important | 
shifts among top-flight officials 
were aanguverd Mr. Paul S.|} 
Dick, 
since 1931, was elevated to the 
position of chairman of the board. 
Mr. E. C. Sammons, a prominent 
Portland manufacturer and mem- 
ber of the bank’s board of direc- 
tors, was elected president. Mr. 
A. M. Wright, first vice-president, 
tendered his resignation and Mr. 
A. L. Mills, Jr., was elected to fill 
the position vacated by Mr. 
Wright. All changes were made 
effective at once. 





Index of Regular Features on 
page 1516. 








Interstate 
Aircraft & Eng. Co. 


Circular on Request 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 











who has been president | 


Inflation or Deflation In France? 


By DONALD L. KEMMERER 
Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Illinois 


'Dr. Kemmerer Recounts the Progress of Inflation in France During the 
At the regular March meeting | German Occupation Caused by Increase in Currency and Decrease in 


'Goods. Maintains That the “Flag Money” 
Little Economic Damage. 
tions. 


point, a Better Policy. 


unstable. 

‘'Wholesale 
prices sex- 
tupled during 
‘and immedi- 
lately after 
| World War I 
ito 1920, then 
'this high level 
| was halved in 
| the next two 
years, doubled 
again in the 
next four, re- 
|mained mod- 
erately stable 
for about fout- 
i years, halved 
again in the 
next six years, 
doubled once 
more in the 
next four, and, according to two 
calculations based on black mar- 
ket prices, increased six to twen- 
tv-fold since World War II be- 
gan.! A mere recital of what 
happened makes the casual reader 
or onlooker somewhat dizzy; how 
much more must Jean Francois, 
the French man-on-the-street 
have been puzzled by it all. Nor 
is the present picture less con- 


fusing. Now Jean Francois sees 
official prices far below inflated 
black market prices, but he knows 
that most of the goods he wants 
(Continued on page 1498) 





Donald L. Kemmerer 








Buy War Bonds 
for 


VICTORY 
R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Estzblished 1927 








Explains Soldiers’ “Black Market’ Opera- 
Concludes France Was Wise in Not Following the Belgium Plan 
| of Deflation by Calling in and Converting Currency and That the Issuance 
of the Liberation Loan to Sop Up Money Was, From a Political Stand- 
Holds That Further Deflation in France Is 
Unlikely and the Chances of Controlling Inflation Are Improved. 


The Questions Summarized 
For the past generation the price level in _ France has been very 
@ — —-—_-- 


Issued to Our Troops Did 





Essentials of Foreign Policy 


By HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT* 
United States Senator from Arkansas 


Holding That Our Foreign Policy Is Not Entrusted Exclusively to the 
State Department, but to Congress as Well, Senator Fulbright Holds 
That the People’s Representatives Can Evaluate Better Their True De- 
sires Than the Traditional Diplomat. Urges a Clarification of Our For- 
eign Policy and a Willingness to Give Up Some of Our Cherished Preju- 
dices to Promote a Lasting Peace. Warns Political Stability Is Not Pos- 
sible Without Economic Stability, and, in Order to Establish an Effective 
International Organization We Must Abandon the Old Concept of Inde- 
pendent Sovereignty. Urges Public Be Kept Advised on European Affairs 


Myths are one of the gréatest obstacles in the formulation of na- 
tional policy. A myth of some plausibility is being currently revived 





Great Britain’s 


Post-War Problems 


By ROBERT BOOTHBY, M. P.* 


British Statesman Lays Causes of Britain’s Difficult Economic Position 
to (1) Sharp Decline in Her Chief Export Items and (2) Failure to 


Maintain Her Fair Share of World 


Major Post-War Problems are (1) the Importation 
of Sufficient Food and Raw Materials to Maintain 
High Production, and (2) the Elimination of the 
| Sterling Blocked Balances. 
Solved by Creating an Exyort Surplus, but by 
Britain Changing Her National Economy and Pro- 


ducing High Grade Export Products. 


manent Economic Controls and Resort to Reciprocal 
and Bilateral Agreements and Urges U. S. Co- 


operate, Not by Granting Loans to 


Tariff Reduction and by Investment in Nations 
Serving as Markets for British Goods. 


Before the outbreak of the first World War 
Great Britain had an annual export surplus, 
available for overseas investment, of approxi- 
Between the two world 


mately £200 million. 
wars she had an average annual 


Contends Problems Not 


Trade. Holds 


Predicts Per- 


British, but by 


deficit in her 


balance of payments of between £40 million 





*Mr. 


Boothby was educated at Eton and Magdalen College, Oxford. 


He was 


elected to Parliament in 1924 as a member of the Conservative Party for the 
Eastern Division of Aberdeen and Kincardinshire and served as Parliamentary 


Private Secretary to Winston Churchill, 
Exchequer. 


when the latter was Chancellor of the 


In 1940-41 he was Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Food. 


In 1941-43 he served in the RAF and is now in the United States on a lecture tour. 
(Continued on page 1512) 
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® at the expense 


of this Senate. 
The Senate is 
being held 
solely respon- 
sible for the 
failure of the 
United States 
to join the 
League of Na- 
tions. This 
myth isa half- 
truth, and a’ 
very danger- 
ous half-truth. 
At home it is 
being used to 
disparage our 
system of gov- 
ernment. 
Abroad it is 
being used to 
explain any hesitation.» we may 
show in joining a system of world 
security. The Senate of the United 
States, it is said, cannot be relied 
upon. As I see it, the responsibil- 
ity for the rejection of the League 
of Nations does not belong solely 
to this Senate. The American 








J. W. Fulbright 





*An address by Senator Ful- 
bright in the Senate, Mar. 28, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1508) 
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N. Y. New Haven - Old 
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OFFERINGS WANTED: 


Alabama Mills, 6’s, ’53 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines Sou. 


Jones Estate, 6's, "53 (w. s.) 
United Cities Utility 


First 4’s & Incomes 


Wilbar Sachesd Choc. 





Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WoOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. Y. 1-1227 








Offerings Wanted 


Brunswick Balke 
Collender Co. 
$5 Preferred 
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Members New York Curb Exchange 
31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
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Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 
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indiana Limestone 
6s, 1952 


National Service 


Preferred 


Westchester Service 
4s, 1953 


H. G. BRUNS & CO. 


20 Pine Street, New York 5 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Boston & Maine Railroad 
Stpd. Pfds. 


Boston Terminal 3 4 s, 1947 
Marion Steam Shovel, Pfd. 


Peoples Light & Power 
$3 Preferred 


Taca Airways 


Qreene ant? ompany 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


"37 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
Bell Teletypes—NY 1-1126 & 1127 








Chic. Mil. & St. Paul, Old Pfd. 
Denver Rio Grande, Old Pfd. 
F risco, Old Pfd. & Common 
Missouri Pacific, OldPfd. & Com. 
New Haven, Old Pfd. & Com. 
Rock Island, Old Pfd. & Com. 
Seaboard Air Line 


Old Pid. & Com. 


Western Pacific, Old Pfd. 





AMERICAN 
CYANAMID 


5% Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel. REctor 2-7815 














The Bretton Woods 


the world 
it im- 
that 


of 
makes 

portant 
we give the 
subject of 
internationa ] 
finance our 
most consid- 
ered and ma- 
ture thought. 
The’ Bretton 
Woods plan 
brings this 
subject to the 
fore. 

Long and 
somtimes bit- 
ter experience 
has taught 
business men 
that the time 








John Clifford Folger 


to look at a 
financial commitment is before 
and not after it is made. To act 


in haste and repent at leisure ap- 
plies to credit as well as marriage. 
Flourishing trade and happy mar- 


by all. However, we are admon- 
ished not to approach those goals 
hurriedly or ill-advisedly. Busi- 
ness men should not be attacked 
for looking at the weak as well 
as the strong points of the Bretton 
Woods Conference. It is their 
duty to examine the _ proposal 
critically and to speak candidly. 
The “take it or leave it’ basis 
upon which the Bretton Woods 
plan is being presented to the 
Congress leaves no room for the 
consideration which 


this kind. The plan 
treaty where the good 


is 


faith of 


too deep for the average citizen 
to understand. 
Debate may gain in heat and 





*An address by Mr. Folger be- 
fore the New England Group, 
Investment Bankers Association, 
at Boston, March 27, 1945. 

(Continued on page 1497) 


Economist Analyzes the Problem of Adjusting Reserve Ratios of the | 


Marriage Proposal 


| By JOHN CLIFFORD FOLGER* 
President, Investment Bankers Association 


Asserting That a Financial Commitment, Like Marriages, Should Not Be 
Entered Upon in Haste, Mr. Folger Attacks the “Take It or Leave It” 
Attitude of the Bretton Woods Proposals. 
Ground, and Deplores the Fact That “Technicians” and Not Bankers 
Formulated the Plan. Says Bankers Are Not Out to Sabotage the Pro- 
posals, and That Because of the Global Scope of the Program Congress 
Should Consider It for the Good of All. 
| Will Benefit Other Countries at Our Expense. 


American dollars are going abroad as never before. 
we have become and are likely to remain n the Princ ipal creditor nation 


Holds There Is a Middle 


Maintains That Automatic Loans 


The fact that 


‘The Reserves of 


Federal Reserve Banks 


J. PRITCHARD 


By L. 
Professor of Finance, 


| Federal Reserve Banks to Meet the 


riages are laudable goals desired | 


' serve 


| law 


|serve 


| serves 
| form of gold 


should be) 
given to business arrangements of | 
not a/| 


this country and its negotiators is | 
involved. Neither is it something | 





Notes and Currency Circulation. 
Proposed viz: (1) the Reduction of 
the Issue of Federal Reserve Bank 


Ira Haupt Boston Br. 
Under Morton & Garr 


Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York City, members, New 
York Stock Exchange, announce 


thereto conducted his own invest- 
ment business under the name of 


Philip H. Morton Co. Mr. Carr 
was with Hooper-Kimball, Inc., 
and in the past with G. M.-P. 





Murphy & Co. 


the 


University of Kansas 


Heavy Increase in Federal Reserve 


Points Out That of the Two Methods 


the Reserve Requirements and (2) 
Notes, Based on Pledged Govern- 


ment Bonds, and Permitting These Bank Notes to be Counted as Bank 
| Assets, the Latter Can More Readily Meet the Problem of Maintaining 


Cash Reserves in the Face of Expanding Deposits. 


for Further Inflation, but Holds It Would Ease the Burden of the 
National Debt and Permit Further Deficit Financing. 


Considerable consternation has been in 
the persistent decline 
- 


nancial writings over 
reserves to de- 
posits and 
Federal Re- 
note li- 
abilities of 
the Reserve 
banks. The 
requires 
that every 
Federal Re- 
bank 
maintain re- 
in the 


certificates, or 
lawful money, 
of not less 
than 35% 
against de- 
posits; and 
reserves in 
gold certifi- 
cates of not less than 40% against | 
Federal Reserve notes in actual | 
circulation. 


The average ratio against both 
notes and .deposits for all twelve 
Reserve banks stood at 49.1% as 
of Feb. 7, 1945. This compares to | 
a figure of 83.1% as of Oct. 21, 
1942, the beginning of the present 


L. J. Pritchard 
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Troster, Currie Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n |} | 
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Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
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decline. 


| combined ratio 


| fulfill 
| tions, this ratio was considered by 
| many 


| 
| excess 
| banks is due to: 





‘WM. J. MERICKA & Co. 


evidence in recent fi- 
in the ratio of total 
if 
re- 


It is estimated that 
present trends continue the 


| serve ratio will reach a danger- 
|ously low level during the third 
'quarter of this year. The lowest 


| point ever reached by the system 


1920 when the 
stood at 42.2% 
Since it is necessary that the Re- 


was on May 14, 


| serve banks maintain excess re- 


serves at all times if they are to 
their central bank func- 


or near the 
of the system. 
decline in the 
of the Reserve 
(1) a decline in 
total legal reserves, and (2) to 
an increase in the volume of re- 
| quired reserves. The loss of re- 
| serves is attributable to the de- 
crease in the volume of gold cer- 
tificates held by the Reserve 
banks (or by the Treasury for the 
banks). Retirement of these gold 
certificates was made necessary 
by the decrease in our monetary 
gold stocks. From a high of ap- 


(Continued on page 1496) 


to be at 
“cracking-point” 

This persistent 
reserves 
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Sees in It a Wedge | 


the opening of a branch office at 
10 Post Office Square, Boston, 
| Mass., under the supervision of 
Philip H. Morton, resident man- | 
ager, and John F. Carr, assistant 
manager. 

Mr. Morton was formerly with 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. and prior | 
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Common, 6',s & 7s 


Great Amer. Industries 
10 East 40th Street 
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Trading Markets 
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* Analysis 
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‘Discipline By the SEC 


By HAROLD AMES 
In Kidder, Peabody Case, the Seemingly Light Penalty Can Be Severe 


if Alleged Offender Has Large Current Commitments. 


Lies in Commission Releasing Decision to Press Before Informing Coun- 


sel in Case. Legislative Action Is 


“Ballyhoo” of SEC. 


Needed to Restrain the Ill-Advised 


The release of the Securities and Exchange Commission has just 


come down containing its order 
proceedings of Kidder, 
& Co. 


The proceedings resulted from | 


the following facts. About Sep- 
tember, 1942, Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. purchased $963,000 of 4% 
bonds of the Jamestown, Franklin 
& Clearfield Railroad, a subsidi- 
ary of the New York Central, 
which bonds were then selling 
at 49%4. The purchase was made 
from a life insurance company at 
49 and the bonds were then re- 
offered to the public. 


After an audit, investigation 
and hearings extending over many 
months, the Commission finally 
found that the employees of Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. rigged the 
market in wilful violation of the 
Securities and Exchange Act in 
connection with the secondary | 
distribution of the above bonds. 


The Commission ordered the 
firm suspended from the National | 
Association of Securities Dealers | 
for a period of ten days and fur- | 
ther ordered the suspension of | 
one of its members for ten days 
from the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 

In commenting upon the action 

' of the Commission, the firm said 
it involved a highly technical in- 
terpretation of the stabilizing pro- 
visions of the Securities and Ex- 
change Act of 1934, on which 
there might well be a difference 
of opinion, but with respect to) 
which the firm believed that it 
had acted correctly and in abso- | 
_ lute good faith. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. claims | 


tofore never issued detailed reg- 
ulations on this type of offering; 


Sr mneemeremenn qmmen = + 


that it purchased the bonds at 49 | 
and reoffered them to the public | 


at a fixed price of 50% less 1 
point to dealers. The bonds are} 
now selling at 94. 

According to the release each | 
suspension begins on April 17, 
and runs for ten days. 


This penalty which on the face | 


may seem light, can in fact, be a. 
rather severe one if the alleged 





Peabody®— 


that the Commission had here- | 


and findings in the disciplinary 





offender has current commitments 
of any size. 

If such commitments exist, the 
immediate operation of the pen- 
alty would cause substantial fi- 
nancial loss, and we would not 
be surprised to see an application 
made to be relieved of the penalty, 
reduce it, or have it commence 
running at a more propitious 
time. 

Not having read the evidence, 
we venture no opinion on the 
Commission’s finding that there 
was a violation of the Securities 
Act. 

However, we do wish to com- 
ment on the timing of the Com- 
mission’s release. We are reliably 
| informed that Kidder, Peabody & 
| Co. first learned of the decision 
through the public press. This, 
we believe to be an injustice. We 
, are of the opinion that the de- 
cision in any case tried by the 
| Commission, should first be given 
to counsel before there is any 
| public press release. 

This is not the first time that 
the Commission’s timing is bad, 
| for it has taken similar action in 
connection with other hearings 
that have been held before it. 

Many a man, ultimately found 
innocent, has been irreparably 
| damaged by adverse publicity is- 
| sued by an administrative body 
during the course of proceedings 
|which were initiated against him. 
| For such damaging releases 
| there seems to be no redress. It 
|is, therefore, important that in 
the first instance these be curbed. 

Some legislative action is sorely 
_ needed to restrain this ill-advised 
ballyhoo, which should be com- 
pletely avoided. 

Where there is a finding of guilt 
jan opportunity should always be 
'afforded to present the accused’s 
| side to the public at the same 
time that the release of the ad- 
| ministrative board is made avail- 
able. 

Counsel for the accused should | 
get the decision in the first in-| 
stance. 
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Obsolete Securities Dept. 
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Bretton Woods Marks Time 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER 


Financial Writer Calls Attention to the Eagerness of the Administration | 
to Push Through Congress the Bretton Woods Agreements, and the | 
Causes Which Have Led to Delays. Points to | 
Diversity of British and American Interpretations | 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 





of the Provisions in the International Monetary 
Pian, as Well as to the Conflicting Testimony of | 
Bankers and Administration Spokesmen as Dis- | 
turbing Factors. 


Like an unseasonable wind-and-rain storm | 
that in its wake leaves the ground strewn with 





'L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 





broken branches, the turmoil over Bretton Woods 
has swept across Washington and, for the pres- 
ent, disappeared somewhere over the horizon. 
The events which gave rise to the temporary tor- 
rent of news from the capitol, and editorial and } 
commentator voice-raising across the country, | 
centered in the House Banking and Currency | 
Committee hearings on the Spence bill, HR2211, 
designed to implement the “final act” of the Bret- 
ton Woods Conference. So far as is known, the | 
United States is the first country to make this | 
attempt, and all the other governments concerned | 

(Continued on page 1507) | 











Herbert M. Bratter 





Coming Adjustments 
In Our Foreign Trade 


By HON. JAMES A. FARLEY* 
Chairman of the Beard, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation 


Mr. Farley, After Pointing Out the Need for New York’s Port Improve- 
ment, Stresses the Importance of Expanding Both Our Exports and 
laaports. Says This Makes It Necessary to Reconsider Our Tariff Policy, 
and to Make Possible, by Larger Imports, Payment Both for Our Exports 
and for Our Loans Made Abroad. Cautions Against Granting Unsound 
Credits as Occurred After World War I, and Recommends That Tariff 
Readjustments Be Made Gradually. Says a Prosperous America Can 
Only Be Assured by a Prosperous World, and Greatest Benefits Can 


Come from Aiding Countries That Are Our Natural Competitors. 

It is highly fitting that this discussion of foreign trade and ship- 
ping is being held in the City of New York. Occasionally the great 
rote ot theo 
Port of New Half the volume of our national 
York is ob-| exports and imports moves to and 
scured by|from the world through the gate- 
more glamor-| way of the Port of New York. 
ous aspects of | Back in the peacetime year of 
the city as a/ 1937 it was estimated that nearly 
center of fi-| 2,500 ocean-going departures or 
nance, of art} arrivals on the Manhattan side of 
and of enter- | the river alone carried more than 
tainment. And | $1,300,000,000 worth of merchan- 








*Bowser Inc. 
*Foundation Co. 
International Detrola 


*Stromberg-Carison 
Bought—Sold 


*Circular on Request 


J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Assn. 
111 Broadway, New York 6,N. ¥. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wire to Los Angeles 




















HOOKER 
Electro Chemical Co. 


Engineer’s Field Report 
Avaitable on Request , 


Bought — Sold 


Hinzoc & €o:=| 


Members New D6 Security Dealers Aen. 


170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 











yet, this great | 
mountain, 





hands of man, 


| wise trade in that year there were 
made by the | 
|rying more than 


dise in a single year. In coast- 


5,300 departures or arrivals, car- 
4,000,000 tons 


alued in excess of $1,000,000,000. 
It will be upon the margin 


rests essenti- |v 
ally upon its 
trade, its|——— 

foreign andj| *An address by Mr. Farley be- 
coast - wise! fore the Foreign Commerce Club 
shipping and at their Annual Port of New York 
all the at-| Night Banquet, Hotel Astor, New 
industries | York City, March 20, 1945. 
(Continued on page 1494) 





James A. Farley 


tendant services and 
which are dependent on trade. | 





SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Secur‘ty Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 

| Private Wire to Boston , 























PANAMA COCA-COLA 


DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $1.25 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 





Approximate selling price—28 '% 
Circular on request 


Holt, ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 








74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: N¥Y 1-375 | 











Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. , 


National Radiator Co. 


Industrial Finance 
Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. ¥. Security Dealers sAss’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3568 


Teletype NY 1-1666 } 
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EST, 1926 





ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 







American Reserve Ins. 


Boston & Maine, Pfds.* 


Bowser, Inc.* 
Brockway Motor* 
Delta Airlines 
Detroit Harvester* 







Electrolux 
Foundation 
General Machinery 
Michigan Chemical 















Taca Airways 


Mohawk Rubber* 
Moore-McCormack 
Pollak Mfg. 
Purolator* 

Scovill Mfg.* 
Sheraton Corporation* 
Stromberg Carlson 
Triumph Explosives 
















Wickwire-Spencer 





| Aetna Standard Eng. 
American Hardware* 
Am. Window Glass, Com. 
Bird & Son* 
Buda Co.* 
Deep Rock Oil* 








Howard Stores 
Lamson & Sessions* 
Lawrence Port. Cement* 


Maguire Industries 
Moxie* 

Philip Carey 
Riley Stoker* 
Standard Stoker 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l Gleaner Harvester* 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| Alabama Mills* 
+ Aspinook Corp. 


Consolidated Textile 
| Darlington Mfg. 
New Jersey Worsted* 





American Gas & Power 
Central Elec. & Gas 


Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 








Iowa Southern Util. 


Peoples Lt. & Pow. Pfd. 
Southwest Natural Gas 


Emerg n Radio 
‘| M vox Corp.* 
4 Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
P. R. Mallory* 


Du Mont Lab. “‘A”* 





EST, 1926 





REctor 2-8700 NY 





RPRISE ’PHO 
Buff. 6024 





Hartf’d 6111 








Warp & Co. 





Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 


United Piece Dye Works* 


Great Am. Industries* 


Liberty Aircraft Products* 





| Berkshire Fine Spinning* 





Central Public Utility 51/.’s 


| 
| 
| Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. 
| Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 

| 


ELECTRONICS 


*Bulletin or Circular upon request 


Warp & Co 





Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn 


*120'BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
ad i-ie8e 
_ Direct res to Chicago and Phila. 


NES 
Bos. 2100 




















M. A. Hanna 
*Philip Carey Mfg. 


*“On these issues 


115 Broadway, New York 
Telephone BArclay 7-0100 


*Oxford Paper Pfd. & Com. 


Magazine Repeat. Razor Warren Petroleum 


study prepared by our Research Dept. 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 





Stromberg Carlson 


we have a special 





Teletype NY 1-672 








| | Company | 





Associated Gas & Elec. 


Associated Gas & Elec. | 


Corporation 








J.K.Rice,Jr.&Co. 


Established 1908 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
REctor 2-4500—120 Broadway 
Bell System Teletype N. Y. 1-714 





—— 














York Corrugating 
Indiana Gas & Chem. 


70 Pine Street 
Hanover 2-7793 





Statistical Reports Available 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


FIRST COLONY CORPORATION 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Reed Drug 
Pittsburgh Railways 


New York 5 
Teletype NY 1-2425 

















Spokane Internat’! Ry. Repts. 
Eastern Corporation 

H. M. Byllesby pfd. and A & B 

Community Water Service pfd. 

Harrington & Richardson “A” 


BERWALD & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 














WE ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
MR. JAMES P. MORTENSEN 


HAS BECOME ASSOCIATED WITH 
OUR TRADING DEPARTMENT 


S. WEINBERG & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK SECURITY DEALERS ASSN. 


60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 3-7830 








Committee on 
March 21, the 
Committee, in 
drafting a bill 
for the exten- 
sion of price 
controls re- 
fused to insert 
in the scope 
of the meas- 
ure trade 
rents, amuse- 
ment indus- 
tries, and bar- 
berand beauty 
shops. The 
Committee 
agreed to ex- 
tend the Price 
Control Law 
practically 
without change for a period of a 
year beginning June 30. 


In view of the controversy over 
meat price ceilings and meat- 
packer profits, in which Mr. 
Bowles, in his statement, strongly 
contended that under existing 
price regulations this industry has 
had a phenomenal earning record, 
it should be noted that the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals in Wash- 
ington on March 29 rendered a 
decision invalidating the price 
ceilings fixed for slaughterers of 
fresh beef on the ground that the 
wholesalers in this product cannot 
make a profit under the price re- 
strictions. The court, however, 


upheld the price ceilings fixed for 
processing packers. 





Chester Bowles 





Bowles Makes Recommendations 
For Price Controls 


Senate Banking Committee Turns Against His Proposal to Extend Price 
Controls to Trade Rents, Amusements, and Barber and Beauty Shops. 
Takes No Action on Curbs on Real Estate Prices. 
Appeals Rules Against Ceilings on Slaughterers of Fresh Beef, but 
Upholds Processing Packers’ Ceilings. 

Ignoring the recommendations made by Chester Bowles, Price 


Administrator, in his statement submitted to the Senate Banking and 
Currency® 





Emergency Court of 





In his statement outlining the 
policies and proposals of the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, Mr. 
Bowles maintained that “the rec- 
ord is clear that the OPA has car- 
ried out the Congressional man- 
date in letter and spirit.’”’ He an- 
swered a number of criticisms 
which had been made by wit- 
nesses before the Committee, par- 
ticularly the claim that pricing 
standards should be fixed with 
reference to profit margins on an 
individual transaction basis rather 
than an industrywide basis as at 
present applied. Suggestions for 
changes in the OPA formulas 
along these lines came from Philip 
Murray of the CIO and S. Clay 
Williams of the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company. 

To these suggestions, Mr. Bowles 
replied in his statement by say- 
ing: 

“It cannot be too often repeated, 
however, that the surest formula 
for inflation would be a require- 
ment of industrywide price in- 
creases to assure, on an industry- 
wide basis, a profit on each indi- 
vidual product. Mr. Williams’ for- 
mula of individual-firm adjust- 
ments to provide peacetime profits 
for each of the 3,000,000 business 
firms in the country actually 
would be less inflationary, al- 
though even more obviously im- 





possible to administer. 

“Both suggestions would result | 

in a price structure having no re- 
(Continued on page 1505) 


American Arch 
Company 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


W. J. Banigan & Co. 


Successors to 
CHAS. H. JONES & CO. 
Established 1904 


50 Broadway, N.Y.4 HAnover 2-8380 


Fletcher Gill Heads 
War Finance Division 


Fletcher L. Gill, vice-president 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
40 Wall Street, 
has been 
named direc- 
tor of the 
Banking and 
Investment 
Division of 
the New York 
County War 
Finance Com- 
mittee. A na- 
tive of Boston 
and a gradu- 
ate of Wil- 
liams College, 
Mr. Gill was 
a lieutenant in 
the Coast Ar- 
tillery in 
World War I. 
He opened the 
New York 
office of the First Boston Corp. 
and in 1921 was one of the organ- 
izers of the International Accept- 
ance Bank becoming a Vice-Pres- 
ident in 1932. Upon the merger 
of this bank with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company in 1932, he 
was made a Vice-President of the 
latter institution. 


The Banking and Investment 
Division of the WFC has its head- 
quarters at 33 Liberty St., New 
York City. 

Frederick W. Gehle 
Chairman. 














Fletcher L. Gill 


is State 


Ohio Water Service 
Commen Stock Offered 


Otis & Co., Inc. and associates 





“Issues” if | 


| 
in 
| 


| 
| 





on April 3 offered 80,880 shares of | 
common stock of Ohio Water) 
Service Co. at $15.25 per share. | 


This stock constitutes approxi- | 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Boston 
Wharf Company 


ORGANIZED 1836 


Capitalization 
$450,000 mortgage note 


60,060 shares capital stock 
($100 par value) 
Sixty year 
unbroken dividend record 


Currently on 
$2.00 dividend basis 


Priced about $38.00 per share 


Inquiries invited 


du Pont, Homsey Co. 


Shawmut Bank Building 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 
Capitol 4330 Teletype BS 424 











We Suggest: 
A Low-Priced Steel Stock 


| Central Iron & Steel 


$10 Par 


Net Quick . $7.16 per share 
Book Value $16.34 per share 
Market . about 6 


Circular Available 


LERNER & CO. 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 








Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69 











DETROIT 








General Industries Co. 


Report furnished on request 


MERCIER, MCDOWELL 
& DOLPHYN 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
Buhl Bldg. Cadillac 5752 
DETROIT 26 








GRAND RAPIDS 








Simplex Paper Corp. Com. 


International Rys. of Buffalo 
3s-5s of 1962 


Central Steel & Wire 
Aeronca Aircraft Com. & Pfd. 
American Box Board Com. 


WHITE, NOBLE & CO. 
Members Detroit Stock Exchange 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Detroit Office, Buhl Bldg. 











ST. LOUIS 











StTix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


St.Louts1,Mo., 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 























mately two-thirds of the amount | the Securities and Exchange Com- 


outstanding and 


is being pur-| mission to divest itself of its in- 


chased from Federal Water & Gas| vestment in Ohio Water Service 
Corp., which had been directed by Co. 











Valume 141 











Niumher 43274 


Volume 161 Number 4374 
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AMERICAN BANTAM CAR 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling Price—14'2 
Circular on Request 


‘HOmmROsE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 




















Albert Frank- 


Guenther Law, Inc. 


Preferred Stock 

| (Par Value $2) 

| t—Sold—Quote 
MICHAEL HEANEY, Mgr. Bought—S Q d 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. } 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 


Curb and Unlisted 
Securities | 





Circular upon Request 
George R.Cooley «Co. 
INC. 


Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 























Yuba Consolidated 
Gold Fields 


36th Year Uninterrupted 
Dividends 


FRENCH 
INDUSTRIALS 


Offers Wanted 


— © 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 


Write or cali for descriptive circular 


CARTWRIGHT & PARMELEE. 


| 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Digby 4-3383 











San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Gives Luncheon to Civic Leaders 


Leland M. Kaiser, Chairman of the Public Relations Committee, Stresses 
the Need of Better Relations With the Community and Informing the 
Public of Part Exchange Plays in City’s Economy. G. Willard Miller, 
the Chairman of the Board, and Ronald E. Kaehler, President of the San 
Francisco Steck Exchange, Also Speak. 


On Wednesday, March 21, the Board of Governors of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange, under the auspices of its Public Relations 
Committee, of which Leland M.*— 
Kaiser, of Kaiser & Co., is Chair-| businesses expand and _ require 
man, gave a luncheon at the Bo-| public financing, their securities 
hemian Club of San Francisco to|are usually listed on the San 
a group of about 50 of the local| Francisco Stock Exchange. In- 
community leaders. The object of | vestors thereby obtain greater 
the gathering was to promote a| liquidity, a collateral value for 
public relations program of the|their securities, and are able 
Exchange. As remarked by Mr.|/easily to appraise the value of 
Kaiser who introduced both Mr.|their holdings. The company ob- 
Miller and Mr. Kaehler (the lat-| tains advertising for its securities 
ter, the first paid president of the | and for itself, and as a result is 
San Francisco Stock Exchange),| enabled to raise new capital in 
the luncheon “is a departure from; the future more readily. This 
anything the San Francisco Stock | process of ‘seasoning’ gradually 
Exchange has done in the past” |draws the attention of investors 
and he added the major sin of|in other parts of the nation to the 
omission that the Exchange has |company, and the flow of venture 
been guilty of was “failure to de- | capital to the Coast, so necessary 
velop a public relations program)}to our continued industrial ex- 
which would result in mutual un-| pansion, is augmented.” 
derstanding between the public Regarding the new policy with 
and the Exchange.” reference to the San Francisco 

G. Willard Miller, the Chairman] Exchange, Mr. Miller added that 
of the Board, in describing the| ‘we are all concerned in our 
work of the regional Exchanges} business lives with the continua- 
pointed out that “based upon the|tion of the growth of California’s 
value of sales executed in 1944,| economic base. One of the reasons 
San Francisco does about one-|for the existence of the Stock 





sixth of the-tétal business of all| Exchange is to facilitate this 
regional exchanges. Our sales last | growth. 
year of $104,000,000 were out- “All of us hope to see San 


Francisco maintain and improve 
her position as Queen City of the 
West, the logical and natural 
financial center of the Pacific 
Coast. To this end the Exchange 
is working diligently to improve 
the scope and mechanism of its 
operation. 

“It became apparent to our 
members that a streamlining of 
the method of operation should 
be effected to strengthen our 
position and permit us to render 


ranked only by Chicago’s $189,- 
000,000 and Boston’s $126,000,000. 
Philadelphia followed us with 
$72,000,000 and Los Angeles came 
next with $64,000,000. Other 
regional exchanges of some im- 
portance are located in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, and Cleveland. 
“It is to these regional ex- 
changes,” he continued, “that we 
must look for the establishment 
of a market for the stocks of local 
companies. As our Pacific Coast 
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We are pleased to announce that 


LOUIS FETZER 


has become associated with our firm 


HAYDEN, STONE & Co. 


New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
PorTLAND, Marne SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


April 2, 1945 



































WE HAVE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


MR. HERBERT E. SCOTT 


HAS JOINED OUR ORGANIZATION 


A. E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
TWO WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


APRIL 2,1945 























We are pleased to announce that 
Mr. Joseph S. Fischer 


has been admitted to General 


Partnership in our firm. 


PELTASON, TENENBAUM Co. 


803 LANDRETH BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 





April 2, 1945 
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STANY FORUM 


The Security Traders Association of New York will hold a forum 
in the Governors Room of the New York Curb Exchange at 4:30 p.m. 
today. 

Arthur E. Baylis, foreign freight traffic manager of the New 
York Central Railway System, will give an informal talk on the 
railway industry from an operating and traffic standpoint. A ques- 
tion-and-answer period will follow. Mr. Baylis was, until recently, 
Assistant Director of the Railway Division of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


Apr. 5, 1945—Security Traders Association of New York—Forum on Rails— 
4:30 p.m. in the Governors Room of the New York Curb: Exchange. 
Apr. 20, 1945——New York, Security Traders Association of—Annual Dinner at the 


Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 





the maximum of service to the 
public. Several months ago, after 
thorough investigation, we de- 
cided to engage a full-time’ paid 
president to coordinate the in- 
ternal and external operations of 
the Exchange. The man chosen 
for this position was Ronald 
Kaehler. 

“Ronald has been _ identified 
with the ‘Street’ for quite some 
time. He was a member of this 
Stock Exchange for seven years 
and has served as a member of 
its Governing Board, as well as 
on its various committees. Prior 
to his election as President he 
was actively identified with the 
administration of the Exchange 
as executive vice-president.” 

Mr. Kaehler, in a short address, 
spoke of the policy to increase | 

(Continued on page 1503) 


Hall & Wyle, NYSE 
Firm to Be Formed 


Paul V. Hall, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, and 
John J. Wyle will form the Ex- 
change firm of Hall & Wyle, with 
offices at 61 Broadway, New York 
City, as of April 16th. Mr. Hall 
was for many years a partner in 
Sutro Bros. & Co. Mr. Wyle has 


recently been active as an indi- 


vidual floor broker, but his mem- 
bership in the Stock Exchange is 
being transferred to Arthur E. La 





Branche. 





AMERICAN MADE * 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 


| 









Dom. of Canada, Internal Bonds 


Prov. of Alberta, All Issues 


Abitibi P. & P. 5, 1953 
Aldred Inv. 44/2, 1967 
Assoc. Tel. & Tel. 51/2, 1955 
Brown Company 5, 1959 
Can. Northern Power 5, 1953 
Foreign Pow. Securities 6, 1949 
Gt. Brit. & Can. Inv. 41/2, 1959 
Intl. Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 
Mont. Lt. Ht. & Pr. 31/2, ’56, "73 
Power Corp. of Cda. 41, 1959 
Steep Rock Iron Mines 51, ’57 














HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St.,N. Y.5 WAnover 2-0986 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 

















Community Water Service 
5% s-6s 1946 


Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
East Coast Public Service 


4s 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Pr. 51/s ’51 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. 


Issues 


Securities Co. of N. Y. 
4% Consols 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 
Coupons Missing 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 























American Maize 


Products Co. 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ase’n 
63 Wall Street New Yorki5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1 
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Ww wy 
_ HAYTIAN® 
CORP. 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Members : 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange ? 


120 WALL ST., NEW YURK 














TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 — 
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Trading Markets In 

: Bunte Bros. 

Central Electric & Gas 
Dexter Co. 

United Stockyards Pfd. 


& 
C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 


We maintain an 


| Puget Sound Power 





Our Curren 
Chica 


Members 


Telephone Dearborn 1421 




















active interest in 
and Light Common 


Ampco Metals Common 
Leece Neville Common 
Soss Manufacturing Common 
Maryland Casualty Common 
Chicago South Shore and South Bend R. R. Common 


t Bulletins 


SILLS, MINTON & COMPANY, 


Request 


Available or 


Inc. 


go Stock Exchange 


209 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Teletype CG 864 

















Ampco Metal, common 
Central Electric & Gas, common 
Certral Steel & Wire Co., com. 

C. G. Conn Ltd. common 
Leece Neville Co. 
Locomotive Firebox 

United Stockyards Corp., pfd. 
Western Lt. & Tel. common 


—_— © 


W. J. Sennott, Ir. — Fred J. Cook 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 
134 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 6800 Teletype CG 214 











SINCE 1903 as 


FRED. W. FAIRMAN CO. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markets 
Garrett Corporation 
Magnavox Common 


Federal Mach. & Welder 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System CG 537 








Federal Electric “‘A” 
Chicago Corp. Common 
Consolidated Cement “A” 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 


CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country 





Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co. Com. 
Lincoln Ptg. Co. 6-1963 
Parker Appliance, Com. 
Snap-On Tools, Com. 
Woodward Governor, Com. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stock Exchanges 
Chicago Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
Indianapolis, Ind. - Rockford, IIl. 








lof 


| study —Goodbody 


Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pieased to send | 


interested parties the 

April and the Rails 
Rail Events During 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 


Calendar | 
April 
Street, 


|New York 5, N. Y. 


Common Stocks for the Coming 
Era of Reconstruction—Circular 
Auerbach, Pollak & Richardson, 
30 Broad Street, New York City. 

Methods to Determine Price 
From Yield—A four-page copy- 
righted folder for determining 
“price from yield” on bonds pay- 
able at par, and also for ascertain- 
ing “yield from price” on bonds 
callable at premiums and bonds 
carrying odd coupon rates-—-Chase 
National Bank of New York, Pine 
Street corner Nassau, New York 
io x. 

Movie Stocks Accumulate Risks 
—A study of the current situation 


and longer-term post-war pros- 
pects—Smith, Barney & Co., 14 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Alabama Great Southern RR.— 
Descriptive circular—-Adams & 
Peck, 63 Wall Street, New York 5, 
New York. 


American Bantam Car—Circu- 
lar on this situation—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Hardw:z 
& Co., 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





American 


115 





Ampco Metal, Inc.—Circular on 
interesting post-war possibilities 
—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
Ill. 

Also available are current bul- | 
letins on Chicago South Shore 
and South Bend Railroad, New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico issues, 
St. Louis and San _ Francisco, 
Maryland Casualty common, Pu- 
get Sound Power and Light com- 
mon, Chicago Railway Equipment | 
Company, Leece Neville, and Soss_| 


Manufacturing Company. | 


| fective 


| bacco and New 


following literature: 


machines. of - war, 
constitutes essential equipment for 
post-war recovery—A study of 
La Plant-Choate Mfg. Co. outlook 
-Scherck, Richter Co., Landreth 
Building, St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust 


— Bulletin Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Centra! Iron & Steel—Bulletin 


on recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Complete _ar- 
bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros. 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y. 

Cross Co. Common Stock—An- 
alysis of reasons for considering 
this an attractive low-priced situ- 
ation—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Liquidometer Corp., Great 
American Industries, Hartman To- 
Bedford Rayon. 
Coilier Pub.—Special 
-Goodbody & Co., 


Crowell 
research study- 


115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
A. De Pinna Company—Descrip- 


tive circular—Herrick, Waddell & 
Co., Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 


& Electric Corpora- 





Derby Gas 


tion—Discussion of future earn- 
ings prospects—G. A. Saxton & 


Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 


| City. 


Detroit Harvester Co.—Review 
of the situation—Reynolds & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Eastern Corporation Common— 
Circular—Buckley Brothers, 1529 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Electronic Co. Common—Report 


| discussing this stock as an attrac- 


| tive low-priced dividend payer— 


Benguet Consolidated Mining. 
Co. — Analysis —F. Bleibtreu & | 
Co., Inc., 79 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. | 

Boston Terminal 31s of 1947— | 
Analytical report describing reor- | 
ganization status and proposed | 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 ed 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 





Bulldozer—One of the most ef- | 


Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


Garrett Corporation—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
| & Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


General Electric and Westing- 
house Electri c—Comparison— 
(Continued on page 1488) 
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MISSISSIPPI GLASS Co. 
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ROHR AIRCRAFT CORP. 
MOHAWK RUBBER CO. 
MISSOURI PACIFIC RY. SEC. 514¢ 


IKNEELAND & CO. 
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141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4 
i, Tel. WAB. 8686 and Western Union Telephone 





Tele. CG 640, 641 & 642 
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ie | Teletype CG 257 
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We have acontinuing interest in— 
BOWSER, INC. 
MARYLAND CASUALTY CO. 
MARYLAND DRYDOCK CoO. 
STRUTHERS WELLS CORP. 


CRUTTENDEN & CO. 


Croce 
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Cuicaco 4, Inurois First National Bank Bidg. 
ep : LINCOLN 8 NEB. 
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—We Maintain Active Markets In— 
INTERSTATE BAKERIES CORP. Ist 4™%4s, 1962 
VICKSBURG BRIDGE CO. 4-6s, 1968 
GALVIN MANUFACTURING CORP. Common 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


Incorporated 











35 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 8711 Teletype CG 273 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 








Uncertainties Develop Regarding 
International Conference 


President Drops Plan to Ask 3 Votes for U. S. in the International 
Assembly. Secretary Stettinius Denies Rumored Delay in San Francisco 
Meeting and Issues Prepared Statement on Questions Submitted by 
Press Correspondents. 





It was revealed by the State Department on April 3, that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had reversed his position on the “secret” agreement 
“- 

| State for consideration a number 


of questions relating to represen- 
tation in the General Assembly of 
the proposed United Nations or- 
ganization, a matter that was dis- 
cussed at the Crimea Conference. 

The inquiries submitted related 
to various aspects of several prin- 
cipal questions: whether unpub- 
lished agreements had been made 
at Yalta; why the American rep- 
resentatives at Yalta agreed to 
support the Soviet proposals for 
initial membership of two Soviet 
republics in the proposed interna- 


tional organization: whether it 
agreed that the two Soviet re- 


publics would have separate rep- 
resentatives at the San Francisco 
Conference; why the agreements 
with reference to the proposal for 
initial membership of two Soviet 
republics had not been announced, 
and whether the agreements on 
the subject of representation in 
the General Assembly affected the 
principle of sovereign equality of 
peace-loving nations expressed in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposal. 





Jr. 


President Roosevelt E. R. Stettinius, 


made at Yalta, whereby Russia 
and the United States were each 
to obtain three votes in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Na- 
tions to counterbalance the six 
votes which would be comprised 
in the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. According to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., the 
United States would not request 


Answers Questions 
I wish to make the following 


a multiple voting quota but would! statement in response to these 
not oppose Russia’s claim for questions: 

three votes as agreed upon in the Both military and_ political 
Yalta Conference. questions were covered at the 


The full text of Secretary Stet- 
tinius’ statement issued at the 
press conference on April 3, as re- 
ported by the Associated Press on 
the next day is as follows: 

At a press conference on Fri- 
day, March 30, correspondents 
submitted to the Department of 


Crimea Conference. The military 
plans agreed to at Yalta and re- 


(Continued on page 1493) 








Federally Insured 
Certificates 


To Yield... 
AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 


Have been purchased thru us by 
Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
Estates, Pensions. 
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An Outstanding 
Post War Stock 


Long-Bell Lumber 
Common | 


New four page brochure 
now available on request 





SELECT FROM OUR LISTS AND PLACE 
YOUR FUNDS DIRECT — NO FEES". 


Federally insured Savings & Loan 
Associations about 400 Represented— 
located in every section of the Coun- 
try, offer capt Insured safety of 
Principal, complete 
freedom from mar- 


Fi NANCIAL ket losses— 


“™_// evelopment Co. 


105 SO. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 
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Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. Common | 
CHICAGO Seah Nea e+ Com PUBLIC UTILITY COMMON STOCKS 
TRACTION | i American Railways Corporation | 
E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. Common Black Hills Power and Light Company | 
BONDS Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Ry. First 5s Apr. 1948 Central Illinois Electric and Gas Company | 
iniaiss Chicago Railways First 5s Feb. 1927 oun Fab toe | 
| 
, Jacksonville Gas Corporation 
KITCHEN & CO. DOYLE, O’CONNOR & COQ. | Michigan Public Service Company 
| 135 South La Salle Street INCORPORATED Missouri Utilities Company 
| Chicago 3, Il. 135 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET Public Service Company of Colorado 
| Tel. STAte 4950 Tele. CG 573 Telephone: Dearbern 9600 Teletype: CG 1200 Public Service Company of Indiana 
bE as | ——- City Gas and Electric Company 
r F . D b 7 Tea uthwestern Public Service Company 
Status Of France’s Foreign Debt Jo J. O'Brien Admits | 
: By JEAN PAUL SIMON Spalding as Parmer | $AC.ALLYN*2COMPANY 
Former Member of the French Office of Wheat Distribution | CHICAGO, ILL. — John J.']! Incorporated | 
; : | O’Bri » PER gs Rac 
French Economist Presents Data Regarding the Foreign Debt of France, Sa ae pe ragga 7 Chicago New York Boston Milwaukee Minneapolis | 


in Which He Contends That the French Government’s Credit Always Has 
Been Good, and the French Government Was, Until the Vichy Regime, 


Scrupulous in Meeting Its Obligations. 


tion of Payments on all French Foreign Loans in the U. S., Canada and 
Great Britain Should Not Present the French Provisional Government 
With Any Great Difficulties and That France Has Not Exhausted Her 


Borrowing Possibilities. 


The French 
best in the world. 





Government's credit has always 
Disregarding the question of inter-allied debts, 


been one of 





it. is a facto ° 
F “> that France debt in dollars, pounds sterling, 
has always! Dutch guilders, Swiss francs, etc., 
scrupulously represents about $500 millions. 
lived up to. However, the majority of the un- 
her financial! derlying securities had been re- 
obligations, patriated to France before the 
until the day war: therefore, the French Gov- 
she was occu- ernment requires only a_ small 
pied by the! amount of foreign currencies to 
Germans. insure payments on its foreign 
In Septem-| debt, since it can effect settle- 
ber, 1939, the’ ments in French francs in the 
face value of territories within French juris- 
the French) diction. 
foreign debt 


was 18 billion 
French francs, 
including rail- 
road, shipping 
companies, 
municipalities 
and “Department” bonds; the 
banknote circulation was Fr. 142 
billions, and the total Public Debt, 
Fr. 445 billions. 

In September, 1944, the nominal 
amount of the outstanding foreign 
debt had not changed, not count- 
ing certain loans of the 
Government to the Free 
and Lend Lease operations. 





Jean Paul Simon 


French 
How- 


Public Debt had soared to Fr. 
600 billions and Fr. 1,650 billions 
respectively.* 


—— 


“From September, 


1939, to February, 
1945, the United States gold reserve rose 
from $18 billions to $2042 billions; the note 
circulation from $8 billions to $25'2 bil- 
lions. and the Publie Debt from $41 billions 
to $241 billions The first six War Loan: 
yielded $113 billions, i.e., 1, December 
1942, $12 billions; 2, April-May, 1943, $20 
billions; 3, September-October, 1943, $21 
billions: 4, January-February 1944, $18 
billions; 5, June-July, 1944, $22 billions; 6 
November-December, 1944, $20 billions. 

However, it would certainly be mislead- 
ing to compare these figures with the 
French balance sheet The economic sit- 
uation of the two countries entirely 
different In the United States, inflation 
has been controlled, wealth has been 
created and industry has made tremend- 
ous ‘trides. In France, inflation has not 
only gone unchecked, but it has even been 
‘“‘artificially’’ created: at the same time 
the French people were more and more 
impoverished, the country itself was sys- 
tematically emptied of its substance. These 
were the direct results of the application 
of the German economic plans ior occu- 
pied countries. 


; ance 


3ritish | 


The total of the French foreign | 


I. Loans Issued in the United 
States 

With the exception of the 

French Republic 712% 1941 issue 

and the 7% 1949 issue, all French 

dollar loans floated in the United 

States were redeemed shortly be- 


fore the war. 
At the end of 1940, Vichy | 
reached an agreement with the} 


U. S. Treasury Dept., in accord- 
with which a_= sufficient 
amount of French Government 
funds blocked in the United States 
were released for regular pay- 


‘ : | ments on the two aforementioned 
ever, the note circulation and the | 


loans. 

On the due date, in June 1941, 
the 712% 1941 issue was redeemed. 

Interest and amortization on the 
7% 1949 continued to be met reg- 
ularly. It is estimated that $11 
million nominal of the 7% 1949 
are in circulation in the United 
States, whereas the total outstand- 
ing is in excess of $234 millions. 
In fact, the 7% 1949 issue is the 
only existing American dollar 
loan 

The French National Mail Co. 
6% Canadian Gold Dollars 1952 
issue, guaranteed by the French 
Government, was floated in 1927 
in the Netherlands and the United 
States. Interest and principal are 
payable in Canadian gold dollars 
of the standard weight and fine- 
ness of the Canadian gold dollar 
of 1927. The loan became re- 
deemable at any time at 100%, 
on three months’ notice, as of 
May 1, 1937. 





} Aeronautical Products Com. 


| Koehring Co. Com. 


| Standard Silica Co. Com. 


225 EAST MASON ST. 
PHONES—Daly 5392 





North’n Pap. Mills Co. Com. & Pfd. 
Central Elec. & Gas Co. Pfd. 

| Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Com. Central Telephone Co. Pfd. 

| Compo Shoe Mchy.Com.& Pfd. Hamilt’n Mfg. Co. Part. Pref.& Com. 
} Rochester Telephone Co. Com. James Mfg. Co. Pfd. & Com. 

Wis. Pwr. & Lt. Co.6 &7% Pfd. 


LOWWIU & CO. 


Chicago: State 0933 


MILWAUKEE (2), WIS. 
Teletype MI 488 
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He Maintains That the Resump- | 


the | 


of the French Government. | 


It is estimated that | 
'$1 million of this loan is in cir- | 





changes, announce that Evans 
Spalding has been admitted to the 
firm as a general partner. Mr. 
Spalding left Mitchell, Hutchins 
& Co., in 1941 to enter the service 
and was a major in the Marine 
Corps in command of two aviation 
| schools. A veteran of the first 
| World War, he holds decorations 
as a line officer. 

A Harvard graduate, his experi- 
| ence in the brokerage field began 


in 1928. He is a past president 
of Stock Brokers Associates of 
Chicago. 


His admission to partnership in 
John J. O’Brien & Co. was previ- 
ously reported in the “Chronicle” 
of March 22. 
culation in the United States and 
Canada, the total outstanding be- 
ing $8 millions. 

The history of this loan merits 
special attention, in view 
controversies which arose about 
the interpretation of the contract 
clauses and particularly of 
| validity of the gold clause relating 
\jto international payments. 

In April 1933, the U. S. dollar 


ceased to be convertible into gold. | 


Immediately, there was a drop in 
the rate of exchange of U. S. and 
Canadian dollars against French 
francs. Although the _ contract 
covering the French National Mail 
Co. bonds did not contain any 
clause relating to payments in 
French francs, the French Treas- 
ury took steps to effect payments 
/on the loan in francs at the rate 
of Fr. 25.52 per Canadian dollar, 
or in Canadian 
equivalent premium of exchange. 
Therefore, from May 1, 
May 1, 1937, the 
loan was assured in accordance 
| with this favorable arrangement 
lof the French Government. Until 
| Sept. 28, 1936, when the French 
| franc itself was devaluated, bond- 
fact 


holders were in receiving 


of the 


the | 
| tional organization payable in U. 


| Dutch Courts 


dollars with the | 


1933 to} 
service of this | 

















of the Canadian gold dollar of 
1927. 


In 1937, 


] 
| 


| 


the U. S. Supreme} 


Court upheld a ruling abolishing | 


the gold clause. 
came ‘illegal to demand 
ment of gold dollar contracts 
either in gold dollars or in gold, 
be it inside or outside of the 
United States. The paper dollar 
became the only legal tender. (Let 
us recall that in France, the Franc 
Devaluation Law of Poincare ex- 
pressly exempted from its terms 
all Foreign Loans issued in France 
which were payable in Germinal 
Gold Francs). Taking into 


ruling, the French Government 
made it known that it 
henceforth assure the service of 
the French Republic 742% and 
7% bonds in paper dollars; both 
loans had been issued payable in 
U. S. gold dollars. This measure 
was thereafter extended to all 
French Foreign Loans of any na- 


S. or Canadian gold dollars. 
From November 1, 1937 to May 
1, 1940, payments on the French 


| National Mail bonds were made 
in Canadian paper dollars. 
Bondholders wishing to obtain 
payment in gold instituted many 
lawsuits in the Netherlands. The 
ruled that the 
French National Mail Co. and the 
French Government were com- 
|pelled to effect payments on the 
|'loan in Canadian paper dollars at 
'the equivalent of the Canadian 


gold dollars of 1927. All the judg- 
ments were based on the fact that 
| (Continued on page 1513) 


'W. B. Pierce with Blyth Co. 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


1 CHICAGO, ILL.— William B. 
Pierce has become associated with 


payment at the exact equivalent Blyth & Co., Inc., 135 South La 


Therefore, it be- | 
settle- | 


ac- | 
count the U. S. Supreme Court’s | 


would | 


gold dollar of 1927, or in Canadian | 





INQUIRIES INVITED 


Motorola 


GALVIN MFG. CO. 


Common Stock 


i 





HICKEY & CO. 


Field Bldg., Chicago 3 
Randolph 8800 CG 1234-5 


Direct wire to New York 








ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 


National Terminals Corp. 
Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred 
Howell Elec. Motors 


Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 


Common 








ADAMS & CO. 


} 
231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Teletype CG 361 Phone State 0101 








Salle Street. Mr. Pierce has re- 
cently been with the Procurement 
Division of the U. S. Signal Corps. 
|Prior thereto for many years he 
! was with Bacon, Whipple & Co. 








Brailsford & Co. 


March 31, 1945 





225,000 Shares 


(An Illinois Corporation) 


Common Stock 
($1 Par Value) 


dealers in securities in this state. 


Shibaslaw, Crowder & Ce, let: 


| E. H. Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc. 


Offering Price $3.125 per Share , 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the undersigned as are registered 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell, nor a solicitation of offers to buy, any of this 
stock. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
| 
| 
! 
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Primary Markets in: 
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NEW YORK 
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Series A- AA -3 to 18 


SIEGEL & CO. 


389 Broadway, N.Y. 6 Digby 4-2370 
Teletype NY 1-1942 








FIRST MORTGAGES 
. ere, 
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Bought—S old—Quoted 
EST. 1939 


EMPIRE REALTY 
TRADING CORP. | 


Associate Member 
Real Estate Boards, B’klyn & N.Y. 














Real Estat 


Incor 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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HAnover 2-2100 




















SAN FRANCISCO TRADING IN NEW YORK STOCKS 











NEw 
NEW YORK 
25 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4 








One hundred and forty-eight stocks traded on the New York 
Stock Exchange are also traded on the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange between the hours of 10 a. m. and 5:30 p. m. (E.W.T.) 


A iist of these stocks is available upon request 


Quotations and executions promptly handled over our Direct Private Wire 


KAISER & Co. 


MEMBERS 
YORK STOCK 
CURB EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO STOCK 


EXCHANGE 


EXCHANGE 1500 RUSS BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 4 




















Real Estate Securities 


| Hearst Brisbane Properties Reorganization Completed 


‘Earnings of New Company, Midtown Enterprises, Inc. 


On March 8, 1945, it was ann 
| thorized under the plan of reorg 
erties were ready for exchange. 
| the issuance of a new $600 non-cu 





|| Provide 5% Interest Coverage and Sizable Sinking Fund 


ounced that the new securities au- 
anization of Heart Brisbane prop- 
The basis of exchange provides for 


mulative Income Bond of Midtown | 


| Enterprises, Inc., and 20 shares of Common Stock for each old $850 


| bond of the old company. 
| represents 100% of the equity and 
|is retained by the holders in the 
| event bonds are in the future 
|offered to the sinking fund. Bonds 
| issued pursuant to the plan total 
| $2,404,470. The assessed valua- 
'tion of the properties securing the 
| new bonds is $3,526,000. 


Properties Owned by New 
Company 


The bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on the land (with 
the exceptionof 22 East 57th Street 
which is a leasehold) and build- 
ings together with all furniture, 
furnishings and equipment there- 
in, as described below: 

(1) Hotel Warwick, a 35-story 
hotel completed in 1927, contain- 
ing 508 rooms, stores, etc., at the 
northeast corner of 54th Street 
and Sixth Avenue (2. blocks 
north of Radio City, N. Y. C.), 
on a plot 120x100 feet. 

(2) 9 East 57th Street, a 5-story 
building (near Fifth Avenue) con- 





‘taining store on ground floor, and 


1-4 
plot 


eight apartments, 1-2 room, 
room and 6-3 room on a 
28x100 feet. 

(3) 14 East 58th Street, a 5-story 
building (near Fifth Avenue) con- 
taining one store and eight apart- 
ments, two on each floor, and one 
and two rooms on a plot of 20x100 
feet. The rear lot line of this 
property and (2) above meet. 





111 Broadway, N.Y.6 REctor 2-9838 | 


Hillman Made V.-P. of 
Lawyers Mig. Corp. ° 


Russell Marston, President of 
the Lawyers Mortgage Corp., an- 
nounced the appointment of Wil- 
lard C. Hillman as Assistant Vice- 
President. Mr. Hillman has been 
with the organization since 1908 
and specializes in mortgage serv- 
icing for institutions. 














Life Ins. Realty Holdings 


Real estate holdings of the life 
imsurance companies at year-end 
were $1,073,000,000, the lowest 
point in relation to assets since 
1930, it was recently reported by 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 


The aggregate is made up of 
$250,000,000, representing com- 
pany head office buildings and 
buildings used for business pur- 
poses; $206,000,000 real estate 
wnder contract of sale; and $617,- 
680,000 of properties held outright, 
im large part foreclosed units 
taken over under distress condi- 
tions. Of the latter, $202,000,000 
are farm properties and $415,000,- 
000 urban properties. 


Sales of real estate have con- 
tinued in large volume since the 
first of the year. January sales 
of $15,000.000 reduced holdings at 
the month’s end, exclusive of 
home offices and pronerties under 
contract of sale, to $610,000,000. 








(4) 20 East 57th Street, an 
18-story fireproof construction of- 
fice building (near Fifth Ave- 
enue). 

(4A) 22 East 57th Street, a 
6-story business building. These 
building are on a plot 54x100 feet. 
Land and building at No. 20 are 
owned in fee, No. 22 is a lease- 
hold, ground rent being $17,000 
per annum. 

Properties 1 through 4 are 
known as New Company proper- 
ties. 4A is known as Subsidiary 
Company Property as title is held 
by a 100% owned Subsidiary of 
Midtown Enterprises, Inc. 


Sale of Properties Except Warwick 
Hotel and Distribution of Funds 


It is possible that all properties 
with the exception of the Hotel 
Warwick may be sold as they con- 


The stock so issued with the new bond 


S 





tribute only a small net income | 
from a/|f 


|to the Corporation and 
practical standpoint a reduction 
‘of funded debt in the amount of 
$250,000, which it is believed could 
be obtained, seems to be the logi- 
| cal prodecure. A pro rata dis- 
tribution would be about 10 points 
;}per $100 bond outstanding and 
would reduce interest charges of 
the Corporation about $12,500 an- 
nually. 

“Available Net Income” of the 
new company is distributable as 
follows: 

Eighty per cent applicable to 
interest in multiples of 4% to 
59% per annum, and balance sub- 
ject to certain indenture provi- 
sions as a sinking fund. The new 
company actually started opera- 
tion of the properties Oct. 1, 1944. 
With the exception of the Hotel 
Warwick, no operating statements 
are available, although we under- 
stand that the other properties 
show a small profit after expenses 
and real estate taxes, however, 
the statement of operations for 
the Warwick for the four months’ 
period ended Jan. 31, 1945, indi- 
cate that this property alone can 
earn sufficient to provide for 5% 
interest and provide a _ sinking 
fund. 

Gross operating profit of the 
Warwick is shown as $130,698.59 
for the four months. The first 
fiscal period of the new company 
will be a seven months’ period 
and will end April 30, 1945. Avail- 
able net income will be distrib- 
utable July 1, 1945, and on the 
basis of the Warwick earnings 
alone, the estimated amount 
distributable will provide for full 
5% interest and about $117,000 
available for sinking fund. 

The statement of the Warwick 
as of Jan. 31, 1945, shows current 
operating asssets of about $195,- 
000 in contrast to current liabili- 
ties of only $31,000. 








Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making 
please send in particulars to 


additions to your personnel 
the Editor of The Financial 


Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CINCINNATI, OH10—George E. | 
Youtsey has become associated | 
with Lucien B. Layne & Co.,| 
Union Trust Building. Mr. Yout- 
sey was previously with W. D. 
Gradison & Co. and Hill & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Edwin W. 
Gass is with Paul H. Davis & Co., 
. South La Salle Street, Chicago, 


- 








(Special to THe FINaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 


DETROIT, MICH. — Edward C. 
Smith has been added to the staff 
of Carr, Chapin & Co., Penobscot 
Building. Mr. Smith was previ- 
ously with W. E. Moss & Co. 





(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 

SHREVEPORT, LA.—Mrs. Mary 
S. Posey is with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 608 Ed- 
wards Street. 








(Continued from page 1486) 
|Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall 
| Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





| Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., preferred stock—Circular— 
George R. Cooley & Co., Inc., 52 
William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





| Gruen Watch common—Memo- 
| randum—Buckley Brothers, 1529 
| Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Indiana Gas & Chemical—Late 
poration, 70 Pine Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available are statistical re- 
ports on York Corrugating and 
Reed Drug. 





Interstate Aircraft & Engine Co. 
—Circular—Hirsch & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 








Landers, Frary & Clark—Dis- 
cussion of attractive possibilities 
for post-war appreciation—Amott, 
Baker & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 





Lehigh Valley RR.—Circular on 


the general consol. 4s-4's-5s. 
2003 — McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss, One Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Long Bell Lumber Company— 


war outlook and earnings possi- 
bilities—Comstock & Co., 23) 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4. 
Ill. 





Macfadden Pub. Inc.—Descrip- 
tive circular—C. E. de Willers & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5B. 
me Be 





Magnavox Company—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, II. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.~ 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad Street, 


New York 4, N. Y. 





Merchants Distilling Corporation 
—Statistical memorandum—Ben- 
nett, Spanier & Co., Inc., 105 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Il. 





Merritt, Chapman & Scott— 
Analysis of company’s post-war 
prospects and reasons for consid- 
ering outlook of interest—Hirsch 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





Mohawk Rubber Co. — Discus- 
sion of attractive prospects for re- 
turn and appreciation—Ward & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are late 
memoranda on: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scovill Mfzg.; Bird 
& Sons; Riley Stoker; Alabama 
Mills, Inc.; American Hardware; 
Douglas Shoe; Hartford-Empire; 
Maine Central Pfd.; Purolator; 
Moxie; Southeastern Corp.; 
United Piece Dye Works; S. F. 
Bowser: Detroit Harvester; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Buda Co.; Deep 
Rock Oil; Federal Machine & 








Welding; Gleaner Harvester; 





memorandum—First Colony Cor- | 
| York 6, N. Y. 


Memo discussing enviable post- | 


Dealer-Broker Recommendations 


Liberty Aircraft Products; Lam- 
son - Sessions; Berkshire Fine 
Spinning, Bowser, Inc.; New 
Jersey Worsted, and P. R. Mal- 
lory. 





National Monthly Stock and 
Bond Quotation Service — Free 
trial offer being made by National 
Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





National Radiator Co.—Anal- 
| ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 





New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
RR. Co.—Memo on post-war out- 
look offering attractive possibili- 
ties—-H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Oxford Paper preferred & com- 
mon — Analytical study — Good- 
body & Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Panama Coca-Cola—Discussion 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Pittsburgh Railways — Current 
study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Public National Bank & Trust 
Company—Analysis, for dealers 
only—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





St. Louis-San Francisco Rail- 
way Co. and Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific RR. Co.—Arbi- 
trage letters—Vilas & Hickey, 49 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation, 
“eo Avenue, New York 1, 





Seaboard All-Florida — Recent 
developments in the case, with the 
imminence of the appeal sched- 
uled to appear before the Fifth 
Circuit Court on May 15 in New 
York—L. H. Rothchild & Co., 52 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Seaboard Railway Company— 
Complete arbitrage proposition on 
request—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





Segal Lock—Post-war outlook— 
Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





Stromberg-Carlson — Descrip- 
tive circular—J. F. Reilly & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Also available are circulars on 
Bowser, Inc., and Foundation Co. 





Western Light & Telephone— 
Descriptive circular — Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





Wilmington Chemical Corpora- 
tion—Descriptive circular—Hill, 
Thompson & Co., Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 





Yuba Consolidated Gold Fields 
—Analytical discussion of possi- 
bilities for price enhancement— 








Cartwright & Parmelee, 70 Pine 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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We take pleasure in announcing the 


association with our firm of 


James A. Andrews 


as Manager of the Municipal Bond Department 


and 


Dell H. Stevens 


as Manager of the Bank Investment Department 


United States Government Securities 


State and Municipal Bonds 


General Motors Building 


April 2, 1945 


New York 19, N. Y. 




















“Our Reporter on Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Government bond market gave some ground last week in 
the restricted issues, the 24s due 1967/72 and the partially exempt 
obligations. ...A better tone was in evidence in the entire list on 
Monday, particularly in the taxable 2% group, due in part to the 
belief that the maturity dates on the drive issues would be available 
in the very near future. . . . The opinion of the market on the close- 
ness of the announcement on the maturities of the Seventh War 
Loan securities was right since the Treasury made this information 
public on Tuesday, April 3. ... The maturities as given out by the 
Government were in line with expectations and are as follows: 

%% certificates of indebtedness due June 1, 1946 
142% bonds due Dec. 15, 1950 
244% bonds due June 15, 1956/59 
242% bonds due June 15, 1967/72 

Interest will accrue on the four marketable obligations from 
June 1, 1945. ... 


MARKET ADJUSTMENT 


Some further adjustments were in evidence in the market on 
Tuesday with considerable interest being manifested in the taxable 
2s with some of these issues going to new high levels. ... The 
taps and the 242s due 1967/72 were under some pressure... . It is 
believed that it is somewhat early yet to indicate what the trend 
will be in the outstanding issues until portfolio managers have had 
more time to fully study their positions in relation to the new 
financing. ... 

However, with the loss of interest in price now determinable, 
holders of the outstanding obligations are in a position to decide 
what normal portfelio adjustments should be made, if any... . 


The results of these decisions will no doubt have an important 
bearing on the trend of the Government bond market from now until 
the end of the drive. ... 


BUYERS AND SELLERS 


During the month of December, 1944, a move took place in the 
partially exempt obligations which carried many of these issues, 
particularly the longer maturities, to new highs for the year... 
While some indications as to the buyers and sellers of these obliga- 
tions were available during that month, it was only recently that 
the Treasury published the data that made it possible to show what 
took place in these issues from Nov. 30 to Dec. 30, 1944... 


This showed that the largest buyers of the partially exempts 
during this period were the commercial banks, with only minor 
purchases being made by the fire insurance and casualty com- 
panies. . 


The savings banks were the principal sellers, followed by the 
life insurance companies, with other investors close behind. P 
The commercial banks took their largest position in the 2%.% due 
3/15/55/60, with the next important commitments being made in the 
234% due 6/15/51/54. the 3% due 9/15/51/55, the 2%% due 
9/15/50/52 and the 44%,% due 10/15/47/52. . 

These institutions did their heaviest selling in the 244% due 
12/15/45, with the only long-term issue disposed of being the 
234% due 9/15/56/59.... 


FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANIES 
The fire and casualty companies were only small buyers on 


balance with their largest purchases being made in the 2% due 
6/15/53/55, the 2%% due 3/15/55/60, the 3% due 9/15/51/55, the 


234% due 6/15/51/54, the 2%% due 9/15/50/52 and the 3% due 
6/15/46/48. . . . The largest sales by these companies were in the 
44,% due 10/15/47/52. ...The mutual savings banks were the 


largest sellers of the partially exempts, with the 234% due 9/15/56/59 
being the most heavily sold obligation, while the 21%445% 
9/15/50/52, the 212% due 12/15/49/53, the 34%% due 12/15/49/52, 


0 


the 2% due 12/15/48/50 and the 234% due 3/15/48/51, followed in | 


order of that order. ... The only obligation bought by this group 


was the 3% due 9/15/51/55. ... 
(Continued on page 1516) 
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Says U. S. Obligations 


of Payments. 


instead, as just before the war, 
it was the “world’s greatest cred- 
itor nation.” This reversal, the 
Letter points out is entirely due 
to wartime conditions involving 
military expenditures abroad, 
and, in all likelihood will change 
to the pre-war trend when peace 
and normal trade operations are 
restored. Commenting on the 
situation, the National City Letter 
states: 

“On trade and service account, 
Lend-Lease excluded, the balance 
has run heavily against us. We 
have lost gold, and foreigners 
have accumulated bank deposits 
and other short-term funds in 
such amounts that our total obli- 
gations to foreigners now exceed 
our assets abroad. In short, we 
have ceased to be a creditor na- 
tion, at least #emporarily, and 
have become an_ international 
debtor. 


“To measure these changes, 
there is now available the first 
official summary of our wartime 
balance of payments, published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce in “Foreign 
Commerce Weekly” of March 10. 
The figures, which in part are 
only estimates, cover the period 
1940-44. They bring out force- 
fully the shift in our international 
transactions. In tabulating them 
we have condensed the figures, 
added data for the year 1939, and 
grouped the totals into three pre- 
! Pearl Harbor and three post-Pearl 
Harbor years. 

“As will be seen,” the letter 
points out, “the most significant 
change took place in goods and 
service transactions. These in- 
clude, in addition to our sales and 
purchases of merchandise and 
such services as shipping, also the 
amounts sent abroad by our tour- 
ists, immigrants, and charitable 
organizations. Whereas in the 
three years before Pearl Harbor 
we sold foreigners $2.3 billion 
more goods and services than we 
bought from them; in 1942-44 we 
bought from abroad almost $5 
billion more than we sold. At the 
same time we were providing 
| some $35 billion of Lend-Lease 
' goods and services (less $4 billion 
ireceived in “Reverse  Lend- 
'Lease’”’), but these huge transac- 
{tions involved no cash and hence 





are properly excluded from the 
' statement.” 


| “Two developments accounted 
‘for this reversal of the balance. 


Exceed Assets Abroad 


National City Bank Analyses Shifts in War Time Balance 
Holds Credit Balance Built Up After 
World War I Has Given Way to a Debit Balance, but 
This, in All Likelihood, Will Prove Only Transitory. 


The United States, says the April issue of the Monthly Letter of 
the National City Bank of New York, is, temporarily, a debtor nation, 


Se eae ee ee 
y 


ports of goods, which averaged 
| about $3.9 billion in the 1939-41 
period, dropped to about $3 billion 
| in the three years 1942-44. At the 
'same time our imports after 
| Pearl Harbor averaged over $800 
| million a year more than in the 
| 1939-41 period, reflecting largely 
the increased need of raw ma- 
terials for our war industries. 


“The other main cause of our 
heavy debit balance was a sharp 
rise in the outlay of dollars for 
services performed for us by for- 
U. S. BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 

PAYMENTS, 1939-1944 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
1939-41 1942-44 

Goods and Services: Inc. Inc. 
Excess of merchandise 

a + 3,407 me 
Excess of merchandise 

imports ___ . * —1,747 
Net services bought 

(incl. military exp... -— 1,076 —3,151 

Net goods and service 

transactions + 2,331 — 4,898 

Financial Transactions, 

Capital Movements: 
Debt service and divi- 

dends (net) + 1,101 + 945 
Long-term capital out- 

flow (—), inflow (+) 

American (net) - — 156 + 143 

Foreign (net) 525 + 57 
Short-term capital out- 
flow (—), inflow (+) 

American (net) + 325 + 53 
Foreign (net) + 1,681 + 253 

Net financial and 

capital transactions 2,426 + 1,451 
Balance of all above 

transactions 4,757 —3,447 
Balancing Items: 

Loss (+) or gain (—) 

of gold 7,685 + 2,155 
Increase (+) or de- 

crease (—) in foreign 

official dollar funds +. 886 + 1,615 
Residual item, inflow 

(+), outflow (—) +2,042 — 323 

—4,757 + 3,447 

Source: ‘Foreign Commerce Weekly,” 
March 10, 1945, except the figures for 
1939, for which the data from “The United 
States in the World Economy” were used; 
the 1939 figures are not precisely compar- 
able with those of 1940-44. 
eigners. From $% billion in 1940 
the annual average of these net 





payments rose to over $1 million, 
mainly because of the great ex- 
pansion in our military expendi- 
‘tures overseas. To quote the De- 
|partment of Commerce, next to 
| merchandise imports, military ex- 
'penditures have become, for the 
|time being, the most important 
‘factor supplying dollars to for- 


| eign counties. The Department 
_did not report these expenditures 
| separately, but it did say that be- 


! One was a shift in trade. Cash ex- cause of incomplete reports the 















NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there willappe an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number eighty-two of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISVILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 





Diversification! 





What a diversification of extracur- 
ricular interests is found under 
this one Schenley ‘“‘roof!’’ These 
interests are just as broad and just 
as numerous as the diversification 
of the business itself, and what a 
lot of pleasure the men and women 
who are employed here get out of 
these plus values! 


About a generation ago there was 
a rather popular paraphrasing of 
an old saying, “If business inter- 
feres with your pleasure—quit 
your business.’”’ Our people here 
at Schenley don’t have to quit 
business to get the pleasure they 
find in doing many worthwhile 
things after business hours. 

Today it is this recorder’s priv- 
ilege to say something about one 
group of Schenley folk which goes 
along quietly and unobtrusively 
doing an extra job with a wartime 
flavor. We have reference to the 
members of Schenley Post No. 
1190, American Legion. We really 
had to dig out with a spade, fig- 
uratively speaking, some of the 
good things they have done. 
Through several benefit enter- 
tainments they have raised money, 
first, for the purchase of a rolling 
kitchen which was donated for 
the use of civilians in bombed 
areas in England; then came nine 
‘Sron lungs’’; next we find three 
thousand books for the boys in 
service; then, cash contributions 
to wartime drives. And last but 
not least they have organized a 
rehabilitation committee to assist 
discharged servicemen to literally 
get back on their feet. ' 


Of course, Schenley people aren’t 
alone in doing things like these. 
Men and women in many other 
American business enterprises are 
doing the same. 


But we do believe that when 
mechanics are found combined 
with “Shumanics” in proper pro- 
portions in any business, you have 
a formula that inevitably reflects: 
itself in the manufactured product. 
It must be so. 


MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CoRP. 


FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 





total is understated in the over- 
all estimate. Among other things, 
no adjustment was made for a still 
undertermined additional amount 
of dollars due to such countries as 
France or Italy for advances of 
francs and lire to our armed 
forces. 

Due predominantly to these 
changes, our calculated balance of 
payments (before allowing for 
gold shipments) ran $3.5 billion 
against us in the three post-Pearl 
Harbor years, as compared with 
a balance of $4.8 billion in our 
favor in the 1939-1941 period. 
This unfavorable balance was met 
in part by shipment of $2.2 billion 
of gold and the remainder added 
to foreign funds held here.” 


Prentice Killed in Action 

Lt. Commdr. Sheldon Ellsworth 
Prentice, USNR, a partner on 
leave of Dominick & Dominick, 
14 Wall Street, New York City, 
has been killed in action in the 
Pacific, the Navy has informed 
his family. 
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Hajoca Common 
National Paper & Type, Com. 
Standard Stoker, Com. 


Memos on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members New York, Philadelphia and | 
Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 


New York Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Hagerstown, Md. 


N. Y. Telephone—WhHitehall 3-7253 


Private Wire System between 
| Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 











NN ZENS RMN I OS NI I 
Philadelphia Bank Stocks 
Central-Penn National Bank 

Corn Exch. Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. 
Girard Trust Co. 

Penna. Co. for Ins. on Lives etc. 

Philadelphia National Bank 
Provident Trust Co. 


Phila. Transportation Co. 
3-Gs 2039, Pfd. & Common 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Locust 1477 HAnover 2-2280 








Teletype PH 257 








Inland Gas 


Ist 644s 25% Paid 


Little Rock Hot Springs 
4’s 





GERSTLEY, SUNSTEIN & CO. 


New York Phone Bell System Tel. 
WhHitehall 4-2300 PHLA 591 











| 213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











Columbian Paper Co. 
Jamison Coal & Coke Co. 
Penn Traffic Co. 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co. 
Tonopah Mining Co. of Nev. 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Lombard 6400 Teletype PH 240 








Dealer Inquiries Invited 


American Box Board Co. 
Odd Lots & Fractions 
Botany Worsted Mills pfd. & A 
Empire Steel Corp. com. 


Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
All Issues 


Warner Co. pfd. & comm. 
Wawaset Securities 


H. M. Byllesby & Company 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 

Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 

Phone Rittenhouse 3717 Teletype PH 73 











Phila. Electric Co. 


Common Stock 
$1.00 Preference 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Rollins & Sons 


i 
E. H. 
Incorporated 
; Pennypacker 0100 
1528 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2 
New York Boston Chicago 
San Francisco 
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balanced budget. Certain 
balanced bud- 
get, which is 
the case to- 
day. The most 
outstanding of 





voluntary re- 
funding plans 
of 1941 and 
1942, which 
greatly re- 
duced future 
debt service 
requirements; 
the = _ assign- 
ment of the 
rentals of the 
city's gas 
works to a 
trust, against 
which $41,000,000 gas revenue 
trust certificates were issued, and 
last, but not least, the gross in- 
come tax, otherwise known as the 
wage tax. 

The wage tax became effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1940, as a 1%% tax 
on wages, salaries, commissions, 
and on profits of unincorporated 
businesses and professions. The 
levy is specifically on earned in- 
come, exempting income from 
investment. Under the _ pro- 
visions of the measure, the tax 
is imposed on every person, 
without exception, whose in- 
come is earned within the city 
limits. The tax also applies to 
every resident of Philadelphia 
who works for a living, prac- 
tices a profession or operates an 
unincorporated business, 
whether it is in the city or not. 
The tax is collectible at the 
source, and employers are re- 
quired to make payments 
monthly. 


In the three years through 1942 
in which the tax carried the same 
ie% vate, it was increasingly 
oroductive because of the rising 
level of income. It was increased 
also by court determination in 
1941 and 1942 of the city’s right 
to tax income of State and Fed- 
eral employees. In October, 1943, 
the United States Supreme Court 
refused to consider a tax appeal 
which sought to have set aside a 
previous decision that non-resi- 
dent Federal employees must pay 


| the tax. In December, 1942, City 
|Council realized that it was not 
necessary to have a 1%% rate, 
and so the rate was reduced one- 
i third to 1%, effective Jan. 1, 1943. 
The productivity of the tax and 


these eco- | { 
nomic meas- | &, 7 
ures were the | ¥7 4 





Russell M. Ergood 











$100,000 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 
314% 
Jan. 1, 1975/62 


to yield 1.55 


Bonds 


Inquiries Invited 
on all City of Philadelphia issue: 


COMPANY 


Incorporated 
123 SO. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 
Bell System Teletypes PH 296 & PH 297 
N. Y.-Phila. Private Wires REctor 2-6528 & 2-6529 





Philadelphia’s Wage Tax 


By RUSSELL M. ERGOOD Jr. 


In the past few years the financial condition of the City of 
Philadelphia has shown an outstanding improvement. 
cial management has definitely improved the financial structure. 

For many years the city was forced to operate under an un- 
drastic economic measures. were taken 
which corrected this condition and enabled the city to operate on a 


Astute finan- 


its relation to total city income is 
indicated herewith: 


Wage Tax Collections 


Year Rate Amount 
1940 142° $16,283,820 
1941 114% 18,377,901 
1942 11% ° 24,762,041 
1943 1% 20,761,883 
1944 1‘ 22,315,000 
Percentage of Total Current Receipts 
Wage Tax Real Property Tax 
1940 20.2 54.6 
1941 21.8 52.1 
1942 27.8 48.6 
1943 24.2 51.1 
1944 26.1 48.9 


On March 3, 1945, Receiver of 
Taxes W. Frank Marshall an- 
nceunced that city tax collec- 
tions for the first two months of 
this year show an increase of 
more than $523,000 over the 
same period of 1944. School 
taxes increased $118,083, gen- 
eral real cstate taxes increased 
$187,459; wage taxes increased 
$291,746. 

The officials of the City of 
Philadelphia recently received a 
shocking blow when the Pennsyl- 
vania State House of Representa- 
tives, on March 19, 1945, passed 
two bills, namely, the Finnerty- 
Haggard bill and the James bill, 
which vitally affect the Phila- 
delphia wage tax. 

The Finnerty-Haggard bill is a 
repealer of Philadelphia’s 1% 
wage tax, as well as repealing the 
Sterling Act of 1932, which per- 
mits the city to levy taxes on sub- 
jects not taxed by the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. The vote 
on this bill was 106 to 97. 

The James bill exempts non- 
residents of the city from pay- 


ment of the 1% wage tax. This 
bill was voted 159 to 32. 
Philadelphia’s Mayor Samuel 


said “repeal of the Sterling Act 
would cost the city about $24,- 
000,000 annually. Besides the 
wage tax, the city would lose the 
right to impose amusement taxes 
and numerous other levies, such 
as those on parking lots, bowling 
alleys and _ pin-ball machines.” 
Enactment of the James measure, 
he said, would do to the munici- 
pality half as much financial harm 
as would the total repealer. 


If these bills were enacted into 
law it would require rearrange- 
ment of the city’s finances, and 
doubtless would lead to a large 
increase in the real estate tax— 
perhaps accompanied by a sales 
tax. Even the adoption of the 
James bill probably would result 
in a substantial increase in the 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


Consolidated Traction Co. of Pittsburgh 
Traction facilities in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area are pro- 
vided by three principal sub-systems, namely, Pittsburgh Railways 
Co., United Traction Co. and lessors, and Consolidated Traction Co 


Until 
have 


lessors. 
systems 


and 


three not been 


the present time, operational 


statistics for the 


made publicly available since their 


unification, for operational purposes, in 1902. 


In a report filed with the 
United States District Court for 
Western Pennsylvania, Special 
Master Watson B. Adair, quotes 
segregated revenues which are 
extremely enlightening to in- 
terested security holders. 

For the year 1942, gross operat- 
ing revenues of the entire system 
were $16,098,010. Net revenues 
attributable to each sub-system, 
after all expenses includng depre- 


ciation but before fixed charges 
were: 

Consolidated __$1,908,745 
United Gaetan 481,187 
Pittsburgh _- fee asia 36,681 


Since May 11, 1938, the entire 
system has been operated by trus- 
tees. As of Dec. 31, 1942, funds 
on hand, after allowances for all 
construction work on the proper- 
ties of the uhderliers by the trus- 
tees but without allowance for 
depreciation, amounted to $6,301,- 


Byrnes Resigns as War Mobilization Director 


a 


049, which had been contributed 
as tollows: 
Consolidated 
United 


_.$6,418,825 
1,369,698 
$7,788,523 
1,487,474 
$6,301,049 
Cash or equivalent in the 
hands of the trustees at the 
present time is reported to be 
approximately $17,500,000, pre- 
sumably derived from the three 
sub-systems in about the same 
ratios as indicated above. The 
obvious ability of the Consoli- 
dated system to produce the 
greater part of the entire sys- 
tem’s revenues, leads naturally 
to a thumbnail sketch of its 
properties and operations, 


In addition to important track- 
(Continued on page 1491) 


Pittsburgh (deficit) 





= 





President Names Fred M. Vinson as Successor, Whose 
Confirmation by Senate is Regarded as Certain. 


James M. Byrnes, on March 24 sent his letter of resignation as 


Director ot War Mobpilization 


and the President immediately 
appointed to the post, Fred M. 
Vinson, at present head of the 
government lending agencies and 
previously the Director of Econ- 
omic Stabilization. Mr. Byrnes 
gave the early approach of V-E 
Day as his principal reason for 
resigning stating that he desired 
to retire before reconversion prob- 
lems came under active consider- 
ation. 


real estate tax, or in the impo- 
sition of a sales tax. 

The Finnerty-Haggard bill has 
a storm-swept sea to sail before 
its benefits are felt by persons em- 
ployed or living in Philadelphia, 
the only city in the Common- 
wealth now imposing the levy. 

It must be passed by the de- 
cidedly Republican controlled 

Senate, where many members, 
even Democrats, predict that it 
will die in committee. If, how- 
ever, the upper chamber con- 
curs, Governor Martin’s signa- 
ture also is needed, and leaders 
indicate that he would back up 
the Philadelphia administration 
by vetoing the proposal. 

The James bill, which is some- 
what of a compromise measure, 
seems to have more of a 
chance of passage. However, the 
question of the Governor’s signa- 
ture is again somewhat doubtful. 

Senator Geltz, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the State 
Senate, indicated that public hear- 
ings are scheduled to be heid 
shortly by the Senate Finance 
Committee on these two measures. 
To all parties interested in the 
City of Philadelphia’s finances 
these hearings should prove of 
great importance. 


and Reconversion 


a 


which was accepted ‘with regret,’’< 








to the President, 


According to a correspondent 
of the New York “Sun” the sud- 
den and mystifying resignation of 
“Assistant President” James F. 
Byrnes served to focus attention 
upon the serious difficulties in 
which the Roosevelt administra- 
tion has found itself ever since 
the fourth term began. 

While the military leadership of 
the Army and Navy has achieved 
spectacular success, the diplo- 
matic and domestic problems ap- 
pear to remain as far from a sat- 
isfactory solution as ever. 

The administration’s number 
one problem in the diplomatic 
field was, of course, to establish ' 
a workable international organi- 
zation for the preservation of 
world peace, but it now appears 
that the Yalta conference—once 
hailed as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the President’s career as 
an international negotiator—was 
badly bungled and may wreck 
all the labor that has gone into 
the building of a lasting agree- 
ment among the United Nations. 


The primary legislative task 
which the administration set for 
itself was enactment of a man- 
power bill to insure the most effi- 
cient utilization of labor to pro- 
vide the maximum flow . of 
munitions and civilian necessities 
while the war lasted. 


Partly to Mr. Byrnes’ resigna- 
tion has been ascribed the rejec- 
tion by the Senate on April 2, 


by a vote of 46 to 29, of the man- 


power control bill, as already 
passed by the House of Represent- 
atives. Although the Senate 


agreed to re-sumbit the measure 
to a new conference with the 
House, it is generally regarded 
that the “measure is permanently 
killed.” % 
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Municipal News & Notes 


| 


. . } 
The refunding offer recently |Manning plan to be provided out | 


made to creditors of the Province 
of Alberta by Premier E. C. Man- 
ning seems destined to failure in| 
view of the opposition to the plan | 
that has developed. Particularly 
significant is the attitude taken by 
the Dominion of Canada’s Min- 
ister of Finance, J. L. Ilsley, who 
has expressed severe criticism of 
the failure of the plan to recognize 
the contractual coupon rate on 
the Province’s defaulted bonds. 
He is reported to feel that the 
terms of the Manning proposal 
which call for payment of only 
a relatively small part of the 
approximately $25,000,000 owed 
by the province in the form of 
interest arrears is thoroughly 
unfair to creditors. 


The offer as announced ‘by the 
Provincial Premier provides for 
the payment of about one-third of 
the unpaid interest that accumu- 
lated as a result of the govern- 
ment’s unilateral decision in the 
30’s to pay bond interest at only 
59% of the contractual rate. Un- 
der the terms of the Manning pro- 
posal the province would issue 
new 312% obligations, maturing 
in 33 years, for all outstanding 
debt principal, matured or un- 
matured, and make a cash adjust- 
ment in payment of interest ar- 
rears, in amount of $9 per $100 in 
the case of holders of 6% deben- 
tures and $6 per $100 to holders 
of 4% securities. 

This would involve an expen- 
diture by the province of about 
$8,400,000, which is equal to ap- 
proximately one-third of the 
amount saved by the govern- 
ment since it decided to pare in- 
terest payments beginning June 
1, 1935. 

Prime Minister Ilsley, in an ef- 
fort to correct the long-standing 
default by Alberta and in a man- 
mer equitable to creditors, agreed 
to provide financial assistance to 
the province. His offer, however, 
was contingent on recognition by 
the Manning government of the 
entire amount of interest arrears 
and the contract rate of interest 
specified in the outstanding debt. 
The proposal, according to report, 
has been rejected by Premier 
Manning. 

As a result of this action, 
both the Investment Dealers’ 
Association of Canada and the 
Alberta Bondholders’ Commit- 
tee have announced their inten- 
ten to actively oppose accept- 
ance of the refunding offer by. 
bondholders. 

The association, which repre- 
sents 195 investment houses in 
Canada, made known its position 
in a recent telegram sent to Mr. 
Manning and signed by Secretary 
J. A. Kingsmill. This message 
stated in part as follows: 


“It is the opinion of the associa- 
tion that the offer made by the 
Federal Government would have 
enabled the Province of Alberta 
to solve, in a fair and equitable 
manner, the proper re-adjustment 
of its obligations to its bondhold- 
ers without increasing the burden 
of the citizens of Alberta beyond 
that which your government was 
prepared itself to go.” 

“We are amazed that your gov- 
ernment has rejected this offer of 
the Dominion Government, and in 
fairness we feel we should advise 
you that we do not consider that 
the plan of adjustment that you 
are advocating is fair and 
equitable. 

“We must actively oppose ac- 
ceptance of the arbitrary policy 
and plan of re-adjustment set 
forth by your government.” 

It is also disclosed that the 
Bondholders’ Protective Commit- 
tee has suggested a plan of re- 
funding which it believes would 
treat creditors equitably and fully 
restore the credit of the province. 
This proposal calls for full pay- 


ment of arrears of bond interest 
to June 1, 1945, with the addition- 


vincial Tax agreement. 


advised Premier 
cause of its fairness would gain 
the approval 
bondholders.” Excerpts from the 
committee’s 
low: 


features 
should be met to make it accept- 
able to the province. It requires 
no more immediate cash from the 
province than the $8,400,000 of- 
fered in your proposal. The inter- 
est rate of the new bonds is kept 
at not more than 312% 
so far as the future interest on un- 





al outlay above that offered in the and interest charges. 


| $1,040,578 
| service. 


of the larger amount payable to | 


the province under the terms of | 
Finance Minister Ilsley’s proposed 
amendment to the Dominion-Pro- 


The association also proposes 
that holders of matured bonds 
of the province exchange them 
for new obligations, dated June 
1, 1945 and maturing serially 
from 1946 to 1964 inclusive. The 
new bonds would bear interest | 
ranging from 2% to 314%. Hold- 
ers of unmatured bonds would 
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accept new instruments, ma- 
turing 1964 to 1983, and bearing 
interest at present contract rates | 
to maturity of the old bonds 
and 31.2% thereafter. 


This program, the Committee 
Manning, “be- 


of practically all 


communication fol- 
“The plan meets all the main 
which you have stated 


except in 


matured bonds exceeds that rate. 
However, it gives a lower basic 
rate of interest than 342% on new 
bonds maturing up to 12 years. 
Because of this feature, it re- 
quires no more expenditure per 
annum than your plan. 

“The only point in which it 
requires anything exceeding 
your suggestion, is that it takes 
between 37 and 38 years instead 
of 33 years to complete the ar- 
rangement, and this only if the 
refunding is not taken advan- 
tage of in the meantinme under 
the call feature which we pro- 
pose for the bonds. *We believe 
moreover that because of its 
fairness, it would gain the ap- 
proval of practically all bond- 
holders.” 


Chase Bank Issues Bond 
Price and Yield Study 


A four-page copyrighted pam- 
phlet being distributed by the 
Chase National Bank of New 
York makes it possible to readily 
determine “price from yield” on 
bonds payable at par, also “yield 
from price” on callable bonds and 
those bearing odd coupon rates. 


The tables and statistical ma- 
terial contained in this handy 
guide to dealers and investors 
were compiled by George Holz- 
man, assistant cashier in the 
Chase Bank bond department. . 


$6,200,000 Springfield, Mo., 
Revenue Bonds Marketed 


A syndicate headed by Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Phelps, Fenn & Co., offered on 
Tuesday a new issue of $6,200,000 
Springfield, Mo., 2%, 2%% and 
212% series public utility revenue 
bonds. The ponds, dated Nov. 1, 
1944, and due 1946 to 1966, were 
offered at prices to yield 0.40% 
to about 1.86% to maturity. Bonds 
due from 1946 to 1960 inclusive 
are not callable; remaining ma- 
turities are subject to prior re- 
demption under certain condi- 
tions. 

The issues resulted from ac- 
quisition by the City of Spring- 
field of the electric, gas and 
bus transportation systems of 
Springfield Gas & Electric Co. 
The bonds are payable solely 
from utility revenues and maxi- 
mum charges for principal and 
interest occur in 1954 in amount 
of $453,000. 

Operations of the company for | 
1944, on a pro forma basis with 

adjustments to reflect municipal 
operations, show an amount of 

available after debt 
This figure is 2.30 times 
the amount of maximum principal 


age in the downtown district 
known as the Triangle, Consoli- 
dated’s lines run into the East 
End, out Penn, Liberty, Center 
and Fifth Avenue and Forbes 
Street, as well as on both sides of 
the Monongahala River. Total 
mileage is 195, compared with 504 
miles for the entire system. 

Of the total of 28 car routes 
treated as Consolidated’s, mileage 
is so located that more than 90% 
utilizes track in respect to which 
companies in the Consolidated 
group have franchises or over 
which they have rights pursuant 
to existing written agreements. Of 
the 1,053 cars in use in 1942, 517, 
or 49.1%, were assigned to Con- 
solidated routes. Included were 
221 of the new PCC type cars out 
of a total of 401 of this type then 
in service. 

In respect to the possibility 
of a future re-segregation of the 
three sub-systems, Consolidated 
is the only one which can “loop” 
its incoming lines in the down- 
town district without using the 
tracks of or transgressing the 
franchises of the others. 

Ownership of the securities of 
the 15 companies comprising the 
Consolidated system is repre- 
sented in the following table: 


STOCKS OF THE SYSTEM 


Owned by Philadelphia Co. and 
lessors Pe - 60.25% 
Owned by the public__ 22.00 


Owned by Consolidated and lessors 17.74 
Owned by Pittsburgh Rys. Co. and 


lessors = ae mes .O1 
BONDS OF THE SYSTEM 
Owned by Philadelphia Co. and 
lessors - , ad : _.. 84.80% 
Owned by the public___-_- pene Fe 
Owned by Pittsburgh Rys. Co. and 
lessors — eee sik dy tien .62 
Owned by Consolidated and lessors > | 


Securities of the Consolidated 
system publicly held in sufficient 
amounts to support reasonably 
active markets are: 


Total Publicly 
Bonds-— Issue Held 
Ardmore St. Ry. 5s 1958 $1,032,000 $556,000 
Duquesne Traction 5s 
1930 ey 49,000 
Fort Pitt Traction 5s 
1935 . 1,000,000 724,000 
Suburban Rapid Transit 
6s 1953 sll =" 114,000 114,000 
Stocks (shares)— 
Allegheny Traction 10,000 10,000 
Consolidated Traction 
preferred Z 240,000 6,314 
Citizens Traction 60,000 52,116 
Duquesne Traction 60,000 6,865 
Monongahela St. Ry. 140,000 105,402 
Suburban Rapid 
Transit a 28,000 26,155 
Performance under lease guaranteed 


by Philadelphia Company. 


Negotiations between Phila- 
delphia Company and public 
holders of all system securi- 
ties have been in progress for 
over a year, seeking a mutually 
satisfactory formula for resolv- 
ing the system’s financial prob- 
lems. While it still appears 
probable that a “straight-line” 
treatment will eventually be 
accorded all public holders, the 
comparative strength of the 
Consolidated group issues gives 
them a special appeal. 


Autocar Co. 


Reflecting the effects of Gov- 
ernment half-track cancellations 
amounting to some $55,000,000, 
Autocar’s annual report discloses 
a decrease in net sales from $85,- 
801,039 in 1943 to $59,852,068 in 
1944. Carried through to the 








common stock, earnings were 


Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 1490) 


$2.98 per share, compared with 
$3.81 in 1943. A settlement has 
been reached in reference to items 
remaining after last year’s can- 
cellations, reimbursing the com- 
pany for losses. Although the 
company’s designs and engineer- 
ing are well advanced for post- 
war production, civilian truck 
and commercial vehicle manufac- 
ture will depend largely on the 
Government’s decisions in respect 
to releasing critical materials. An 
earlier indication that 48% in- 
crease in civilian manufacture 
would be permitted in 1945 has 
been suspended. 





A decline in Lehigh Valley 
Railroad’s net income from $6,- 
663,008 in 1943 to $772,120 last 
year is attributed almost entirely 
to the payment of over $5,000,000 
in tax adjustments to the State of 
New Jersey last year. Neverthe- 
less, the company has announced 
that the final installment of back 
interest on outstanding bonds will 
be paid on May 1. 


Indicating its improved credit 
rating, York Corp. has filed 
with the S. E. C. a registra- 
tion covering $4,400,000 new 
first mortgage bonds, the pro- 
ceeds from which, with other 
funds, will be used to retire the 
present issue of $4,450,000 44s. 
Union Securities Co. and Stone 
& Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
will offer the new issue, the 
rate and price of which has not 
been determined, about April 
18. It is only a little over a 
year ago that the preceding is- 
sue of York Ice Machinery 6s, 
1947, were called. 


The S. E. C. has appealed the 
Delaware District Court’s decision 
in the Standard Gas & Electric 
reorganization case to the Third 
Circuit Court in Philadelphia. In 
disapproving tthe plan, Judge 
Leahy held that there is no ex- 
isting law under which a solvent 
corporation can extinguish debt 
by compelling creditors to accept 
an exchange of securities. He 
pointed out that Standard’s assets 
were in excess of three times its 
funded debt. While it is conceiv- 
able that the plan could be 
amended to provide for the pay- 
ment of notes in cash, a number 
of analysts are of the opinion that, 
if Judge Leahy’s opinion is up- 
held, the whole plan is scrapped 
and an entirely new plan will 
have to be drawn. 

This would provide an oppor- 
tunity for holders of junior 
stock issues to re-enter the pro- 
ceedings and endeavor to es- 
tablish better values for their 


holdings in the light of improv- 
ing earnings and a general bet- 
ter tone to the utility market. 
Ralph W. Pitman, President, 
Morris Plan Bank of Philadelphia, 
states that a report made to him 
by Consumer Banking Institute 
indicates that over $1,000,000,000 
of consumer durable goods will 
be purchased annually in the first 











ten post-war years through con- 
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McKeever Rejoins 
Goodbedy & Gompany 


H. Van Brunt McKeever, after 
more than iwo years’ service with 
the Marine Corps, has resumed 
activity as partner of Goodbody & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Mr. McKeever 
is one of the two general partners 
handling the firm’s orders on the 
floor of the Exchange. 

He entered the Marine Corps as! 
a First Lieutenant, and was pro- 
moted to Captain after a few 
months. At the time of his re- 
lease from the Corps he was 
squadron commander with an 
aviation engineering unit at the 
Marine Base in Quantico, Va. 











Harold Marcus Associated 
With Wm. E. Pollock Co. 


Harold Marcus, formerly with 
Cc. F. Childs & Co., has become 
associated with Wm. E. Pollock & 
Co., Inc., 20 Pine Street, New 
York City. 
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Railroad Securities 


A period of prosperity appears naturally to breed proxy fights, 


particularly in the railroad field. 


The incumbent management, hav- 


ing lived through the headaches of normal business periods, is fully 
awake to any inherent weaknesses there may be in the property itself 


or in its capital structure. 


With this knowledge, and recognizing that 


the boom will not last forever, conservative management follows a 


policy of utilizing the boom earn- 
ings to corect, insofar as possible, 
the weaknesses that threatened 
the properties in earlier years. 

In the course of a boom, specu- 
lative enthusiasm may develop for 
the junior securities of such a 


— 


an annual level of around $2,600,- 
000 compared with about $4,400,- 
0C0 only four years ago. This is 
among the most aggressive jobs 


| done in the solvent group of rail- 
roads, and it was done without the 


company attracting a following of | 


buyers impressed by the large 


the underlying considerations 


which make it injudicious, if not | 


impossible, to pass these earnings 


along to stockholders. Eventually |, 


such buyers become restive over 
not receiving any tangible return 
on their securities and begin to 
agitate for a change in manage- 
ment, or at least for a larger voice 
in the affairs of the company. 


The latest proxy fight in the 
railroad field is that of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas which will be 
settled in a day or so. According 
to press reports it is the avowed 
purpose of the new interests seek- 
ing representation on the board to 
effect a recapitalization which 
will result in geting a return on 
their investment for holders of the 
present stocks. There is also ap- 
parently some criticism of the 
present management on the 
grounds that funds utilized in re- 
cent years for debt retirement 
might better have been used for 
purchase and retirement of the 
preferred stock. 

While such a step might super- 
ficialy have improved the position 
of the common stock temporarily 
during the war boom by elimin- 
ating the question of large divi- 
dend accruals on the senior stock, 
it would almost certainly have 
spelled disaster for the whole 
company very shortly after condi- 
tions and railroad operations re- 
turn to normal. The long record 
of the company’s inability to 
cover fixed charges in the pre- 
war era is sufficient to convince 
practically any railroad analyst 
that the road had no alternative 
other than to bend every effort 
towards reducing the burden of 
fixed charges when the cash was 
available, if a thorough judicial 
reorganization were to be avoided. 
As a matter of fact, there are 
many rail men who are convinced 


that the debt retirement process 
will have to go much further if 
the company is to be on safe 
ground in the post-war years. 

It is indicated that fixed 
charges have now been reduced to 





current earnings and unaware of has helped many carriers. 


| these 


company being able to undertake 
lower coupon refunding such as 
Even 
new charges would have 
been covered in only five years 
of the depression decade. Aside 
from the retirement of debt, the 
management has spent consider- 
able sums in recent years on the 
physical rehabilitation of the 
properties with a consequent im- 
provement in operating efficiency. 
Naturally, then, on a return to 
business and traffic levels as they 
existed in the 1930s the road 
would be able to show higher 
earning power than it did in the 
past. Even allowing for this, how- 
ever, it is generally conceded 
that Katy will not be a good credit 
until, and unless, fixed charges 
are further reduced. While this 
condition exists it appears rather 
dangerous to think in terms of 
passing along even a part of cur- 
rent earnings to stockholders. 
Even this does not -take into 
consideration the impossibility of 
such a step when working capital 
is not particularly large, $2,000,000 


|of bank loans must be paid off in 
1945 and 1946, and there are sub- 


stantial interest accruals stili un- 
paid on the Adjustment 5s. As 
far as the common stock is con- 


|cerned, its position is even fur- 





ther compromised by accruals of 
dividends of close to $62,000,000 
on the preferred stock. It is hard- 
ly logical to expect that holders 


'of the Adjustment bonds will re- 


linquish their claim to back in- 
terest (it will be more than $6,- 
000,000 by Oct. 1, equivalent to 
the full peak 1944 net earnings 
after a large non-recurring tax 
credit) just so that preferred 
stockholders can get a dividend, 
or that holders of the preferred 
stock will relinquish their claim 
to back dividends just to allow 
holders of the common stock to 
participate in their war boom 
earnings. All in all, it hardly 
seems possible that a readjustment 
of the capital structure to benefit 
the stockholders is feasible at this 
time. 





(when 


(when 


(when 











issued) 


| Seaboard Railway Company 
|| Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R.R. 


issued) 


St. Louis -San Francisco Railway Company 


issued) 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 
Complete arbitrage proposition on request 
When issued profits discounted 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


| Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone REctor 2-7340 











Morgan Stanley Offers 
Nat’! Bank of Detroit 
Stock at $42 Per Share 


General Motors Sells 
Stockholdings 


Morgan Stanley & Co. heads a 
nation-wide group which is offer- 
ing today (April 5) 
subscription 759,550 shares of the 


National Bank of Detroit com- 
mon stock at $42 a share, a 
large part of which _repre- 


sents the holdings of General 
Motors Corp. The National Bank 
of Detroit, on April 2, announced 
that it was increasing its com- 
mon capital stock by $10,000,000 
through the offering of 250,000 
new shares to its stockholders. Of 


for delivery on or about April 11, 
1945, will be offered subject to 
prior sale and 122,613 additional 
shares will be offered at the same 
price, subject to prior subscription 
rights of existing stockholders of 
the bank other than General Mo- 
tors, which rights expire May 2, 
and subject to approval by Coun- 
sel and the Comptroller of the 
Currency. This offering to such 
stockholders has been underwrit- 
ten by the Morgan Stanley group. 
The capital of the bank includes 
$8,500,000 of 3% preferred stock 
held by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation. The $10,000,- 
000 proceeds of the new stock will 
be credited in the amount of 
$2,500,000 to common capital of 
the bank and $7,500,000 to surplus. 
Adjusted to the issuance of the 
250,000 shares of common, the 
bank will have 1,250,000 shares 
with a book value, including sur- 
plus, undivided profits, reserves 
for losses and - se reserve of 
slightly over $40 a share. 
As of March 20, 1945, total as- 
sets of the bank were approxi- 


for public | 


the total offering, 636,937 shares, | 


mately $1,266,000,000, deposits be- | 


‘Louis Fetzer Is With 
Hayden, Stone & Co. 


| Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
| Street, New York City, members 
of the New York and Boston 
Stock Excharnzes and other ex- 
changes, announce that Louis 
Fetzer has become _ associated 
with their firm. Mr. Fetzer was 
|formerly with E. F. Hutton & Co. 
in charge of the bond department; 
prior thereto he was manager of 
the corporate trading department 
for Blair & Co., Inc., and in the 
| past did business as an individual 
|dealer in New York. 


| J. S. Fischer Partner 
In Peltason Tenenbaum 


| ST. LOUIS, MO. — Peltason, 
| Tenenbaum Co., Landreth Build- 
|ing, announces that Joseph S. 
| Fischer has been admitted to gen- 
_eral partnership in the firm. Mr. 
| Fischer for many years was asso- 


| ciated with Reinholdt & Gardner. 











ing $1,216,000,000. The bank 
13th in size in the country. 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman 
of General Motors Corp., on April 
2, 1945, made a statement in con- 
nection with General Motors 
Corp.’s sale of its holdings in the 
stock of the National Bank of De- 
troit and pointed out that the sale 
of the stock was in line with Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.’s understood 
plan from the time of the organi- 
zation of the bank by General 
Motors Corp. in 1933. In his state- 
ment. Mr. Sloan said that General 
Motors Corp. will continue to be 
vitally interested in the future 
success of the bank in which for 
years it has been the largest pri- 
vate depositor, and that the dis- 


posal of the stock will not affect 
its other financial relationships 
with the bank. 


is 
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Uncertainties Develop Regarding 
International Conference 


(Continued from page 1486) 


lated matters connected with the 
defeat of the common enemy can 
be made known only as they are 
carried out. 

Among the other matters dealt 
with at the Crimea Conference 
were several open questions left 
over from the Dumbarton Oaks 
‘conversations: the voting pro- 
cedure in the Security Council; 
invitations to the United Nations 
Conference on International Or- 
ganization; the time and place of 
the Conference; initial member- 
ship in the International Organi- 
zation, and the possible addition 
to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
of provisions relating to territorial 
trusteeship. 

The decisions taken at Yalta 
with reference to the time and 
place of the United Nations Con- 
ference were made public in the 
communique issued at the close 
of the Crimea Conference. The 
voting procedure in the Security 
Council was not announced until 
after consultations on this sub- 
ject with the Government of the 
Republic of China and the Pro- 
visional Government of the French 


Republic. 
Following these consultations 
the voting procedure together 


with the text of the invitation and 
the list of nations to be invited 
to the San Francisco Conference 
were made public on March 5, 
approximately a month after the 
close of the Crimea Conference. 


Proposal Supported by U. S. 

The only other decisions 
reached at Yalta and not made 
public in the Crimea Conference 
communique related to _ initial 
membership in the international 
organization when it meets, and 
to territorial trusteeship. 

The Soviet representatives at 
Yalta proposed that the White 
Russian and the Ukrainian Re- 
publics be initial members of the 
proposed international organiza- 
tion. This was a question for the 
United Nations assembled at San 
Francisco to consider and decide. 

In view of*the importance which 
the Soviet government attached 
to this proposal, the American 
representatives at Yalta, having 
the utmost respect for the heroic 
part played by the people of these 
republics in their unyielding re- 
sistance to the common enemy 
and the fortitude with which they 
have borne great suffering in the 
prosecution of the war, agreed 
that the government of the United 
States would support such a So- 
viet proposal at San Francisco if 
made. No agreement was, how- 
ever, made at Yalta on the ques- 
tion of the participation of these 
republics in the San Francisco 
conference. 

In the circumstances, the Amer- 


ican representatives at Yalta be-! 


lieved that it was their duty to 
reserve the possibility of the 
United States having three votes 
in the general assembly. The So- 
viet and British representatives 
stated their willingness to support 
a proposal, if the United States 
should make it, to accord three 
votes in the assembly to the 
United States. 

The President has decided that 
at the San Francisco conference 
the United States will not request 
additional votes for the govern- 
ment of the United States in the 
general assembly. 


Announcement of these pro- 
posals was made first to the 
United States delegation to the 
San Francisco conference. In or- 
der to correct the impression con- 
veyed by partial publication of the 
facts, public announcement was 
made prior to a final determina- 
tion of the course to be followed 
by the delegation with regard to 
possible additional representation 
for the United States. 

As to territorial trusteeship, it 
‘appeared desirable that the gov- 





ernments represented at Yalta, in 
consultation with the Chinese 
government and the French pro- 
visional government, should en- 
deavor to formulate proposals for 
submission to the San Francisco 
conference for a trusteeship struc- 
ture as a part of the general or- 
ganization. 


This ‘trusteeship .structure, it 
was felt, should be designed to 
permit the placing under it of 
the territories mandated after the 
last war, and such territories 
taken from the enemy in this war, 
as might be agreed upon at a later 
date, and also such other terri- 
tories as might voluntarily . be 
placed under trusteeship. No dis- 
cussion was had at Yalta or is 
contemplated prior to, or at, San 
Francisco regarding specific ter- 
ritories. 


Decision Rests With Conference 


The basis of the San Francisco 
conference remains the Dumbar- 
ton Oaks proposals. It is for the 
conference to decide whether any 
proposals affecting voting in the 
general assembly of the proposed 
United Nations organization im- 
pairs the principle of sovereign 
equality, just as the conference 
itself must determine the appli- 
cation and interpretation of any 
general principles enunciated in 
the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 


In other words, the San Fran- 
cisco conference will doubtless 
vote on many proposals for the 
detailed setting up of the United 
Nations organization, and there is 
no way of knowing what the pro- 
posals will be. The final organi- 
zation will be passed on by the 
United Nations in accordance with 
their customary procedures, and 
it is hoped and believed that the 
result will be so clear that this 
great effort to eliminate future 
wars will receive practically 
unanimous approval. 


This government believes that 
the rapid tempo of military and 
political developments, far from 
requiring postponement of the San 
Francisco Conference on _ Inter- 
national Organization, makes it 
increasingly necessary that the 


plans for this organization worked | 


out at Dumbarton Oaks be carried 
on promptly. 

We have, mercover, received no 
indication that any government 
believes that the conference 
should be postponed. 





HOLC Calls Bonds 


A call for the payment on June 
1, 1945, of Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation series M, 114% bonds, 
which mature June 1, 1947, was 
announced on March: 30 by John 
H. Fahey, Federal 
Bank Commissioner. This issue of 
bonds now amounts to 
904,000. 


“A high level of principal re- | 


payments on HOLC loan accounts 
has enabled bond retirements of 
the Corporation 


ning of the current fiscal year,” 
Mr. Fahey said. 

“After June 1, the outstanding 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
bonds will amount to about $1,- 
033,000,000, representing a reduc- 
tion of more than $2,456,000,000, 
or 70%, from the totab-@fponds 
ae by HOLC since ifs incep- 
ion. : ven om 





aE 


Ryan in New Connection 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRonicie) 


DENVER, COLO. — William F. 
Ryan is now associated with 
Chieftain Oil, Inc., Denver Na- 
tional Bank Building. Mr. Ryan, 
who has recently been with the 
U. S. Army, was formerly an 
individual dealer in securities in 
Denver. 





$754,- | 


Urge Ganada to Accept 
Bretton Woods Plan 


W«. L. Mackenzie King, Cana- 
dian Prime Minister, recently as- 
serted, during a debate in the 
Parliament on the Dunbarton 
Oaks proposal that the Canadian 
Government was in favor of the 
acceptance of the Bretton Woods 
monetary plan. Although the dis- 
cussion of the Parliament dealt 
with the attitude of the Canadian 
representatives to the United Na- 
tions Security Conference in San 
Francisco the Prime Minister took 
advantage of the repeated refer- 
ences to the Bretton Woods pro- 
posals to state the opinion of the 
Canadian Government as to the 
monetary plans. 


Ottawa advices to the New York 
“Times” on March 30 also stated: 


Criticism of the proposals had 
come from the Social Credit party 
members, and Mr. King did not, 
he saii, wish to leave the House 
under the impression that he 
agreed with their interpretation 
and analysis of the proposals. 
Throughout the debate on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, he 
said, member after member had 
properly insisted on the great im- 





portance of achieving interna- 
tional collaboration in the eco- 
nomic as well as the political 
field. Prosperity, like peace, was 
indivisible, and the whole peace 
edifice would totter if it were not 
founded on conditions of material 
well-being throughout the world, 
he added. 


Explaining his attitude toward 
the proposals, John Blackmore, 
leader of the Social Credit party, 
said that of the two definite 
Bretton Woods proposal—one on 


the international lending body 
and the other on the international 
stabilization body—the interna- 
tional bankers opposed the former 
and the Social Credit party op- 
posed the stabilization body. 


Oswald Love Opens Office 


To Deal in Securities 

Oswald R. Love has opened of- 
fices at 57 William Street, New 
York City, to engage in a securi- 
ties business. Mr. Love was pre- 
viously manager of the invest- 
ment department for Hartley 
Rogers & Co. and prior thereto 
was with E. W. Clucas & Co. 








Commander Hegarty 
Rejoins E. H. Rollins 


D. M. S. Hegarty, vice-presi- 
dent of E. H Rollins & Sons, Inc., 
40 Wall Street, New York City, 
who has been on leave of absence 
since November, 1942, when he 
accepted a 
commission in 
the U. S. Na- 
val Reserve, 
has rejoined 
the firm. 

Commander 
Hegarty re- 
Signed his 
commission 
last June to 
serve as a ci- 
vilian on the 
Navy Price 
Adjustm ent 
Board of 
which he has 
more recently 
been Acting 
Chairman. 
Subsequently, 
he was ap- 





D. M. S. Hagerty 
pointed a member of the War 


Department Price Adjustment 
Board and served concurrently on 
both boards. 














Home Loan | 


| 
| 
| 


averaging $28,- | 
000,000 monthly since the begin- | 





| 


, 


1945 in New York City. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS & Co. 


April 5, 1945 


IN ORDER TO FACILITATE THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
RESERVES THE RIGHT TO ATTEMPT TO STABILIZE THE PRICE THEREOF BY PURCHASING AND 
SELLING SHARES, AND RIGHTS TO PURCHASE SHARES, IN THE OPEN MARKET OR OTHERWISE, 
FOR EITHER LONG OR SHORT ACCOUNT. THIS STATEMENT IS NOT AN ASSURANCE THAT THE 
PRICE OF THE SHARES WILL BE STABILIZED OR THAT THE STABILIZING, IF COMMENCED, 
MAY NOT BE DISCONTINUED AT ANY TIME. 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 

PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 
FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


This is not an Offering Circular. The offer of this Stock is made only by means of the 
Ojfering Circular, which should be read prior to any purchase of this Stock. 


759,550 Shares 


National Bank of Detroit 


Common Stock 
$10 Par Value 


509,550 of the shares offered hereby are presently outstanding shares and are being pur- 
chased by the Underwriters from General Motors Corporation at a price of $40 a share 
(including rights referred to below) and the Bank will not receive any of the proceeds 
from such sale. The remaining 250,000 shares of Common Stock are authorized but unis- 
sued shares and are being offered by the Bank to its stockholders at $40 a share pur- 
suant to subscription rights expiring May 2, 1945. 127,387 of such remaining shares are 
to be purchased by the Underwriters from the Bank at $40 a share through the exercise 
of rights acquired from General Motors Corporation. The 122,613 remaining shares are 
being purchased by the Underwriters from the Bank at $40 a share and are being held in 
escrow subject to the subscription rights of stockholders. 


Price $42 a share 


636,987 shares of Common Stock of the Bank are offered subject to prior sale, and 122,613 
shares of Common Stock are being offered subject to prior subscription rights, when, as 
and if delivered to and accepted by the Underwriters and subject to the approval of certain 
legal matters by Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kiendl, counsel for the Under- 
writers. The issuance of the additional 250,000 shares offered by the Bank to its stockholders as 
above set forth is also subject to the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency. It is expected 
that delivery of 636,937 shares in definitive form will be made on or about April 11, 19/5 against 
payment in New York funds, at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated. Delivery of such 
of the 122,613 shares as are not subscribed for by stockholders will be made on or about May 8, 


Copies of the Offering Circular are obtainable from ouly such of the undersigned 
as may legally offer this Stock in compliance with the securities 


laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 
Incorporated 


THE SHARES, 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WATLING, LERCHEN & CO. 


aA 


- 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 
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Delaware Power & Light Co. 


Common 


Federal Water & Gas Corp. | 


Common 


| Southwestern Public Service Co. 
Common 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 








Public Utility Securities 


New England Gas & Electric Plan 


New England Gas & Electric is the smallest of the three “New 
England” holding companies, with total assets of about $108,000,000. 
It controls directly some 14 electric and/or gas companies operating 
outside 
nearly #wvo-thirds of revenues and gas one-third, with a small residue 
derived from steam-heating and miscellaneous operations. In keeping 
with the New England tradition, @ 


in Massachusetts and six 


subsidiaries are conservatively 
capitalized with aggregate funded 
debt of only $9,350,000 and no 
preferred stocks. 

The parent company, however, 
makes up for this by having five 
bond issues totalling $35,854,300 
and first and second preferred 
stocks. On a consolidated basis 
system funded debt amounts to 
$45,204,300, while “original” cost 
of system property less deprecia- 
tion account is only $42,396,922. 
(“Original” in this case means the 
value of subsidiary assets at the 
time of acquisition by NEGEA.) 

In 1941, the SEC indicated that 


they would like to see system 
bonded debt reduced to 50% of 
consolidated net fixed capital, 


which would have meant a drastic 
change in the parent company’s 
bonds. Representatives of bond- 
holders protested, and the matter 
was shelved by the Commission, 
which a year later started “death 
sentence’. proceedings against the 
System’s geographical set-up. 
Later some litigation developed 
with the Associated Gas & Elec- 
tric System, which owns all the 
common and second preferred 
stocks of NEGEA but has no vot- 
ing rights. Because of this com- 
plication matters again dragged 
ziong until recently, when the 
company filed a recapitalization 
plan with the SEC. 

Under this plan six companies 
outside Massachusetts would be 
merged, New Hampshire Gas & 
Electric Co. taking over five small 
companies (Derry Electric, Inter- 
national Power, St. Croix Electric, 
Kittery Electric Light and Lam- 
prey River Improvement Co.). The 
Association would issue $24,675,- 
000 collateral sinking fund 3%.% 
bonds and $605,000 common shares 
(of 1.000,000 authorized) with no 
par value and stated par value of 
$25 a share. 

Hou ders of all old bonds would 
receive $700 of new bonds, 9 
shares oi new common, 11/15 
shares ot New Hampshire Gas & 
Electric new common and $25 
cash. First preferred stockholders 
are w receive at least 3 shares 
o£ new common for each share of 
preierred, and more if the Asso- 
ciated Gas System does not par- 
ticipate equally with other holders 
of the issue. 

In the calendar 


year 1944, 


| Associated Gas & Electric Corp. debs. 
Wolverine Power 42s 1959 
American Gas & Power 3-5s & 3.6s 1953 
Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 





| charges, compared with $3,000,618 | 


iments was 1.15. 


| proximate since no pro forma in- 
|come account is available in the 





i “stated value” 
| mon. 


‘ings power may be estimated at 





that State. Electricity supplies 


NEGEA’s subsidiaries earned a 
balance of $2,918,767 after all 





in the previous year. Over-all | 
fixed charges were earned 1.41 | 
times and coverage of charges and | 
first preferred dividend require- | 
Under the new 
set-up fixed charge coverage 
would be increased substantially, 


though Federal taxes would ab- 
sorb much of the gain. Fixed 
charges of the parent company 
would be cut about in half, to 


around $960,000, and 60% of the 
saving (retained after taxes if 
there are no excess profits tax 


payments) would increase net in- 
come to about $1,537,000 or about 
$2.54 a share on the new common 
stock. (These estimates are ap- 


press report.) Ten times these 
share earnings would give a fig- 
ure slightly in excess of the $25 
of the new com- 


New Hampshire Gas & Electric 


and the five companies to be 
merged with it earned about 
$209,000 in 1944 compared with 


$269,000 in 1943, and dividends of 
$175,800 (plus a_ substantial 
amount of interest) were paid to 
NEGEA in 1943. Post-war earn- 


$200,000 or better, and considering 
the conservative capitalization of 
the group a price-earnings ratio of 
12 seems warranted, making the 
total market valuation about 
$2,400,000 or some $63 a share for 
the estimated 38,244 shares to be 
offered to bondholders. 


On the basis of these estimates 
(which can be refined when the 
pro forma figures are available) 
the estimated value of the “bun- 
dle” which would be offered to 
bondholders works out at about 
$1,017 (taking the new bonds at 
par). The bonds are currently 
selling around 92. 


The preferred stock, obtaining 
at least three shares. of the new 
common, might thus be worth 
around 75, it is conjectured, com- 
pared with the current price 
around 48. 

The plan, somewhat similar to 
that of Standard Gas, might of 
course encounter difficulties and 
delays in the courts, assuming 
that the SEC first approves it. 
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Coming Adjustments 
In Our Foreign Trade 


(Continued from page 1483) 


represented by the trade passing 
through here after the war that 
national prosperity or depression 


will depend. And considering the | 


vast necessities that will be pres- 
ent in this country for employ- 
ment, for goods and for the use 
of a great industrial plant, our 
margin of foreign trade, while 
relatively small, will be the criti- 
cal balance on which our well- 
being may well depend. 

It is-good that leaders in the 


shipping industry are looking 
ahead toward the improvement of 
this great port. Basil Harris, 


president of the United States 
Lines, speaking for the Propeller 
Clubs of New York last year, 
forcibly called attention to a num- 
ber of basic facts. He pointed out 
that while the speed of ocean- 
going ships prior to the war av- 
eraged ten and a half knots, the 
average speed in the post-war era 
will be in the neighborhood of 
fifteen knots. 


Mr. Harris made another vitally 
important point. The awful de- 
struction visited upon‘such Euro- 
pean ports as London,:Cherbourg, 
Bremen, Rotterdam and _ other 
ports promises them at least one 
post-war advantage. The rebuild- 
ing of a city or port under modern 
conditions is a comparatively 
rapid process. When these ports 
are reconstructed, they will be 
built according to the latest de- 
signs. Their facilities for loading 
and unloading will be unparalled. 
Our Port of New York, untouched 
by the ravages of war,:will on the 
other hand, carry the marks of 
antiquity. That ironical fate we 
must avoid by a program of 
modernization. Mr. Harris 
proposed $2,000,000,000 for the 
modernization of this port. It is 
a suitable purpose for any major 
public works program; it is essen- 
tially a responsibility of the na- 
tion as a whole, and it would be 
the most prudent of public works, 
since it would be abundantly 
self-liquidating. It would provide 
jobs and industrial activity and, 
best of all, would keep the United 
States in line with the maritime 
industry of the world. 


Post-War Foreign Trade 


I am not going to indulge in 
prophecies about the amount of 
our foreign trade after the war. 
There are many such estimates— 
some modest, some utterly too 
hopeful. But what we know is 
that in the business that will fol- 


| low this war, foreign trade is cer- 


tain to play a very large part. The 
important thing is not to indulge 
ourselves in estimates, but to set 
to work now to develop the 


will make a large increase in for- 
eign trade possible. That is a task 
to which business, labor and gov- 
ernment can well devote their 
united strength. 


It is a hopeful sign that in both 
political parties there is develop- 
ing an increasing interest in for- 
eign trade and, in consequence, a 
recognition that the modern posi- 
tion of the United States in the 
world makes it necessary that we 
reconsider many of the tariff 
policies of the past. Under the 
great leadership of Secretary Cor- 
dell Hull, this change of attitude 
has taken form in our; reciprocal 
trade policy. That policy was 
sound, but in its beginning it was 
experimental, tentative and 
modest. But now that American 
prejudices in favor of higher 
tariffs are subsiding before the 
great facts of American efficiency 
and necessities, we may more 
resolutely proceed in the direc- 
tion of enlarging our imports. A 
test of opinion on this subject will 
come later this spring, when the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
comes up for renewal. If the vote 
is close, it may mean that the Ad- 
ministration will hesitate to move 
resolutely toward a larger ex- 
change of goods. If the vote is 
by a wide margin, we may expect 
sentiment in both parties to move 
progressively toward a real re- 
consideration of our tariff poli- 
cies. 


tmports and Foreign Loans 


We hear a good deal about in- 
creasing our exports, but not so 
much about the necessity of im- 
ports. It is time for a considerable 
change in this emphasis, if we are 
to take steps in the direction of 
making it possible to liquidate our 
prospective post-war loans. 


But in our preparations for 
post-war responsibilities, we must 
break off the habit of delay. Too 
much of our financial machinery 
consists of an apparatus for put- 
ting things off. A great part of 
our credit system consists of 
means of postponing payments 
through notes, mortgages and the 
like. The financing of foreigntrade 
seems to be arranged in the same 
spirit of delay, and in that trade 
the parties are farther apart. De- 
cisions are postponed, procrasti- 
nation governs our actions and all 





too often we postpone settlements 
until they can no longer be made 
| without defaults. These delays in 
'the past, which were largely due 


| that the 


5 | 





swept the world, and war came in 
its wake. There is nothing new in 


this deadly cycle. Philip II. of 
Spain long ago decided to have 
|}done with all of the financial 


| machinery involved in his foreign 
| borrowings and he simply repudi- 


ated, throwing weaker countries 
into chaos and ruin. 

The danger of postponing settle- 
ments in foreign trade is similar 
to the old habit of long delayed 
reparations after a war. The fact is 
longer actual payments 


of reparations are deferred, the 


| greater the danger is that no re- 
| parations will be paid. 


We must, as Americans, resolve 
to walk squarely up to these ques- 
tions of how we are going to be 


‘paid for our exports and face 
them honestly. Republican Sen- 
ator Wherry of Nebraska gave 


some sound advice to his party in 
a speech in January. He said, “If 
we are going to sell abroad, we 


| must buy abroad.” And I would 
|add to this statement of Senator 





Wherry that if we are going to 
lend abroad, we must accept goods 
from abroad. 
We Should Import More 
We are going to need more from 


the rest of the world than we have 


ever needed before. We have 
scraped the bottom of the barrel 
in many of our resources. Some 
of our resources of which we still 
have considerable quantities, such 
as our forests, might well be given 
a rest in order that they may grow 
again. We shall have to import 
more zinc and lead, more iron, 
petroleum and timber. The de- 
velopment of our new industries 
which will follow the war will 
require much more of materials 
than we have, in the past, im- 
ported in small quantities, such as 
manganese, nickel, wool, vege- 
table oils and oil seeds, pulp and 
paper. The list is extensive and 
impressive. 

There are a few items, such as 
rubber, of course, in which the 
process will be reversed, but the 
trend will be toward large im- 
ports of raw materials. 

We will have to do some im- 
porting of things that we shall 
need for essential defense, such as 
the elements necessary for steel 
alloys. Our stockpile should be 
here and not in Arabia or Central 
Africa. 

There are other offsets to trade 
—things which have traditionally 
helped us to balance our accounts. 
There is foreign travel, for ex- 
ample. There will be more of that. 
There will be foreign investments 
which leave money abroad. All 
these factors will still leave room 
for greater imports of luxuries 
and goods of general utility, and 
our tariffs always must be ad- 
justed to take account of them. 


Tariff Thinking Must Change 


But the greatest necessary ad- 
justment must be in our thinking. 
The great argument for high 
tariffs in the past has rested on 
the fallacious belief that there is 
just so much work to go around. 
Our thinking on this subject has 
looked upon work as a constant 
and sterile substance which, hav- 
ing been measured and weighed, 
need not be measured and 
weighed again. But the amount 
of work in the world is not a 
sterile and unchangeable com- 
modity; it is a vital organism 
capable of growth. We shall have 
to revise the thinking on the basis 
of which we have sought shortcuts 
to limited employment, such as 
shorter work weeks and other 
share-the-work plans. We shall 
have to revise the belief, so wide- 
ly prevalent in this country, that 
if somebody else makes any kind 


| of goods which can be made here, 
| then somebody here loses his job. 


It is time that we realize that 


| there is no limit to the quantity 


of the many things we could im- 


‘to the complicated machinery of | port and consume in this country 
and, on the other hand, that there 
'is no limit to the amount of goods 


|international finance, resulted in 


| some very serious international 


| balances became so heavy that col- 


| problems. The weight of our trade|in the production of which we 


‘unquestionably excel—goods that 


changed national viewpoint which | lapse finally resulted. Depression are made in accordance with the 
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highest standards of efficiency the | 
world has ever seen. 


Adjustments Should Be Gradual 

If we are going to bring about 
this readjustment of trade, of our | 
laws governing trade and of our| 
past and obsolete thinking whieh | 
lies behind those laws, the time to 
do it is when European production 
is being slowly and gradually re- | 
sumed. If we take time by the} 
forelock and prepare now for this! 
new era in our economic policies 
and thought, the amount that we 
will have to accept will be small 
at first and increase only gradu- | 
ally. That is because European 
production must, of necessity, be 
slow in moving back to its normal 
capacity. In dealing with our 
tariff laws we might well learn 
a lesson from the philosophy of 
Secretary Hull, which viewed 
tariff adjustments as a matter for 
progressive action. The Tariff Act 
of 1933 provided for five biennial 
reductions. Such a_ progressive 
plan makes it possible for busi- 
ness to anticipate changes, plan 
ahead and meet slowly increasing 
imports with new programs of 
essential production. 

Our adjustments to reductions 
in tariffs may not be as great as 


! 


we think. Our merchandise im- 
ports came pretty close to bal- 
ancing our merchandise exports 
from 1922-29. Indeed, if the 


growth of our foreign trade had 


, lease 


The third series consists of lend- 
obligations which we are 
probably going to forgive in large 
part, as a portion of the cost of 
winning the war. 


Avoid Future Defaults 


Let us not go beyond this and 
permit defaults to occur in a 
fourth series of loans—-loans which 
are proposed in such institutions 
as those suggested by Bretton 
Woods. Let me make it clear that 
I am not objecting to these loans. 
I am trying to make the point that 
when we make them, we must 
adjust our economic thinking to a 
proper means of permitting those 
loans to be repaid. 

Let us fece these problems 
squarely. Let us admit that if we 
are going to lend abroad, we must 
buy abroad. Let us put our tariffs 
in such order that we can accept 
payment in the only way in which 
payment can be made. Let us 
make loans to Europe, not neces- 
sarily out of our generosity, but 
out of our business sense, because 
Europe will need loans for her 
reconstruction. The impoverished 
countries over there will need, on 
the physical side, industrial and 
transportation equipment, build- 
ing materials and tools of every 
kind. A Europe rising from her 
ruins will be a good customer, and 
a good supplier of valuable prod- 
ucts to us, if we are willing to 
accept them in payment for what 





continued from 1929 at a steady 


we sell. 


rate. we would not now be view-| In our attitude toward countries 


ing the trebling of our peacetime 


trade as a distant goal. We would | 


already have attained something 
like that proportion. 


What Makes a Prosperous 
America? 


A good deal has been said for 
the view that a prosperous Amer- 
ica is the 


statement, however true, needs to 
be spelled out in terms of what 
it takes to make a _ prosperous 
America. A prosperous America 
is an America going forward, with 
investment at home and invest- 
ment abroad, with confidence in 
the essential friendliness of its 
government, with confidence that 
there may be profit in trade and 
in international finance, with con- 
fidence that obligations, public 
and private, will be honored. 

We talk of how a prosperous 
America can carry the benefits of 
its prosperity to other countries. 


How can we do this best? Should 
we merely tell them that they 
ought to raise their wages, or 


should we enable them to engage 
in a trade so profitable, through 
buyfhg their goods, that their 
wages will increase as a natural 
consequence? 

The grim handwriting is on the 
wall for everyone to see. Unless 
we cdo arrange in some way to ob- 
tain payment for our gocds—and 
now is the time to start arranging 
for that—then we risk having to 
go through the experience of an- 
other great series of defaults. 
Once more, we may have the bit- 
ter experience of unpaid debts, of 
hard feelings between nations, of 
a paralyzed trade and of the un- 
predictable results beyond. I have 
spoken of the danger of another 
series of defaults. Three of these 
have already come within the 
memory of most of us. 


The first consisted of those 
debts to American private in- 
vestors contracted abroad in the 


1920’s. Not all of these failed, by 
any means, but a lot of good 
American money went down the 
drain. 


The second series of defaults 
took place in the early 1930's. 
They were the debts of our gov- 
ernment by other governments, 
contracted during and after the 
first World War. This series of 
defaults led to the passage of the 
Johnson Act, which was the ex- 
pression of a country which was 


sick and tired of all dealings with | 
It was a gesture | 


forei°n nations. 


of isolationism, but to be perfectly 
frank, it was a gesture which rose | 
out of despair, anger and disillu- | 
sionment. 





best single guarantee | 
of a prosperous world. But this) 


| which, in the past, have been, in 
the main, merely suppliers of raw 
| materials, let us encourage them 
in their efforts to develop an in- 
dustrial system. Always remem- 
| ber that our greatest volume of 
|trade has always been with na- 
| tions industrially developed—not 
| with poor and backward coun- 
tries. The great economic paradox 
in international affairs is that our 
greatest benefits come from coun- 
tries which are our natural com- 
petitors. 

Once our thinking is adjusted to 
these principals, we need not 
spend our time and energy talking 
of employment first. Employment 
is a result and not a cause. Em- 
ployment will come from increased 
confidence among nations, from a 
sound maintenance of interna- 
tional credit and, above all, from 
the promises of a lasting peace. 

That, of course, is the theme to 
which all thoughts return—a last- 
ing peace. And it is the thought 
of lasting peace that brings my 
mind back to the fact that this 
important and delightful occasion 
is taking place in the Port of New 
York, which has been changed so 
much by war, and which has so 
much at stake in the establish- 
ment of a just and lasting peace 
and in the world-wide prosperity 
which can be made to follow. 

There are thousands of New 
Yorkers like myself who have 
more than the American’s normal 
interest and pride in the fame and 
fortune of this, the world’s great- 
est seaport. We have a sentimental 
attachment to this harbor and its 
metropolis because it was to the 


bears a century or more ago 
came to seek, and to find, spiritual 
and political freedom and eco- 
nomic substance for themselves 
and their descendants. I think it 
can truthfully be said that more 
people from all sections of Europe 
entered the land of opportunity 
through this magnificent and 
thrilling gateway than through all 
the other American ports put to- 
gether. 


Yet twice within living memory 
we have seen the unmatched fa- 
cilities of this ocean terminal 
turned aside from their proper 
purposes and devoted to the agony 
and destruction of war. Twenty- 
five years ago there left this port 
thousands upon thousands of 
young Americans bound for Eu- 
rope or the open seas in defense 
of their country. And in the past 
four years not thousands but mil- 
lions of the finest of our youth 
and many thousands of our young 
_ women have left this port to fight 
‘in every theatre of war, be it land 





Port of New York that our fore- | 


Janis, Bruel! & Evans 
Formed in New York 


| Janis & Bruell announce the 
|formation of the partnership of 
‘Janis, Bruell & Evans to continue 
general practice as accountants 
and tax consultants with Peter 
Guy Evans, certified public ac- 
countant of New York and New 
Jersey, member of the New York 
Bar and specialist in taxation. The 
firm’s offices are located at 11 
Park Place, New York City. 


Partners are Ralph R. Janis, 
Frederick M. Bruell, and Mr. 
Evans, all certified public ac- 
countants. 





Herbert E. Scott With 
A. E. Ames & Go., Inc. 


A. E. Ames & Co., Incorporated, 
2 Wall Street, New York City, 
announces that Herbert E. Scott 
has joined their organization. 





or water. This is sad to relate. 
Even sadder is the fact that many 
of them will not come back. I 
pray, as we all do, that never 
again will the Port of New York 
be used to send either men or 
supplies to wars in other lands, 
but that for centuries to come it 
will be a port of entry for un- 
numbered thousands bound for a 
‘ better life in our wonderful land. 

I know this will also be the 
prayer of our young warriors as 
\their returning transports steam 
up the harbor past the Statue of 
Liberty. God grant they may 
have that welcome sight before 
many months have passed. 








Taxable Eleciric 
Vs. Exempt 


Utilities 
Federal Projects 


a W. Kellogg Says $703,000,000 in Taxes or 23.79% of Revenues Was 
Paid by Private Electric Utilities in1944. Holds TVA Would Have Had 
Deficit of $10,900,000 if Compelled to Pay Taxes and Interest. 


Contrasting the relative freedom from taxes and interest charges 


by American 
business, C. 
W. Kellogg, ! 
President of 
the Edison 
Electric Insti- 
tute, made 
known yester- 
day that the 
nation’s light 
and power 
companies 
paid taxes to- 
talling $703,- 
000,000 in 
1944. 
Federal 
taxes, equiva- 
lent to 15.84% 
of gross reve- 
nues of $2,- 
955,000,000, 
amounted to $468,000,000. State 
and local taxes were equivalent 
to 7.95% of gross and aggregated 
$235,000,000. The combined tax 
on the industry was 23.79%. 
Total income for all the compa- 
nies was up $135,000,000 over the 
preceding year, but the net gen- 
erally suffered a loss. The total 
tax increase was $23,000,000. The 
breakdown of Federal taxes 
showed $55,000,000 for 3% excise 
tax (residential and commercial); 


<9 








Cc. W. Kellogg 


/ $12,000,000 miscellaneous, 
| $401,000,000 based on income. 


+ | 


of Federally owned electric projects to expenses of this kind borne 


.) Sense 


and 
Mr. Kellogg pointed out that 


the $468,000,000 Federal tax borne 


by the electric companies is in 
sharp contrast to the absence of 
any Federal tax paid by Govern- 
ment-owned electric projects. Ags 


| one example, he said that if TVA 
| had been taxed the same per cent 
|of its power revenues as the elec- 


tric companies, it would have paid 
more than $5,500,000 to the Fed- 
eral Government on its 1944 
power business of $35,200,000. 

A much larger item which he 


| | cited as not paid by TVA is inter- 


est. For the last fiscal year the 
'“proprietary interest” of the 
| United States in TVA, as indicated 
by the annual report of the Secre- 
|tary of the Treasury, averaged 
| $596,000,000. Interest on this at 
2% would have amounted to $11,- 
920,000. 

These two items of interest and 
taxes not paid by TVA, totalling 
$17,420,000, would have, if paid, 
Mr. Kellogg pointed out, thrown 
TVA into the red last year about 
| $10,900,000, instead of permitting 
a black figure of $6,600,000 on its 
/combined operations, as indicated 
| by its last report. 
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| The Rath Packing Company is offering to holders of its Common Stock of record 
at the close of business on March 29, 1945 the right to subscribe to 200,000 shares 
of Common Stock, less g2,000 shares the rights to which have been waived by certain 
Common Stockholders and which are being offered by the Underwriters. Rights to 
the new Common Stock are in the ratio of one share for each #4 shares held of 
5 per share. Subscription rights are evidenced by transferable full 
share and fractional share warrants. The warrants will expire at 3:00 P. M. (Central 
War Time) on April 9, 1945. The Company is also offering to the holders of its Pre- 
ferred Stock during the same period the right to subscribe at the same price for such 
of the 108,000 shares offered to Common Stockholders as are not subscribed by them. 


record at $33.7 





| 


| 
} 


| | 


Blyth & Co., Ine. 


Incorporated 


April 4, 1945. 











This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
of such securities. The offering 1s made only by the Prospectus. 


200,000 Shares 


The Rath Packing Company 


Common Stock 


(Par Value $10 per Share) 


The following are among the Underwriters who have agreed to purchase the Common 
Stock on which subscription rights have been waived and any of the Common Stock 
not subscribed for by stockholders. 





| Price $33.75 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State from the undersigned only by 
persons to whom. the undersigned may regularly distribute the Prospectus in such State, 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
-Harriman Ripley & Co. 


| Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Lehman Brothers 
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The Reserves of 


Federal Reserve Banks 


the 


(Continued from page 1482) 


proximately 22.7 billions of dol- 
lars in December, 1941, our gold 
stocks have shrunk about two 
billions or to about 20.7 billions 
as of the end of 1944. Practically 
all of this decline has been since 
January, 1943. 

The increase in the volume of 
required reserves is the result of 
an expansion of the note and 
deposit liabilities of the Reserve 
banks. Basically this is traceable 
to the enormous increase in the 
volume of money in circulation 
and to the expansion of member 
bank demand deposits, both of 
which led to a depletion of the 
excess reserves of the member 
banks. To keep these excess re- 
serves from falling to a danger- 


ously low level (which the Board | 


of Governors apparently con- 


siders, during this period, in the| 


neighborhood of one billion dol- 


lars) the Reserve banks have ex- | 


panded credit, largely through 


the purchase in the open market) 


of Government (and Government 
guarameed) obligations. Such 
operations increase the deposits in 
the Reserve banks which are 
owned by the member banks; in 
other words, the reserves of the 
member banks. Having their ex- 
cess reserves thus constantly re- 
plenished, the member banks 
were in a position to meet the 
continued drain on them for cash 
by their customers by “cashing- 
in”, so to speak, their excess re- 
serves. This process reduced the 
deposit liability of the Reserve 
banks, but increased their note 
liability, since cash disbursements 
were largely in the form of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes. 

While the war, or events direct- 
ly traceable to the war, undoubt- 
edly account for our gold losses, 
for the expansion of member 
bank deposits, and, to some ex- 





tent, for the expansion of the vol- 
ume of money in circulation; it is' 


by no means a certainty that the 
end of the war will reverse these 
trends. Much of our gold is held 
for the account of foreign govern- 
ments, corporations and individ- 
uals. With the return of a more 
settled world condition, funds now 
impounded will be released, and 
much of this gold will be repatri- 
ated. A further loss of gold might 
result if this country followed a 


policy of freer trade after the 
war. There is no reason to assume 
that the conditions which gave 
rise to flights of capital to this 
country prior to the war will 


exist in the same acute form after 
the conflict; or that our ultra high 
tariff policy will be continued. On 
the contrary there is a growing 
body of evidence to indicate that 
these pre-war conditions will be 
substantially modified. 

Whether or not demand deposits 
of member banks and the volume 
of money in circulation will con- 
tinue to expand after the war is 
problematical. Much depends on 


the ability of the Federal Govern- | 


ment to-balance its budget. If the 
Federal debt continues to expand 


the commercial banks will prob- | 


ably continue to acquire govern- 
ments in the open market. This 
would result in an expansion of 
deposits, and contribute in mul- 
tifarious ways to a further growth 
of the volume of money in cir- 
culation. 

Since the trends of events which 
have resulted in the depletion of 
the excess reserves of the Reserve 
banks show no evidence of taper- 
ing off during this war period 
and may continue even after the 
end of hostilities, the question of 
a solution (or solutions) is in 
order. Only two measures are be- 


lieved really practical: (1) sub- 
stitution of Federal Reserve bank 
notes (National Currency) for 
Federal Reserve notes, and (2) 


‘reduction of the Federal Reserve 


banks’ reserve requirements. 
[Subsequent to the writing of 
this article by Professor Pritchard, 
Senator Robert Wagner of N. Y., 
introduced a bill (S. 510) to lower 


the ratio of reserves against both} 


Federal Reserve notes and de- 
posits to 25%, these reserves to be 


in the form of gold certificates.- 
Editor. | 

Both of these procedures re- 
quire, or should require, legisla- 
tion; and both should be accom- 
panied by a further grant 
power to the Board of Governors 
to raise the required reserve ratios 
of member banks above their 
present maximums. 

Step (1) would not be of any 
assistance to the Reserve banks 
unless these notes were carried 
on the books of the Reserve banks 
as assets. This can only be done 
when the notes are in process of 
retirement, in which event they 
become a Treasury rather than 
bank liabilities, and can be prop- 
erly counted as a part of the legal 
reserves of the Reserve banks. 

Of the two procedures step (2) 
is the more orthodox (and there- 
fore the less controversial), and 
should provide an adequate near- 
term solution to the problem of 
excess reserves. 

Step (1) raises questions with 
respect to legal tender and law- 
ful money (in the technical sense) 
and the use of such money to 
“dilute” the reserves of the Re- 
|serve banks. However, this meth- 
/;od would not only provide a 
'‘“‘banking” solution to the problem 
of excess reserves, but its exten- 
|tion opens up breath-taking pos- 
| sibilities in other respects; not- 
ably in the management of the 
national debt, and the elimination 
of the need for gold certificates, 
and, therefore, gold, in our domes- 
tic banking structure. Because of 
the far-reaching implications in- 
volved in step (1) I shall discuss 
it in some detail. 


| 
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Lee Higginson Corporation 
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The original act setting up the | 
| Federal Reserve System gave to 


| the Reserve banks the privilege of 
issuing Federal Reserve bank 
notes up to the face value of di- 
rect obligations of the United 
States Government deposited by 
such banks with the Treasury. 
| Such notes were definitely made 


the liabilities of the procuring 
banks. Up until 1933 all full legal 
tender money was also lawful 
| money for reserves in Federal Re- 
|serve banks. Until that date Fed- 
'eral Reserve bank notes were 
neither legal tender or lawful 


| Vision was made for their retire- 
ment in August, 1935. To have 
treated them as lawful money 
for reserves against deposits in 
Federal Reserve banks would 
have constituted an accounting 


monstrosity —a confusion of as- 
sets and liabilities. Obviously the 
intent of the law was to make the 
Federal Reserve bank notes a lia- 
bility of the procuring banks at 
the time of their issuance, and a 
liability of ihe Treasury (and 
therefore a proper asset reserve 
of the Reserve banks) while they 
were in process of retirement. 
By a process of financial abra- 
cadabra the Treasury has issued 
approximately $660,000,000 of 
these notes beginning in Decem- 
ber, 1942, making them, by a ma- 
nipulation, a liability of the 
Treasury at once. They became, 
as a consequence, lawful money 
in Federal Reserve bank reserves. 
The notes are thus being “re- 
tired” before they have been is- 
sued. This practice has been 
sharply criticized on the grounds 


fiat money, that it is a deceit and 
a fraud on the American people, 
and if carried far enough, will 
lead to an inflationary deluge 
such as engulfed Germany in 
1923. 


Undoubtedly the practice con- 
stitutes a form of deception, and 
objection might be taken to this 
procedure because it is a subter- 
fuge; but not because it is un- 
sound. There is a traditional, but 
not a scientific reason, for the 
treatment of notes issued against 
United States bonds as liabilities 
of the procuring banks. Prior to 
the establishment of the National 
Banking System (and to some ex- 
tent afterwards) the bank note 
performed a function similar in 
many respects to that performed 
by the demand deposit today, 
namely the bank note was the 
mechanism by which commercial 
banks created credit. No one who 
understands the processes’ by 
which demand deposits are cre- 
ated (or bank notes prior to their 
replacement by the check as the 
principal means of effecting pay- 
ments) would deny that either the 
earlier bank notes, or present day 
demand deposits should not be 
considered a liability of the banks 
issuing or creating them. 


Since 1933, however, all types 
of currently issued paper money 
are actually, if not technically, di- 
rect obligations of the United 
States Government. There is thus 
no basis in fact for the assumption 
that interest-bearing pieces of 
paper issued by the Treasury 
should be considered a legitimate 
asset of banks, while non-interest 
bearing pieces of paper issued by 
the Treasury should be considered 
liabilities of the banks. The fact 
is immaterial that the United 
States, bonds against which Fed- 
eral,Reserve bank notes are issued 
must be,,owned by the Reserve 
banks, and that the initiative for 
their issuance formally comes 
from the Reserve banks. Secur- 
ity for both notes and bonds is 
predicated exclusively on the cred- 
|it standing of the United States 
| Government. 


The present legislation covering 
the issuance of Federal Reserve 
bank notes expires next June 30, 
1945. When it is renewed, Con- 
gress should specifically provide 
that all Federal Reserve bank 
notes shall, at the time of their 
issuance, constitute a liability of 





money, and they were not treated | 
as lawful money until after pro-| 


that it amounts to the issuance of | 


Treasury and can, therefore, be 
used as a reserve asset against the 
bank’s deposit liabilities. Such 
legislation would provide Con- 
gressional sanction for what is al- 
ready an extensive Treasury prac- 
tice. It would eliminate the stig- 
ma attached to the present finan- 
cial legerdemain. 

This process by which the Re- 


serve banks buy government 
bonds and then procure Federal 
reserve bank notes from the 


Treasury of equal amounts has all 
the earmarks of “financial per- 
petual-motion.” When a govern- 
ment bond is purchased a demand 
deposit is created by the bank, 
title to which is vested in the 
| seller of the bond. When the bank 
| has Federal Reserve bank notes 
| issued against this bond, another 
| demand deposit is created, title to 
| which is originally held by the 
| Treasury. Since the notes may be 
| issued up to the par value of the 
| bonds, demand deposits tend to 
increase approximately twice as 
fast as reserves; or reserves 
|created by this process are 
roughly 50% of deposit liabil- 
ities. Since the required reserve 
ratio against deposits is 35%, it is 
obvious that the process of buying 
bonds and having notes issued 
against them results in an ever 
increasing amount of excess re- 
serves in the possession of the 
Reserve banks. From a purely 
banking standpoint the ability of 
the Reserve banks to buy govern- 
ment bonds would be inexhausti- 
ble; indeed it would be greater 
after the purchase of any given 
quantity of bonds, and after notes 
have been issued against them, 
than before. 

However, as previously indi- 
| cated, this process also results in 
an increase in the reserves, and 
therefore in the excess reserves 
of the member banks. Such an in- 
crease in the credit-creating po- 
|tential of the member banks 
|might have disastrous conse- 
quences to the economy if it were 
| not offset by another Reserve 
| policy. The simplest method of 
| countering this threat would. be 
|for Congress to make a further 
| grant of power to the Board of 
| Governors to raise the reserve ra- 
| tios of member banks above their 
| present maximums to any re- 
|quired level necessary to offset 
| the expansion of Reserve bank 
| credit. 


It can be seen that by this proc- 
ess the whole floating debt of 
the United States Government 
_couid be acquired by the Reserve 
| banks. By reverting to an exten- 
sion of the earlier franchise Jax 
principle the Federal Government 
would then be in the position of 
paying interest on the bonds held 
by the Reserve banks with one 
hand and taking it back in the 
form of a franchise tax with the 
other. The servicing and manage- 
ment of the national debt would . 
then be reduced to so simple a 
nroblem it would not even tax 
_the ingenuity of the bookkeeping 
assigned the task of making the 
necessary debits and credits. 


The use of the Federal Reserve 
bank note in this way as a device 
to monetize enough of the na- 
tional debt so that the remaining 
amount would not prove burden- 
some to the country would, un- 
doubtedly, be opposed by those 
financial blue-noses who believe 
that we should be made to suffer 
the consequences of our past fi- 
nancial sins; and who might re- 
sent being forced to exchange 
highly esteemed earning assets for 
non-interest bearing deposits. It 
should, on the other hand, be wel- 
comed by those students of the 
problem who do not assume that 
the end of the war will mean an 
end to deficit financing: who real- 
ize the deflationary effects of 
debt redemption, and the reper- 
cussions of this on business ac- 
tivity; and who are aware of the 
tremendous difficulties (if not 
the impossibility) of servicing, for 
an indeterminate future period, a 
debt of 300 billion dollars or more 
_within the framework of the free 
private enterprise system. 
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The Bretton Woods | 
Marriage Proposal 


(Continued from page 1482) . | 
acrimony. but so far there has}fines of our borders the American 
been a ‘disposition to keep dis- | dollar becomes the familiar “‘cart- 
cussion at-room temperature. No| wheel” whose welfare is a com- 
one denies the desirability of the | 


tee interest of all. 
ends sought. Stabilization of cur- In the words of Lord Keynes, 
rency throughout the world is 


|delegates at Bretton Woods did 
like mother love—everyone is for | not necessarily recommend that 
it. The only difference in opinion} governments adopt the result. 
arises over how best to promote it. | submitted it for 

Some would have us believe 


They merely 
what it was worth to the atten- 
there is no middle ground, that 
all the good forces are on the 


tion of the governments and leg- 
islatures concerned. This surely 
side ef the plan exactly as is and|is not “take it or leave it” 
that anyone who wants the slight- | language. Furthermore, the scope 
est change is suspect and allied|of the program is so global and 
with predatory interests. In real- 
ity, however, the Bretton Woods 


far-reaching as to remove it from 
the personal interests of citizens 
proposal is an appropriation meas- 
ure involving billions of dollars 


of this country beyond their de- 
of tax payers’ money. Our coun- 


sire to see that Congress acts 
try is putting up the lion’s share 


wisely for the good of all. 
of the capital in this very compli- 


Some proponents are _ almost 
] hysterical in their insistence that 
cated international venture. 
Other countries have not acted. 


the final stone has been added to 
a structure which must not be 
Obviously, they are waiting to:tampered with and which, if ap- 
see what final proposal will come! proved without change, will usher 
from our Government. In such 
proposals involving the marriage 


in the millennium. Our Congress, 
however controls the purse 
of the American dollar with the|strings. That body and citizens 
energies and business of other] generally are asking some ques- 
countries, those countries would ; tions. 
be less than human if they were 
unaware of the American dowry | 





International Bank 


The Bretton Woods Bank re- 


which — ie eer ee | facts the type of prudence and 
union. ato hos lan ap. {management which appeals to 
they will consider a plan ap- |} business men. The United States 


proved by Congress just as care-: ou1q subscribe to 31% of the 
fully as a tentative plan suggested !'stock in this 10 billion dollar en- 
at a conference. Congress has the j terprise. Of the latter amount, 
power and the full responsibility.: 990; is to be paid down while 
There is evidence that members ; 99 ¢7 would be subject to call to 
of both Houses want to have a| ake good on guarantees. In the 
good look before they act since | present market, guaranteed loans 
they will bear the blame if the) \ouig probably be floated largely 
program has serious defects. lin this country since we are one 

The Bretton Conference brought | of the few people with money to 
forth a proposal for two separate} jnvest abroad. It is conceivable, 
projects, a Fund and a Bank. In|therefore, that our Government 
each case, the program contem- | would not only put up 31% of 
plates spreading low-cost money | the original capital, but that our 
throughout the world with Uncle} citizens would hold most of the 
Sam putting up the big share of} guaranteed securities sold to pro- 


the credit, either through the| vide capital for international 
front door or the back door. lending. Few can deny that 
In examining the list of dele-| under the Bank we would be 


gates at Bretton Woods, we find| turning over billions of dollars 
that with one or two exceptions, |of our credit to an international 
bankers were conspicuously ab-| body. 
sent. The business was taken Bankers feel, however, that the 
over by a type of monetary €xX- | conditions under which loans are 
pert known as a_ technician.|to be made by the International 
Broadly speaking, “technicians” | Bank would be such as to encour- 
gave the party and invited the! age constructive spending abroad. 
guests. They set the background.|Commitments are limited to 
The result was a “technician’s| wealth producing projects and 
plan” rather than a business man’s | are to be made only after careful 
plan. This is especially true of|study. There is no open-end obli- 
the Fund. gation. Each country knows ap- 
Since the plan was shaped up| proximately what its total share 
by technicians, the thoughts of|of losses might run. It is true 
business men and bankers could|that under the Bank the United 
not take form until final drafts| States would be putting up the 
were made available for study. lion’s share of the egos a ~ 
ia . end, probably more than all the 
ee, ee, aw other 43 countries combined. Fur- 
impressed with the fact that| thermore, at a time when other 
“ hbk ‘ : countries were subscribing to 
representatives of 44 countries kK j aye en caer’ wail 
had met together in one room to | Stock in the Bank, we might we 
consider a vital subject. Out- |>¢€ making them separate and di- 
spoken critics of certain details | '¢¢t — This gp entgge = De 
of the plan have referred to this |5!2€S_ the extent to which our 





i'to five and 10 dollar transactions 





: ‘redit becomes the mainstay in 
fact as a priceless framework not | CEG! De en &. 
to be lightly discarded. It is real-| ‘Me Bank. Rumors also persist | 
ized that isolationism in banking |@! *°0re!én governments continu- | 
is behind us just as in other ing to seek many billions from! 
things. These considerations have the United States wholly apart 
prompted banking and other busi- from any operations of the Bank. 
ness groups to give most serious Business men feel, however, 
thought to our place in interna- that failure to participate in such 
tional finance. Bankers are not|an international Bank would, on 
out to sabotage Bretton Woods. balance, retard international co- 


operation. They feel _ that 
if ae ae eeacnién ax tek: through the Bank there could be 


; - | carried on consultation and col- 
SF ee gna. laboration so necessary in dealing 





aie : ‘ with financial problems facing 
it... Pmis would be unfair to the ahs senien: 

people of this country whose whe Wend 

‘redit is involved, unfair to. the : am 

or a Ht is noticeable that the word 


members of Congress who must} ,, 


2 stabilization” has been taken out 
look at all factors, and unfair to 


‘of the Fund. The latter, once 
the business men who must oper- |spoken of as a technical project 


ate under the plan. Whatever! for currency stabilization, more 
family disagreements may result | clearly shapes up as another lend- | 
from “who gets what” in our own | ing device. Currency stabiliza- | 
country, certainly beyond the con- | tion seems a harmless term. But 








| the plan under the Fund embraces | 


a clearing house system whereby 
in reality this country extends | 
more or less automatic overdraft | 
privileges to countries throughout 
the world. It is at this somewhat | 
open-end line of credit under the| 
name of stabilization which busi-| 
ness men shy off. They insist | 
that no nation but ours, now or 
in the past, would do what is sug- 
gested for us. They do not con- 
tend this should be a reason for 
seeking modifications of the plan, 
but they do feel it is reason to 
stop, look and listen. 


As with the Bank, the United 
States puts up about 30% of the 
capital. After studying the al- 
lowances about subscriptions of 
gold, and considering that we 
shall be helping many subscribing 
nations through the side door, it 
is apparent that a very large share 
of the credit will come from the 
United States. Not overlooking 
the restraints upon overdrafts, 
the fact remains that dollars will 
be the scarce currency and all 
other nations will be able to get 
far more dollars out of the Fund 
than they put in through valid 
currency. 

Americans are generous with 
their money and this idea might 
not be entirely objectionable. But 
what makes bankers and business 
men shudder is that for the first 
time in the history of the world 
outside of a completely socialistic 
system credit becomes automatic 
and pro rata. No nation, no cor- 
poration, no family is rich enough 
to stand up for long under a sys- 
tem of this kind. Children of the 
same parents, in the same house- 
hold, have different will and ca- 
pacity to pay. If each is sovereign 
and has certain credit rights, the 
family exchequer will soon hit 
rock bottom. When it does, the 
“parent” will be disliked more 
than if he had never started such 
indulgence. 

The right of a nation, or of an 
individual to political security 
should stand on equal footing 
with that of any other nation or 
person. Credit standing as be- 
tween individuals or as between 
nations such as Liberia and Can- 
ada, cannot be placed on any such 
automatic or pro rata basis. Ex- 


tension of credit is not a technical 
matter. It ultimately gets down 


which can be understood by all. 
Important questions for the 





Congress to decide are: 
(1) Should we add two more 


| 


already have Lend-Lease and the 
Export-Import Bank. Why not 
start out with the Bretton Woods 
Bank and see how that works? 
By simple changes, stabilization 
of currency can be undertaken by 
the bank. Some contend the bank 
as set up already has power to 
stabilize currency. 

(2) In the Fund as now pro- 
posed, are we getting into world- 
wide financial obligations leading 
to commitments under which our 
credit may eventually crack? 

(3) Should we extend all the 
credit before knowing about peace 
terms or what total amount we 
will be called upon to advance? 


In conclusion, the program to 
be adopted by Congress should 
not be a technician’s plan or a 
banker’s plan. It should be a 
prudent plan for extension of 
credit and currency stabilization 
under management of a tested ex- 
perience. It isn’t just the by-laws 
of a bank that counts, it’s the 
men running it. 

We must not give our country 
away either to.our own citizens 
or those of any other country. If 
our soldiers aren’t the best, if our 
factories aren’t the best, if our 
business and banking practices 
aren’t the soundest and best, we 
shall not long stay in our present 
preeminent position. It is a good 
thing for business men and bank- 
ers to study the Bretton Woods 
plan and to express their views 
decisively. If their judgment is 
without value, if they lack the 
“know how” in the foreign field, 
we will be sunk as far as interna- 
tional finance is concerned. Just 
loaning money won’t save us. 

Make no mistake, the marriage 
proposal advanced under the 
pleasant surroundings of Bretton 
Woods involves one of the great- 
est decisions this country will be 
called upon to make. Once we 
have put the dollar back of the 
currencies of the world, we can’t 
back out. This marriage is for 
keeps. 


Action. on the plan as it now 
stands should not be based upon 
the pride of authorship of a lim- 
ited number of technicians, nor 
upon the: American emotional 
tendency to do good _ without 
counting the cost—but upon a de- 
liberate analysis of each phase of 
this exceedingly important com- 
mitment. The Bretton Woods 
Bank stands up under such analy- 
sis. The Fund with its automatic 





5 Named to N.Y. WEE | 
Executive Gommiftee 


In preparation for the Seventh 
War Loan, starting May 14, Fred- 
erick W. Gehle, State Chairman 
of the War Finance Committee for 
New York, on Mar. 24 announced 
the election of five new member 
to the WFC Executive Commit- 
tee. 

The new members, all of whom» 
serve or have served the War 
Finance Committee in various 
capacities, are: John P. Stevens, 
Jr., William E. Cotter, Edward H. 
Letchworth, Lewis E. Pierson, 
and William Richmond, whom 
Secretary of the Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau Jr., last week ap- 
pointed WFC executive manager. 

Mr.- Pierson is the retired> 
Chairman of the board of the 
Irving Trust Company; Mr. Stev- 
ens is President of J. P. Steven# 
& Co., Mr. Letchworth is a mem- 
ber of the Buffalo law firm, Kene- 
fick, Coke, Mitcheil, Bass & 
Letchworth; and Mr. Cotter is- 
associated with the Union Carbon 
& Carbide Co. 

.Nevil Ford is Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, whose 
membership includes Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, Mrs. Courtlandt D. 
Barnes, Henry Bruere, W. Ran- 
dolph Burgess, Willard K. Den- 
ton, Guy Emerson, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, William M. Holmes, John T. 
Madden, Bayard F. Pope, Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, Herbert E. 
Smith, Allan Sproul, William R. 
White, and Mr. Gehle. 

Mr. Gehle also announced that 
Mr. Cotter, in addition to his pres- 
ent position of Chairman of Com- 
merce and Industry for the War 
Finance Committee, will serve as 
New York County Chairman. 
William E. Boyland will serve as 
Chairman of the Bronx, and Hon, 
Paul Livoti as Campaign Chair- 
man of Queens, Mr. Gehle said. 

In making known the new ap- 
pointments, Mr. Gehle said: 

“Our executive committee now 
includes among its membership 
a group of men and women who 
have to their credit distinguished 
accomplishments in their own 
fields as well as on behalf of the 
public interest. With so out- 
standing a group to guide us, I 
am extremely confident that New 
York State again will outdo it- 
self in meeting the Seventh War 
Loan quota of $3,959,000,000.” 

For further information dealing 
with the part New York State 
will take in the Seventh war loan 
drive see “Chronicle” of Mar. 15, 












































foreign lending projects? We credits does not. page 1192, 
This announcement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these securitics for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation ef an offer to buy. 
any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
80,880 Shares 
Ohio Water Service Compan 
Common Stock 
(Par Value $10 Per Share) 
Price $15.25 per Share 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained frem the undersigned. 
OTIS & CO. 
(Incorporated) 
Abril 3, 1045 
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Inflation or Deflation In France? 


(Continued from first page) 
standard and did not return to it 
until 1928 when the 
given a value of 3.9 cents. 

1934 
franc 


can be had only on the black 
market. Yet responsible State 
officials have said publicly that 
France has suffered no more in- 
flation than England or the 
United States, which is very little 
by French standards.2 Finally, 
Jean Francois heard last autumn 
that his government had a defla- 
tionary program under way. Let 
us see whether this chaotic pic- 
ture can be restored to some sort 
of order. It is, of course, the more 
recent situation in which we are 
primarily interested and to which 
most attention will be given. 

This article will attempt to sup- 
ply the answers to such questions 
as: How much inflation has 
France had? Should France have 
deflated, like Belgium? Is the 
recent financial policy of France 
sound? 


Money and Banking System 

of France Sketched 

For the benefit of the lay 
reader, a few high points of French 
finance should be made clear at 
the outset. 

Before 1914, France had a gold 
standard similar to our own. The 
franc was worth 19.3 cents. 
France early abandoned the gold 


a ww, 





devaluation 
value of 
standard 


ies. 


countries 
off in 1936. 


change 


the 


finally 
Her currency 
depreciated by stages until at the 
time of the German 
the spring of 1940, the franc’s ex- 
rate averaged 2.1 
During the period when 
was occupied the official English 
rate was 176 to the pound; the 


franc 


raised 
to 6 


of the 
and 


forced 


American rate, 44 to the dollar. 


The French banking system dif- 
fers rather sharply from our own. 
Whereas we pay 90% of our bills 
by means of checks drawn on de- 
the French make 
paratively little use of the check 
-system and pay most of their bills 

with bank-notes, somewhat as we 
did before the Civil War. 
as we do much business by open 
or charge accounts, French firms 


posits, 


was 
Our 
the 
cents. 
France clung to the restored gold 
throughout 
the depression because of recent 
memories of unstable paper mon- 
But the rest 
left the gold standard, 
pressure of devaluations by other 
France 
then 


nearly all 


world 
the 


invasion in 


cents. 
France 


com- 


Where- 


promissory notes or accept drafts. 
These notes or drafts are then 
discounted or rediscounted at the 
Bank of France to get the bank 
notes needed. All paper money 
is issued by the Bank of France. 


Thus bank deposits are a less 
significant index of inflationary 
pressure in France than in this 
country. In 1939, note circula- 
tion in France was nearly four 
times demand deposits but in 
this country money circulation 
was only one-eighth of demand 
deposits. 


The French are as little inclined 
to balance their budget as we are. 
Whereas our government secures 
the needed additional funds by 
selling bonds, often to banks in 
return for increased bank depos- 
its, the French government sells 
bonds to the Bank of France and 
takes its pay in the form of Bank 
of France notes. While this is an 
oversimplified description of the 
procedure, it contains the under- 
lying principle. The basis of the 
inflation is bank credit in both 
instances; it is merely the form 
of the bank credit that is dif- 
ferent. 

The French peasant continues 
to be thrifty and to hoard money 
despite his extensive experience 
with inflation during the past 
generation. This is surprising in 


are more often required to give | view of the chief lesson usually 
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Other inccme (net) 


Net income....... 


Summary of Annual Report 


‘Tno ROOFING COMPANY, Inc. is one of the larger organizations 
engaged in the application of roofing and siding materials for the 
renovation, repair and maintenance of existing structures. Its busi- 
ness includes the manufacture of asphaltic and asbestos products 
used for these purposes. As of December 31, 1944, the company’s 
consolidated balance sheet, as audited and presented in the com- 
pany’s annual report to stockholders, shows total assets of $4,046,- 
497.64; total current assets of $ 
ties of $776,017.28, and earned surplus of $1,639,189.39. 


$3,832.70; total current labili- 


Condensed Consolidated Statement of Income 


Calendar Year 1944 


ee ke eR a a ee ee ee ae oe oe oe ee er a ee 


WE ee Se ae $ 477,326.11 


Sales, including gross income from finance fees on 
operations of subsidiary finance company.......... 
Cost cf sales, including branch office, selling, genera] 
expenses, charges on accounts insured and provi- 
Spee pon Conibenrils RON 5555s k ee keel. 


Provision for federal taxes on income, including 
$32,000.00 for subsidiary companies......... 


Depreciation and amortization was provided during the year 1944 
in the amount of $52,867.36 of which $29,158.74 was charged to 
costs and #23,708.62 was charged to other profit and loss accounts. 


Record of Dollar Volume of Net Sales and Earnings 


a 


. .85,129,493.68 


361,414.47 
768,079.21 
36,246.90 


$04,526.11 


327,000.00 





Yeor 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 





Net Sales 


$4,018,167. 


4,444,215 
4,112,110 
5,010,738 
5,129,493 


Net Profit 
alter 
Federal Taxes 
$526,225.91 
540,403.50 
377,905.60 
412,135.10 
477,326.11 


A copy of the Annual Report, which includes the financial statements 
of the Company, may be obtained upon request. 


TILO ROOFING COMPANY, INC. 


STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Net Earned 
Per Common 
Share 


$1.03 
1.10 
.t4 
.82 
96 
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you save you lose: what 
spend you have.” 
mated that in September, 1944, a 
third of the 600 billions of francs 


outstanding was in French socks, 


mattresses, and other hoarding 
places. 
Financial Developments in World 


War II 

Two factors have conspired to 
cause a noticeable rise in prices 
in France, namely, a sharp in- 
crease in the amount of money 
in circulation and a drastic re- 
duction in the amount of goods 
and services available. The Ger- 
man occupation has been primar- 
ily responsible for both condi- 
tions. Either one by itself would 
be inflationary; the damage done 
by both existing simultaneously 
has been very serious. 

German Occupation Costs 

Occupation costs amounted to 
about 130 billion frances in 1941, 
126 billion in 1942, 183 billion in 
1943. While Laval was in control 
in Vichy, the Bank of France is- 
sued about half a billion francs 
each day, largely to pay this oc- 
cupation bill. The amount was to 
be increased to three quarters of a 
billion daily in 1944.4 The note 
circulation of the Bank of France 
grew from 151 billion in 1939 to 
500 billion at the end of 1943 and 
close to 600 billion by D-day.5 
Bank deposits tripled by Febru- 
ary, 1944. Obviously, this man- 
ner of financing occupation costs 
was inflationary in the extreme. 
It has been estimated that the 
annual cost of World War II and 
the annual cost of World War I 
were the same for France.6 

Bad as this turning of the print- 
ing presses was, it was accompa- 
nied by an even worse condition. 
The Germans carried off much 
of the wealth of the country. Dur- 
ing the invasion German soldiers 
were forbidden to send home the 
military currency which they 
were paid, for their families to 


spend. The result was that they 
spent it where they could in 
France, and sent their purchases 
home. When the Germans ceased 


using their military currency and 
began forcing the French to issue 
French currency, the method of 
looting the country was only 
slightly changed. According tc 
the Office of War Information. 
only one third of the occupation 
charges was needed to pay the 
expenses of the occupying troops. 
The other two thirds were em- 
ployed to buy up French mort- 
gages, securities, supplies and 
food and send them back to Ger- 
many. France was stripped of 
much that could be carried away. 
An estimated two and a half mil- 
lion French prisoners were kept 
in Germany as slave labor, with 
the result that production in 
France was severely handicapped. 


Furthermore, the Germans re- 
quisitioned vast quantities of sup- 
plies and required French indus- 
tries to convert to war produc- 
tion. In November of 1943, De 
Gaulle’s Committee asserted that 
the Germans had requisitioned 
140,000 horses, 212 million gallons 
of wine, 2 million tons of wheat, 
2 million tons of fodder, and 500,- 
000 tons of meat. In addition, 
they had taken almost. all the 
production of automobiles, bicy- 
cles, chalk, and cement; three- 
quarters of the output of the 
metallurgical, aeronautical, and 
naval construction industries; half 
of that of other industries; and 
that three quarters of all public 
works being constructed were for 
the benefit of the Germans. Some 
of these goods were paid for at 
bargain prices but even so, when 
the Germans were driven out of 
France in the summer of 1944, 
they owed the French 100 billion 
francs for goods they had never 
paid for. And, of course, Allied 
bombers destroyed French fac- 
tories and railroads to some ex- 
ltent. According to Sonia Tomara, 
France had 116,000 railway cars 
before the war; under German 
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occupation the number was re- 
duced - to -47,600;--and when the 


| 


| 


| 


| tell 





taught by inflation, namely: “What| Germans left, only 7,000 cars re- 
you | mained in the country. 
It was esti-| mistic 


An opti- 
recent calculation puts 
France's rolling stock at 40% of 
the prewar figure. In any event, 
it is estimated that 11,000 cars are 
needed to feed the country alone, 
not to mention the many other 
supplies that must be transported. 
This explains in part why soldiers 
of plenty on the farms of 
Normandy but poverty and un- 
dernourishment in some of the 
cities. According to the National 
Institute of Hygiene over half the 
babies examined in Marseille had 
rickets, and there has been a 
sharp increase in bad cases of 
tuberculosis.9 It was “estimated” 
in September that because of 
transportation difficulties and 
manpower shortages production in 
France had fallen to 20 per cent 
of the prewar figure.1° 


American “Flag Money” Further 
Complicates the Situation 
As if all this were not enough, 
our government clumsily added a 
further complication. The United 
States was unwilling to recognize 
General De Gaulle’s National 
Committee of Liberation long 
after England would have been 
willing to do so. It does not mat- 
whether this was owing to a per- 
sonal feud between De Gaulle and 
Roosevelt, or whether it repre- 
sented a too literal interpretation 
of our announced policy that lib- 
erated peoples should have a free 
opportunity to choose their post- 
war governments. What counts 
is the fact that we recognized no 
French government. Issuing 
money is a mark of sovereignty. 
To use the money which the 
French Committee had ready to 
supply our troops before D-day 
would have been to recognize the 
French Committee, so we insisted 
on supplying our own military 
currency. This was the famous 
“flag money”, so-called because 
it bore the French tricolor sur- 
rounded by the French words, 
“Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite.” The 
notes looked like Bank of France 
notes to the uninitiated, but no- 
where on them did they say who 
issued them or who would redeem 
them. A total of some 80 billion 
‘rancs of such money was issued 
for use by our troops, much to the 
annoyance of the Free French.!1 
General De Gaulle announced 
publiciy on June 10, “The issuance 
of a so-called French currency in 
France without any agreement 
2nd without any guarantee from 
the French authority can lead only 
to seriovs complicstions.!12 Grave 
fears were expressed in many 
quarters that the French peasants 
would spurn this unbacked cur- 
rency and that its issuance would 
further accentuate the existing 

inflation in France. 

On the other hand, President 
Roosevelt told his press confer- 
ence on June 13, 1944, that the 
French had particularly asked 
that we not issue American or 
English money especially marked 
when we invaded, that the French 
had been informed of what our 
War Department was doing and 
had not “objected,” and that 
American troops were being for- 
bidden to buy rationed goods in 
France or eat at public restau- 
rants and were being encouraged 
to send most of their pay home.13 
A returned army captain of the 
Advocate General Corps who saw 
service near St. Lo has since told 
the writer that the soldiers were 
informed these restrictions were 
to protect them against poisoned 
food. He said that the explana- 
tion that they were to prevent in- 
flation in France would not have 
been effective. 

Later in the summer Secretary 
of Treasury Morgenthau went to 
France to _ investigate, among 
other things, the complaints 
against the “flag money.” He re- 
ported that the money was widely 
accepted and cited as evidence 
that it was even preferred, the 
fact that it was being returned 
to the banks for deposit faster 
than anticipated. There were 


All footnotes at-end of article. 
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other reports that French peasants 
were paying their taxes in 
“flag money.”!4 To the econom- 
ist, these would seem 
illustrations of Gresham's 
The layman thinks of this 
as “cheap money drives 
good money.” 


Law. 


out 


each, 
the | 


perfect | 


law | 


That happens be- | 


cause people tend to save or hide) 


or export their good money and 
spend their cheap money, thus cir- 
culating it. In this case, some 
Frenchmen may have been mildly 
suspicious of the “flag money” and 
hence anxious to convert it into the 
goods or bank credit or tax cred- 
its in which they had more faith. 
However, the suspicions were 
never widespread and the problem 
was satisfactorily settled on Au- 
gust 25, when the French Commit- 
tee of National Liberation was 
duly recognized and took over re- 
sponsibility for the “flag” cur- 
rency, for which it was allowed a 
proper credit on our books.15 

It would be a mistake to leave 
the impression that our some- 
what arbitrary act caused the cir- 
culation of 80 billion francs that 
would not otherwise have been 
issued and thereby worsened the 
existing inflation in France. 
Whether we printed it or the 
French Committee printed it, the 
invading forces had to take cur- 
rency with them. An army needs 
money to buy supplies on the spot, 
to hire local labor to erect bar- 
racks and repair damaged air- 
fields and to pay troops who want 
to buy amusement while off-duty. 
Thus the American “flag” money 
can be criticized only insofar as 
it was trusted less than French 
Committee money would have 
been, thereby causing prices to 
rise and a rush for goods to take 
place. True, it was risky for us 
to bring military currency that 
bore no evidence of who was re- 
sponsible for it to a country which 
had every reason to be very sus- 
picious of military currency after 
the German invasion. However, 
what little evidence there is sug- 
gests that the “flag” money caused 
more political annoyance _ to 
the French Committee than 
economic damage to the French 
economy. 


Extent of French Inflation 

Perhaps the best understanding 
of the extent of inflation in 
France can be obtained by ex2am- 
ining black market exchange rates 
and prices, for our present official! 
rate grossly overvalues the franc. 
and mucn of the time goods sim- 
ply cannot be had at the official 
prices. Information on these mat- 
ters is necessarily fragmentary but 
unquestionably significant. First 
let us look at the exchange rates. 

The prewar exchange rate was 
176 francs to the pound sterling 
and 44 to the dollar. In 1939, this 
probably undervalued the franc. 
In February of 1944, the English 
government and De Gaulle’s com- 
mittee tentatively agreed to an 
exchange rate of 200 to the pound; 
later we accepted 50 to _ the 
dollar. 16 It was widely conceded 
that this new rate overvalued the 
franc. However, it tended to give 
the franc greater prestige and 
to help the French carry out 
their plans for deflation. The 
London “Economist” reported ir 
April that estimates of a correct 
rate of exchange ranged from 200 
to 600 francs to the pound, de- 
pending on whether modest 
French wages or inflated French 
prices were the basis of calcula- 
tion, but that 280 seemed a rea- 
sonable compromise.17 Nonethe- 
less, the rate of 200 to the pound 
became official in June, 1944.18 
On Sept. 1, a black market rate 
of 670 to the pound was reported; 
on Oct. 22, a rate of 700 to the 
pound and 270 to the dollar was 
announced; on Dec. 22, substan- 
tially this rate was again report- 
ed; and on Feb. 16, 1945, radio 
commentator Fulton Lewis, Jr.. 
just back from overseas, cited 2 
rate of 250 to the dollar and added 
that there was in reality no 
“white” market.19 Early in Nov- 
vember, 1944, French francs were 


selling near the French-Belgian | 


border for 20 Belgian centimes 








although the official 
change rate was 87 centimes.20 
Meanwhile, what were wages 
and prices doing? The Germans 
had been fairly successful in 
freezing wages during their occu- 
pation and in September the wage 
level was still far below the price 
level. 
bureaucrat would be fortunate to 
receive 3,000 francs a month, 
which is $15 at the official ex- 


ex- 


A minor artisan or petty | 





change rate and less than $5 at the | 


black market rate. A good res- 


| by 


taurant meal cost from 200 to 600 | 


francs, a horse 50,000 to 100,000 
francs, and a bicycle as much asa 
car did before the war. It was 
estimated that the cost of living 
had gone up 300 per cent while 
wages had risen only 40 per 
cent.21 Correspondent Harold Cal- 
lender of the New York Times 
reported that black market prices 
had gone up 2,000 per cent since 
the war began.22 No wonder the 


masses of laboring people pro-| 





. . ) . . . . 
tested when the price of bread| bonds anyway. This rate makes | Committee held a meeting in Al- 


was allowed to rise from 3.70 
francs per kilo to 4.90 francs with- 
out the rise in wages that had 
been promised for some time. In 
order to insure that bread is sup- 
plied at even this price, the gov- 
ernment is obliged to pay sub- 
sidies amounting to over 12 billion 
francs a year.23. There can be no 
doubt that France was undergoing 
the pains of inflation last autumn. 

The French inflation is felt even 
the American soldier de- 
spite his high rate of pay. One 
reason for setting the exchange 
rate at the figure of 50 francs to 
the $1 was to discourage our sol- 
diers from spending their money 
in France and thereby lessen the 
inflationary pressure. The G.I.’s 
are understandably annoyed over 
receiving their pay at this unfa- 
vorable rate. The annoyance is 
not lessened when they are told 
they should be sending their 
money home to be invested in 





goods expensive at even official 
prices, but the G.I.’s must buy 
their beer and entertainment at 
uncontrolled prices. Congress- 
man John Sheridan of Pennsyl- 
vania reported in January that 
soldiers sometimes had to pay as 
much as $2 for a glass of beer and 
were taking “an awful rooking.” 
He threatened an _ investigation. 
Secretary Morgenthau was re- 
ported worried over the same sit- 
uation last summer (1944).24 It 
is, of course, this condition of low 
official exchange rates plus high 
black market prices for cigarettes, 
gasoline, and other supplies that 
has tempted hundreds of our sol- 
diers to steal army supplies and 
sell them to the French. That 
fact does not excuse their offense; 
it does explain why the tempta- 
tion was especially great. 


France Had Planned to Deflate 


About a year ago De Gaulle’s 


;giers at which it’ was decided to 
{reduce sharply the amount of 
| money in circulation in France as 
| soon as possible after the nation 
| was liberated. There were sev- 
|eral motives for this decision. It 
| was desired to limit inflation as 
|far as possible. And it was felt 
that the deflation could be car-. 
|ried out in a way that would de- 
|prive collaborationists and black 
|market profiteers of their ill-got- 
'ten gains. The plan was to reduce 
| the total note circulation from 550 
ito 250 billion francs, to stabilize 
prices and wages, and to maintain 
{the 200-franc-to-the-pound ex- 
‘change rate with England. Alt 
| bank accounts were to be frozen 
|except that of 5,000 francs a month 
| withdrawals might be permitted 
\for living needs. The old cur- 
;rency would be gathered up and 
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WHAT RADIO WILL POST-WAR AMERICA 





Yes, in every nationwide poll 
of post-war buying preference, 
America has placed Philco first 
.. + by an average of 3 to 1 over 
any other make of radio. 


You are looking forward to finer 
radios and phonographs after 
Victory ... to electronic develop- 
ments that bring you a vast im- 
provement in tone and perform- 
ance, that add new thrills to the use 
and enjoyment of radio and record- 
ed music. And, according to these 





Tone In the RADIO HALL OF FAME... 
_enjoy @ full hour of Top Hits from all 
fields of entertainment. Every Sunday, 
6 to 7 P.M., EWT, Blue Network. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS... 
AND KEEP THE BONDS YOU BUY! 





: Overwhelmingly .. 


its a PHILCO / 


‘Straight years. 


after the war. 


polls, you’re expecting them from 
Philco, the leader in radio for 12 


One survey made by a leading 
national publication revealed that 
our times as many people intend to 
buy a Philco as the next leading 
radio... as many as the next twelve 
makes combined. Another national 
magazine found that among Philco 
owners, as compared with owners 
of other brands, the largest percent- 
age intend to buy another Philco) 
go~mm ance, cabinet beauty .. 


BUY? 





Philco looks upon this overwhelm- 
ing vote of confidence as an obliga- 


tion and a challenge. Its record of 


the past is 


radios and 





PHIL 


Famous, for Quality th World Over 


your promise for the 


future. The research laboratories 
whose achievements made Philco 
America’s Favorite Radio will be 
ready to continue that leadership 
after Victory. 


Yes, you can look to Philco for 


phonographs that set 


new standards of tone, perform- 


. and quality. 
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Inflation or Defl 


ation In France! 


(Continued from page 1499) 


the amounts taken from each per- 
son in the liberated areas recorded. 
At first, only smal! 
of a new currency would be ex- 
changed for consumption spend- 
ing. Belgium and Holland agreed 
to carry out a similar program at 
the same time.25 The plan, to be 
successful, had to be executed) 
promptly. Individuals could not) 
be given time to convert cash into | 
goods or otherwise protect them-| 
selves. : 

D-day was June 6; Paris was 
liberated on August 25 and the! 
Germans had been driven out of 
most of France by early Septem- 
ber. The De Gaulle Committee 
was accorded recognition by us in 
matters pertaining to currency on 
August 25. This would appear to 
have been the time to put the plan 
into execution. Yet-very little was 
done. About October 1, all tariff 
agreements were cancelled so that 
new rates might be set that would 
conform with the new financial 
conditions, and trading in gold was 
forbidden.26 But bank accounts 
were not blocked. By mid-Octo- 
ber, M. Istel, financial adviser to 
the government, was explaining 
why the Algiers - deflationary 
scheme had not been carried out 
and presumably would not be. His 
ehief excuse, that the franc was 
no more inflated than the pound 
or dollar, was regarded by many 
as a feeble effort to cover up the 
real motives. 27 


Neighboring Belgium Tries Defla- 
tion 

Probably one of the reasons 
why France shelved the Algiers 
deflationary plan was the ex- 
perience of Belgium. Between 
October 9 and 13, the Belgian gov- 
ernment called in all bills of large 
denomination and exchanged 
them for 40 per cent as much new 
money. The other 60 per cent was 


amounts | 


| Black 


blocked. The amount of money 
lin circulation was sharply re- 
duced. Of the 100 billion francs 
'estimated as outstanding, 90 bil- 
‘lion was turned in. The chief 
‘fact which all this clearly 
| vealed was the shortage of good 
| markets were eliminate 
only momentarily. It w 
necessary to fix prices and pay 


subsidies to insure that products | 


would be produced for the regular 
markets at official prices; indeed, 


government trucks had to be sent 


out to deliver much farm pro- 
duce.29 
This was not all done quietly 
and easily. Black market opera- 
tors and collaborationists made 
frantic efforts to get something of 
value for their big bills and “in- 
explicably” large cash holdings. 
Stories were related of the sale of 
a bicycle for 800,000 francs and 
the barter of 40,000 francs of old 
currency for 4 of the new.39 More 
important, however, was the fact 
that the government of Belgium 
tottered on the brink of political 
ruin. How much of the resent- 
ment was attributable directly to 
the currency program is hard to 
say. Probably some of it was, for 
voters were reported to be de- 
manding additional currency re- 
leases. Perhaps only Eisenhower's 
desire to keep some government 
in power to avoid hampering the 
war effort saved the Pierlot re- 
gime.31 French officials saw early 
that a drastic reduction of the 
money supply was economically 


as found] © 


| prices 


French banks refused to 
notes. 
offered premium 
prices if they would accept the 
larger notes for purchases. High 
were paid for antiques, 
stamp collections, tapestries, etc., 
at auction sales. Black market 
rates for gold coins, for paper 


1,000 franc 
bakers were 


s 93| dollars, and for pounds bounded 
ed | upward.32 Thus there was the pe- 


uliar situation that a fear of de- 


|flation produced a rise in prices. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





possible but politically dangerous. 


French Renounce Algiers Plan 


The Belgian experiment had 
some unusual repercussions in 
France. Since the Belgian gov- 
ernment had not required that 
small bills be turned in, many 
people assumed that the same 
method would be followed in 
France. Accordingly they tried 





held pending investigations. Over 
a million Belgians turned in 5,000) 


to exchange their big bills for lit- 


francs or more, 600,000, 25,000;tle ones, or if that was impos- 


francs or more. Bank accounts 
that had grown since 1940 were’ 


sible, to convert them into goods. 
For a while in October most 


| Istel, 





The French government soon 
made it clear that the Belgian ex- 
periment would not be repeated 
in France. The direct Belgian 
method was said to be unsuitable 
to “the French temperament.” M. 
financial adviser of the 
French government, insisted that 
there was little inflation in 
France but that lack of goods 
was the chief difficulty. He 
maintained his position despite 
the fact that the wartime increase 
in money and bank deposits com- 
bined was seven times as great in 
France as in England. Some of 
the other more probable explana- 
tions for shelving the Belgian 
method include the following: (1) 
new banknotes were not yet avail- 
able; (2) communication difficul- 
ties made the plan hard to execute 
in a short time; (3) the plan had 
been tried in Corsica with indif- 
ferent success; (4) it was believed 
to be politically impossible to 


force 13 million peasants to bring } 


in 200 billion frances to be stamped ' 
and exchanged for lesser amounts; 
(5) there was always the hope 
that France could obtain Ameri- 
can credits, purchase and install 
vital machinery, and step up her 
production in a short time.%3 


The Liberation Loan 


As much as the government 
wanted to dodge the politically 
dangerous problem of deflation, 
the ministers knew that if they 
did nothing, they would have an 
equally serious problem of fur- 
ther inflation on their hands. The 
one thing that was checking in- 
flation more than anything else 
was the hoarding by the peasants 
of an estimated 200 billion francs 
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Condensed Statement of Condition March 31, 1945 
ASSETS 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks..... rer 
United States Government Securities, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


State and Municipal Bonds and Notes 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Bonds and Securities (includinsé Shares 

of Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited)........ 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Banking House 
Liability of Customers on Letters 


of CreditandAcceptances. $ 4,354,883.64 2 ~- 
Less Prepayments .....+++4. 42,623.90 4.312,259.74 
$764,341,245.81 | | 
SiGieeneamatiee en aoneb 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits....... seb ereeewetts $699,159 742.68 
Official Checks Outstanding 1,605,343.21 $700,765,085.89 


Accounts Payable and Miscellaneous 


Liabilities 
Credit Issued 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits....... 
General Reserve 


a 
». he “ < - Se ” . - . | 
United States Government securities carried at $148 037,469.43 in the above 

statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to sccure | 


public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc.., 


Acceptances Outstanding and Letters of 
DOMES 6 6c nics wveinns cb eescey cesses eis so « ° 


| 


$126,849,180.05 


507 707 209.17 
15,520,538 37 | 
1,200 000.00 


“eeeee 


14,485,001.04 
88 592 487 86 
2,67 4,569.58 
3,000 000.00 








4. 463,978.75 | 


4.354 883.64 } 
20,000 ,000.00 
20,000,000.00 

4 846,545.45 ‘ou 

9.910,752.08 | 


$764,341,245.81 
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of banknotes. This was a third of 
the total amount in circulation. 
So long as these hoards existed, a 
financial crisis might be provoked 
if some startling rumor or war- 
time disaster should cause people 
to try to turn their money into 
goods. A way had to be found to 
convert those savings into some- 


thing that could not be immedi-| 


ately spent. 


On November 4, the De Gaulle! 


government announced a Libera- 
tion Loan would be floated, the 
quota for which would be 100 bil- 
lion francs. The bonds were to 
bear 3 per cent interest, have no 
maturity, and resemble the fa- 
mous 3 per cent “rentes’” then 
selling for 103. They could be 
paid for only with cash, Treasury 
bonds, or checks on bank accounts. 
Cash was, of course, what the gov- 
ernment wanted most. It was said 
at first that the proceeds of the 
loan would not be used to meet 
current expenses—tax receipts 
and Treasury bond sales had late- 
ly been adequate for that—al- 
though later remarks by Aime Le 
Percg, French Minister of Fi- 
nance, suggested that some might 
have to be paid out again for war 
costs. Frenchmen were told that 
the Liberation Loan would reveal 
how much confidence the reborn 
French nation had in itself.34 

The success of the Liberation 
Loan exceeded expectations in 
some respects but was disappoint- 
ing in others. Within three weeks, 
the original goal of 100 billion 
francs was achieved. At the end 
of 1944, 160 billion francs worth 
of bonds had been sold. Nearly 
half were paid for with Bank of 
France notes and about a third 
with checks on bank deposits. 
The Loan was continuing and it 
was hoped that the figure of 200 
billion francs might eventually be 
reached. Somewhat disturbing 
however, was the fact that three 
quarters of the total subscriptions 
were for bonds of 100,000 francs 
($2,000) or more, which suggests 
that the issue.may have appealed 
more to institutions than to indi- 
viduals and have offered greater 
refuge for the cash hoards of 
black market operators and col- 
laborateurs than of modest peas- 
ants.35 Thus the peasants’ hoards 
would seem to remain a _ pos- 
sible threat. However, the profit- 
eers and collaborators, whose ac- 
tions threatened to produce in- 
flation in October, may have been 
somewhat quieted. 


Should France Have Imitated 
Belgium? 

It is no surprise that France did 
not follow the lead of Belgium 
and carry out the original Algiers 
plan. She was wise to suspect the 
wisdom of the drastic policy of re- 
tiring over half the money out- 
standing. Monetary economists 
were amazed at the economic dar- 
ing and political foolhardiness of 
the Belgian program. It was di- 
rectly contrary to one of the out- 
standing lessons of monetary his- 
tory following World War I which 
may be summarized briefly, 
“Don’t heap the pains of deflation 
upon those of inflation.” While 
it is theoretically true that a mod- 
erate inflation tends to penalize 
creditors and laborers and benefit 
businessmen and farmers, and that 
a moderate deflation has the op- 
posite effect, there is no assur- 
ance that the persons who were 
unjustifiably enriched by inflation 
will be proportionately impover- 
ished by deflation or that either 
inflation or deflation can be meas- 
urably controlled. The old saying 
that “Two wrongs do not make a 
right” applies here. 

There are several outstanding 
illustrations in the history of the 





past century that deflation breeds 


political discontent. In our own 
country after the Civil War we 
experienced falling prices for 
30 years. This was the era of 
agrarian discontent, greenbackism, 
and the free silver movement 
which culminated in the Bryan 
campaign of 1896. Depression, ac- 
companied by deflation, threw 
Hoover out of office in 1932 and 
brought on the New Deal, whose 


monetary experiments were de- 
signed to raise the price level and 
bring back prosperity. Deflation 
in England between 1925 and 1931 


failed when labor unions and 
others resisted wage reductions. 
England abandoned the_ gold 


standard and has been prejudiced 
against it ever since, whereas it 
is her self-imposed deflation she 
should blame. France suffered a 
severe deflation between 1929 and 
1936 which was the cause, to a 
considerable extent, of the politi- 
cal unrest of that period. Finally, 
the Belgian government headed 
by Premier Pierlot has recently 
been forced to resign. Shortage of 
goods caused by the war demands 
of large Allied armies is cited as 
a major cause.%6 Certainly defla- 
tion which discourages production - 
was not calculated to lessen this 
difficulty. 

In summary, deflation is eco- 
nomically wrong and often results 
in political collapse. De Gaulle 
was wise to avoid it. 


Some Queries Answered 


It may be asked, “Was not the 
Liberation Loan only a softer, a 
subtler method of producing de- 
flation? Won't the party that 
sponsored it be held responsible 
if deflation is achieved?” The an- 
swer to that must, of course, be a 
guess. My guess is “Probably a 
sharp fall in prices would lead to 
the resignation of the De Gaulle 
regime.” But two very significant 
factors need to be recalled. First, 
absorbing surplus spending power 
by confiscation and taxation is 
more unpopular than absorbing it 
by government borrowing. The 
people do not feel that their 
money is so irretrievably lost 
when they lend it, even though 
taxes must eventually be imposed 
to retire the loans. That is why 
we pay for the war by borrowing 
rather than by taxing although 
experts admit taxation is the bet- 
ter method. Borrowing is politi- 
cally more expedient. Hence the 
French method was preferable to 
the Belgian. The Liberation Loan 
stopped the rush to spend savings 
and avoid confiscation. This rush 
might have made the existing in- 
flation worse. That was the very 
condition which the original Al- 
giers deflation scheme was in- 
tended to prevent. 

The second significant factor is 
that the Liberation Loan was not 
intended to produce a fall in 
prices but to sop up the 200 billion 
francs being hoarded by peasants 
and others and thus prevent a 
further rise in prices. If this is 
all that is done, the Committee 
has little to fear. If it is asked 
how the French government can 
know just how much purchasing 
power to absorb so as to strike the 
happy medium between inflation 
and deflation, the answer must be 
that it would be a difficult deci- 
sion to make. But probably it 
will not have to be made. As the 
costs of continuing the war weigh 
more heavily on France, less will 
be heard of deflation and more 
will be said about “holding the 
line” against inflation. The chances 
of holding this line are now im- 
proved. 

Another question is whether 
wages are not far out of line and 
due for a sharp increase. French 
workers were promised a 40 per 
cent increase in September but 
little has been done about it. The 
fact that prices have gone up 
many times as much as wages has 
lowered the French standard of 
living. This is a tragic fact but it 
is a logical consequence of the war 
and of the heavy confiscations re- 
sulting from German occupation. If 
French productivity is 20 per cent 
of normal, as has been estimated, 
that means that only 20 per cent 
of the normal flow of goods and 
services is available. Raising 
wages will not help, because in- 
creased wages cannot buy more 
goods than there are. The only 
answer is increased production in- 
cluding improved transportation. 


| Until that is accomplished: sub- 





stantial and general wage in- 


All footnotes at end of article. 
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creases cannot be expected. Many 
Frenchmen sense this truth. That 
is why they are worried because 
the civilian supplies we promised 
are behind schedules. We prom- 


ised six shiploads of civilian sup- | 
in January but only two) 


plies 
arrived and they carried cotton 


chiefly rather than railroad equip- ' 


ment, trucks, tin, zinc, or synthetic 
rubber.37 

It is probably the present low 
productivity that has just caused 
France to veer towards state so- 
cialism.38 Private capital appar- 
ently could not produce enough 
under the difficult conditions now 
existing to satisfy the French peo- 
ple. Wage earners were especial- 
ly dissatisfied. The De Gaulle 
government, it must be assumed, 
believed it could restore pros- 


perity more quickly by undertak- | 


ing the responsibility for pro- 
duction itself. The 
program will probably be consid- 
ered a success, for economic con- 
ditions in France will undoubted- 
ly improve regardless of 
economic system 


socialistic | 


| OUR 
REPORTER’S 
REPORT 


Notwithstanding the vast amount 
of potential new issues practically 
ready for market, this week prom- 
ised to be rather dull until news 
came of the decision of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. to dispose of its 
large holdings in the National 
Bank of Detroit. 

Publie offering of the Gen- 
eral Motors block, consisting of 
509,000 shares of capital stock 
and “rights” to subscribe to an 
additional 126,000 shares, was 
slated to be made today by the 
banking group which was se- 
lected to handle the distribution. 
Until the big bank stock sale 
| came to light it had appeared that 
|\the week would yield only one 
| big issue, namely, the $54,000,000 


the | of new Chicago & North Western 
in operation.| Railway bonds which were up for 


The state planners will get the) bids yesterday. 


credit for the improvement. 


Recapitulation 


My conclusions are quickly | 


stated. France has experienced a 
fairly severe 


inflation brought | 


General Motors acquired its 
| holdings in the Detroit bank 
| back in the dark days of 1933 
when the bank “holiday” left 
the big motor metropolis with- 
out banking facilities. General 


starting line. 

Proceeds from this offering will 
be applied to retirement of an 
issue of 3%4s falling due in 1972. 


Moving Out Steadily 
The lull in the new issue field 


was not unwelcomed among those 
interests who have been working 
on several deals which have been 
a bit slow in moving. 

Although the bonds are reported 
moving steadily it was reported | 


during the early part of the week | 


banking aggregations will toe the | that the Pacific Gas & Electric 3s 


'brought out last week are still 
around. 
The same holds true of the 


| Laclede Gas Light Co. bonds and 


Florida Power preferred stock 
| brought out a fortnight ago. 








New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Milton R. Katzenberg, member 


of the Exchange, retired on Mareh 
3lst from partnership in Jaeeb 
Stern & Sons, which retired as a 
member firm as of the same date. 

Allan L. Carter, Jr., retimed 
from partnership in Stein Bres. 
& Boyce, Baltimore, Md., on 
March 23d. 

Privilege of George F. Robb to 
act as alternate for John W. 
Walters, partner in Stevens & 
Legg, was withdrawn March 29th. 
Mr. Robb has acquired the Ex- 
change membership of the late 
Marius A. Charavay. 








THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Motors, at the behest of the 
Government, proceeded to or- 
ganize the National Bank of 
Detroit and subscribed $12,- 
500,000 common stock, the RFC 
taking an equivalent amount in 
preferred. 


about by an increase in money | 
and a decrease in productivity. | 
Our “flag” money did more po- 
litical than economic damage but | 
neither was great. France was 
wise to renounce her original | 
plans for a drastic deflation after | 
witnessing the Belgian experi-| at that time the big motor com- 
ment. Deflation is economically | pany stated that its investment in 
harmful and politically danger-| the bank was temporary and now, 
ous. The Liberation Loan to sop) jo years later, the management 
up the supply of hoarded money | believes the time has come to 
was a better plan and has been a! withdraw from participation. 
moderate success. Unless France : 
sharply alters her recent financial Chicago & North Western 
policy, deflation is unlikely to With several other sizable rail- 
take place. The war may produce! road deals in the offing, invest- 
more inflation but the chances of| ment interests were inclined to 
controlling it are now improved. | watch with more than ordinary 
Bb ihc (interest the reception accorded 
1 London “Economist,” Dec. 9, 1944, p.| todays’ offering of $54,000,000 of 
780; N. Y. “Times,” Sept. 22, 1944, p. 6.| Chicago & North Western Rail- 
2N. Y. ‘‘Times,’’ Oct. 22, 1944, p. 14. way’s new first mortgage bonds. 


K, Carrying a 44-year maturity, 
lling due in 1989, this issue 


3N. Y¥. *Times,” Cet. 
Nov. 5, 1944, p. 3. 
4 League of Nations, 


1944, p. 4;) 


*‘Monthly Bulletin | fa 








STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1945 


A a ttn Malti mn nM 


OP 


soo eoererrecereoerceoereoermreoermrererrweeworwreereoeworrerereoereeaereeoeaoeeeaeoereernewnrewnrneerereee* 











of Statistics,’ Jan., 1944, p. 28n; N. Y. : P P ° 
“Times,” Sept. 22, 1944, p. 6 (H. Callen-| Was the object of bidding by 
der); N. Y¥. “Herald Tribune,” Feb. 24,| two formidable banking groups 
1945. esterday. 
5 London ‘‘Economist,’’ Feb. 5, 1944, p. y y . 
185; Oct. 28, 1944, p. 584. Proceeds, along with other cor- 
a. Sept. 22, 1944, p. 6| porate funds, would be used to 
e TF ¢ 
TN. Y. “Times,” Aug. 16, 1943, p. 5. redeem on July 1, next, $47,979,442 
8N. ¥. “Times,” Nov. 21, 1943, p. 38;/series A 4s due Jan. 1, 1989, and 


Sept. 22, 1944, p. 6. 
9N. Y. “Herald-Tribune,”’ Jan. 17, 1944, 

edit. page; Feb. 18, 1945, fin. page. 
10N. Y. ‘*Times,”’ Sept. 8, 


1944, p. 5. | 
11N. Y. ‘‘Times,”’ Feb. 11, 1944; June 12, | 
1944, p. 7; ‘‘Life’’ Mag., Oct. 9, 1944, p. 13. | 


| about $12,700,000 in smaller divi- 
| Sional issues outstanding. 


Right on the Job 
How the position, financial of 


= “4 § ete poser bet ee * = | course, of many railroads has been 
Aug. 22, 1944, p. 6. Morgenthau later| Changed by the tremendous traf- 


said American soldiers sent home 90% of | fic and consequent revenues gen- 


their pay. 
p. 5. 
14N. Y. ‘‘Times,’”’ Aug. 25, 1944, p. 5; 


Economists’ National Committee on Mone- | 


tarv Policy, 
1944, No. 16. 

15 N. Y. ‘‘Times,” Aug. 
Aug. 26, 1944, p. 5: London ‘“‘Economist,’’ 
Aug. 26, 1944, p. 293. 

16 N. Y. ‘‘Times,”’ Feb. 9, 1944, p. 8. 

17 Londen ‘‘Economist,’ April 8, 1944, 


‘*‘Monetary Notes,”’ 


N. ¥. “Times,” Aug. 25, 1944, | erated by the war becomes ap- 
| parent with the passage of time. 


The depression forced a number 


August, | of carriers into the courts for re- 
11, 1944, p. 3; | Organization, 


included among 
them being Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific.. 


p. 474. Both are now awaiting court 
Oe ee eet Mead: wn y,| seeteval of plans whieh wil 
omumes* Get 11. 1044, p) 29: Oct. 92, nd their sojourn in the hands 
1944, p. 13; N. Y. “Herald Tribune,” Dec.| Of trustees. And bankers are 
22, 1944. waiting, and patiently, for the 
20N. Y. ‘“Times,”’ Nov. 19, 1944, p. 12. courts te-say the word. 
21N. Y. ‘“‘Times,’’ Sept. 8, 1944, p. 5. | ii : 
22N. Y. “Times.” Sept. 22, 1944, p. 6.| Revision plans of these roads 
23.N. ¥. “Times,” Oct. 7, 1944, p. 4. | have been in the making for sev- 
24N. Y. ‘Times,’ Sept. 10, 1944, p. 13;|eral years and meanwhile the 
N. Y. “Herald Tribune,’’ Sept. 16, 1944; 


Economists’ National Committee on Mone- 
tary Policy, ‘‘Monetary Notes,’’ Jan., 1945, 
5 


p. 5. 
25N. Y. “Times,” May 4, 1944, p. 1; 
Aug. 24, 1944, p. 7; Oct. 7, 1944. p. 4. 
26N. Y. ‘‘Times,’”’ Oct. 1, 1944, p. 13; 
London ‘‘Economist,’’ Oct. 14, 1944, p. 518. 
27N. Y. ‘“Times,”’ Oct. 22, 1944, p. 
28N. Y. ‘Times,’ Oct. 15, 1944, 
p. 5 (McCormac edit.); Oct. 29, 1944, p. 8. 
29N. Y. ‘Times,’ Oct. 
(edit.); Nov. 19, 1944, p. 8. 


; 


14. | 
IV, | 


27, 1944, p. 22 


roads have been steadily improv- 
ing their positions. 

Now bankers are eyeing these 
two carriers as prospects for re- 
financing. Rock Island is con- 
templating replacement of some 
$80,000,000 of the securities to 
be issued under its plan, while 
the St. Paul is expected to re- 
finance a part of its $59,515,000 


Pe. ce —— Oct. 15, 1944, P. 5| of new bonds created under its 
31N. Y. “Times,” Oct. 26, 1944, p. 9;| Plan. 
Nov. 5, 1944, p. 3. ‘ ‘ 
39. ¥. “Times,” Oct. 22. 1944, p. 13. Ohio Edison Next Week 
33.N. ¥. “Times,” Oct. 17, 1944, p. 8. ' Bidding promises to be lively 
N. Y¥. “Times,” . 4, 1944, p. 45} ; : 
mtn P- * | for the Ohio Edison Co.’s $26,089,- 
35 London “Economist,” Dec. 30, 1944, 000 of new first mortgage bonds 
p. 873. 'next Monday. 


36 N. Y. ‘“‘Herald Tribune,”’ Feb. 8, 1945. 

37 N. Y. ‘“‘Herald Tribune,’ Feb. 4. 1945. 

38N. Y. “Herald Tribune,’ Feb. 11, 
1945, p. 1. 





| 


A call by the company for bids 
to be submitted at that time dis- 


| closed that at least three sizable 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. 





RESOURCES 

, 

Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . $ 887,572,708.27 
U. S. Government Obligations, direct and } 
fully guacanteed:. °.° 6 6 se so o-| «2, 779, 468, 19884 
State and Municipal Securities. . . . . 81,644,948.84 } 
Other Securities . . . . . « . + « 149,158,297.94 ) 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances 855,787,287.59 
Accrued Interest Receivable . .... 10,677,144.26 
TECTIA 66 eo ke 8 Oe 6,283,549.54 | 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . 3,626,600.47 ! 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . .. . 7,050,000.00 
Dashing Seuss se 8 tt we eS 34,767,782.41 | 
Cee eee. sg ee Se 8 SO ee 3,853,022.64 
Cpe ee. 6 oe -- pe 2,418,765.45 | 
$4,822,301,303.95 








LIABILITIES 





- $111,000,000.00 








Surplus. . . . . . 124,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . . 57,371,903.87 
~— $ -292,371,903.87 
Reserve for Contingencies . . .« « « « 10,666,678.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . . « -« 12,084,224.50 
Deposts. « «© 0 « « © « « « « « . 4,497, 560,400.69 

Acceptances Outstanding $ 8,078,802.84 
Less Amount in Portfolio _ 4,386,735.56 3,692,067.28 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . « « «© «© « « 77,236.06 
Other Liabilities . « « «§ © © «© @ 5,848,793.55 
' $4,822,301,303.95 


United States Government and other securities carried at $895,338,440.00 are pledged 
to secure U. S. Government War Loan Deposits of $653,035,550.71 and other public 
funds and trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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ANALYZED 





A. 


| New York Chicago 


TELETYPE L. 


INSURANCE & BANK STOCKS 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 
REVIEWED 
Special Bulletin and Booklet Service to Dealers & Brokers 
Trading daily 7 a. m. to 5 p. m. (P. C. T.) 
Inquiries invited. Orders solicited. 


| BUTLER-HUFF & CO. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
210 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
PRIVATE WIRES 


oy 
279 


COMPARED 


Seattle 


San Francisco 
L. A. 280 


For Scott Radic Labs. 


behalf of the 
| known Scott 
market with 
by a banking group headed by 
Brailsford & Co. and Shillinglaw, 
| Crowder & Co., Inc., and Herrick, 
| Waddell & Co., Inc., of 225,000 
'shares of common stock of E. H. 
| Scott Radio Laboratories, Inc., 
| priced at $3.125 per share. 

| Of the total, 148,150 snares rep- 


internationally- 
radio 











Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 

By the time this column appears, first quarter statements of most 
of the leading banks will have been published. 
their first quarter indicated earnings will be greater this year than 
they were in the first quarter of 1944. 
how they'could be otherwise, for deposits and earning assets are sub- 
stantially larger than they were a year ago, as the following tabula- 
tion shows for a group of 15 leading Wall Street banks. 


Total U.S. Gov't. Loans 
Date— Deposits Earning Assets Securities and Discounts 
Dec. 31, 1943 $21,819,000,000 $18,671,000,000 $13,382,000,000 $4,075,000,000 
March 31, 1944 22,472,000,000 19,578,000,000 13,886,000,000 4,419,000,000 
June 30, 1944 24,132,000,000 21,228,000,000 14,809,000,000 5,128,000,000 
Sept. 30, 1944 22,542,000,000 20,095,000,000 14,274,000,000 4,468,000,000 
Dec. 30, 1944 25,155,000,000 22,450,000,000 15,780,000,000 5,416,000,000 


During the yea 
deposits expanded 15.3% while 
total earning assets expanded 
20.2%: thus the banks were more 
fully invested on Dec. 30, 1944 
then they were on Dec. 31, 19453. 
Holdings of U. S. Governments 
expanded 17.9% while loans and 
discounts expanded 32.9%. 

On Dec. 31, 1943, total earning 
assets represented 85.6% of de- 


f 


posits, compared with 89.2%, Dec. 
30, 1944; U. S. Governments rep- 
resented 61.3% of deposits on 
Dec. 31, 1943 and Loans and Dis- 
counts 18.7%, compared with 
62.7% and 21.5% respectively on 
Dec. 30, 1944. 

The satisfactory condition of the 
banks was reflected to some ex- 
tent in relatively favorable mar- 
ket action during 1944, their 
shares, as measured by the Ameri- 
can Banker Index, advancing 
20.5% compared with an advance 
of 12.1% by the Dow Jones In- 
dustrial Average. Thus far in 1945, 
however, they have declined from 
an index of 45.8 to 43.9, or 4.1%, 
compared with an advance by the 
Dow Jones Industrials from 152.32 
to 154.06, or 1.1%. From the 1932 
lows the American Banker Index 
has advanced only 83.7% com- 
pared with an advance of 273.8% 
by the Dow Jones _ Industrial 
Average! 

Despite the increased earnings 
of leading Wall Street banks in 
recent years, the steady growth in 
book values, the expansion in 





Central Hanover 


Bank & Trust Co. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


AM Ker. &Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other leading exchanges 


1 WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 
Telephone Digby 4-2525 





r 1944 their total * . 
'earning assets and the favorable 


It is expected that 


In fact it is difficult to see 


resents new financing on behalf of 
'the company and the proceeds 
| from it will be added to working 
| capital. The remaining 76,850 
| shares represents holdings of 
| present stockholders. 

| The company, organized 
1927, has its plants in Chicago. It 
manufactures what is generally 
considered to be the most ad- 
vanced and perfect radio pro- 
duced. It has always done its own 
independent research and _ has 
been credited with a large number 
of “firsts” in the industry. It has 
never entered the low-priced field 
and does not contemplate enter- 
ing it in the postwar era. 

Net profit for the fiscal year 
ended May 31, 1944 was $105,905 
as against $90,460 in the preceding 
12 months. Net sales in the 1944 


in 





post-war prospects, the market 
appears relatively uninterested, if | 
not skeptical, and thus their stocks | 
are lagging behind the market.| 
Doubtless interest will revive be- 
fore long and these excellent 


| equities will receive the attention | 


which is their due. Meanwhile, of 
course, many discerning investors 
are quietly buying their favorites 


| for steady income and long term 
| appreciation. The following table | at 130 William Street, with Mer- 


|some of the leadin 


| Government 


shows the current market level of 


Market Price 


lation to the annual dividend rate 
and 1944 book-values: 


It will be observed that the 
average dividend yield is 3.6%. 
Highest yields are 4.6% by United 
States Trust and 4.4% by First 
National, while the lowest yield 
is 2.9% by Bankers Trust. The 
average ratio of market to book- 
value is 1.08. Irving and Public 
are the only two stocks currently 
quoted lower than book-value. In 


considering dividend yields, it is 
well to remember that U. S. Gov- 
ernments, which yield about 1% 
to the banks, comprise approxi- 
mately 70% of their earning 
assets while loans and discounts 
comprise only 24%. To put it an- 
other way, the banks’ holdings of 
securities average 
approximately $8.50 per $1.00 in- 
vested in their stocks, at current 
market prices. 








Central Hanover 
Bank & Trust 


Bulletin on Request 


Bissell & Meeds 


Laird, 

Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
(L. A. Giobs, Manager Trading Department) 














: NEW JERSEY 
SECURITIES 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 











g stocks in re-¢ 


3-29-1945 
Bank of Manhattan eer 27% 
Bank of New York 445 
Bankers Trust meats 4834 
Central Hanover 10944 
Chase a 42% 
ae a ee =m 53%2 
as eee ae 51% 
Corn Exchange be Fe 555% 
First National a axial 1,825 
Guaranty Trust - Pp en 343 
Irving Trust kak 17% 
Manufacturers Trust _ ane 60 
National City 41% 
New York Trust ae 104% 
Public : “3 44 
MS ke | Sa. PAE 1,530 
Average stikcaidi Iai as oases bah apie SinaitaleoaTaniananaesin 


fiscal year were $4,216,500 as 
against $2,792,222. For the six 
months ended November 30, 1944, 
net profits were $121,850 and net 
sales were $3,761,441. 


Rittenhouse in New Office 


Charles F. Rittenhouse & Co., 
|accountants, announce that their 
|New York office is now located 








'win P. Cass as resident manager. 





Annual Book Value Dividend Market to 
Dividend 12-31-1944 Yield Book Value 
1.00 26.20 3.7% $1.04 
14.00 417.09 3.1 1.07 
1.40 45.78 2.9 1.06 
4.00 104.96 3.6 1.05 
1.40 38.49 3.3 1.09 
1.80 45.30 3.4 1.18 
1.60 51.85 3.1 1.00 
2.40 50.90 4.3 1.09 
80.00 1,290.87 4.4 1.41 
12.00 335.80 3.8 1.02 
70.00 21.66 4.1 0.80 
2.00 44.60 3.3 1.35 
1.30 41.12 BS 1.01 
3.50 88.73 3.3 1.18 
1.50 51.27 3.4 0.86 
70.00 1,527.56 4.6 1.00 

seceded tn cnceael bindieiadealaciaa 3.6% $1.08 





~~ 
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J. C. Collyer Takes 
WPB Rubber Post 


J. A. Krug, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, on March 
21 appointed John L. Collyer as a 
special director in charge of all 
the Board’s activities connected 
with the production and distribu- 
tion of rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts. Mr. Collyer, who has been 
given a leave of absence from his 
post as President of the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., will replace J. F. 
Clark, present director. 


The appointment, announced in 
a press conference, indicates that 
Mr. Collyer, one of the nation’s 
top authorities on rubber, will be 
virtual czar of the expanded tire 
and synthetic rubber programs. 


In making the appointment Mr. 
Krug, WPB head, said the rubber 
and tire programs are more criti- 
cal than at any time since Pearl 
Harbor, and that victory in 
Europe would by no means bring 
about any cutbacks in the supply 
of rubber needed by the Army. 

Mr. Collyer outlined the imme- 
diate problem confronting him as 
one of bringing production of syn- 
thetic rubber components into 
balance and putting them together 
into the required tonnage of tires 
and other critically needed 


products. 

“We’re in the clear so far as 
quality of synthetic rubber is con- 
cerned,” he explained. 
now is to get out the 


“The job 
quantity 








N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 





needed.” 


reached the) |+ 55 proadwat 
the public offering | °F °°, Broadway. 


First Public Financing — 


The first public financing on| 


ADVERTISEMENT 





REPORT OF CONDITION OP 


Underwriters Trust 
Company 


New York City, 
business on 
accordance 
Superintendent 


New York 
March 20 
with a call 
of Banks 


at the 
1945, 
made 


close of 
published in 
by the 


pursuant to the provisions of the Banking | 


Law of the State of New York. 
ASSETS 
Loans and discounts (includ- 
ing $17.62 overdrafts) 


$10,503,138.96 


United States Government 

obligations, direct and 

guaranteed 13,279,767.48 | 
Obligations of States and } 

political subdivisions 1,251,952.59 | 
Cash, balance with other 

banking institutions, in- 

cluding reserve balances, 

and cash items in process 

of collection a 7,029,331.46 
Banking premises owned, 

none; furniture and fix- 

tures and vault 1.00 
Other assets i 115,233.32 

TOTAL ASSETS _.. $32,179,424.81 


LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of individ- 


uals, partnerships, and 

corporations $15,794,252.35 
Time deposits of individuals, 

partnerships, and corpo- 

rations : ; aa. 3,631,993.67 
Deposits of United States 

Government 2,735,945.33 


Deposits of States and po- 
litical subdivisions 2 
Deposits of banking institu- 
tions . 
Other deposits (certified and 
officer checks, etc.) 


4,593,762.41 
463,602.47 


2,489 ,614.26 





TOTAL 
DEPOSITS $29,709,170.49 
Other liabilities wad 152,598.71 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $29,861,769.20 
CAPITAL ACCOUNT 
Capital $1,000,000.00 
Surplus fund 750,000.00 
Undivided profits = 567,655.61 
TOTAL CAPITAL AC- 
COUNT .~ $2,317,655.61 
“ TOTAL LIABILITIES & 


CAPITAL ACCOUNT —-~ $32,179,424.81 


*This institution’s capital consists of 
common stock with total par value of 
$1,000,000.00. 


MEMORANDA 


Pledged assets ‘and secu- 
rities loaned) (book 
values): 

U. 8S. Government 
tions, direct and guaran- 
teed, pledged to secure 
deposits and other liabil- 
ities ‘ 

Other assets pledged to se- 
cure deposits and other 
liabilities (including notes 
and bills rediscounted and 
securities sold under re- 
purchase agreement) 

Assets pledged to qualify for 
exercise of fiduciary or 
corporate powers, and for 
purposes other than to se- 
cure liabilities 


obliga- 


$6,884,688.40 


74,750.00 


150,843.00 


$7,110,281.40 


li- 


TOTAL ~__ 


Secured and _ preferred 
abilities: 

Deposits secured by pledged 
assetS pursuant to re- 
quirements of law- 

Deposits preferred under 
provisions of law but 
not secured by pledge of 
assets é 


$6,935,979.40 


1,577,305.75 


Coy | Tee. SE me 





I, WILLIAM D. PIKE, Comptroller of 
the above-named institution, hereby certify 
that the above statement is true to the 
best of my Knowledge and belief. 

WILLIAM D. PIKE. 


J 


Chicago FHLB Reports 
Gredit Rise of 529, 


At the close of last month 
credit outstanding at the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Chicago 
represented a gain of 52% over 
the ten-year low to which it had 
fallen four months before, A. R. 
Gardner, President, reported re- 
cently to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration at Washing- 
ton. Up until a month or two ago, 
wartime ability of the public to 
save money and pay off debts 
had been steadily diminishing the 
needs of the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin savings, building and loan as- 
sociations for the supplementary 
funds ordinarily furnished by this 
regional bank, it was pointed out. 


Following a seasonal pattern, 


Correct—Attest: 
Cc. W. KORELL, 
SUMNER FORD, 
J. B. V. TAMNEY, 


Directors 








February advances were only a 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotiand 


LONDON OFFICES: 

| 3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 | 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. } 1] 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 

Burlington Gardens, W. / | 

| 64 New Bond Street, W. 1 |) 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
| Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
| Glyn Mills & Co. 











Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 





Paid-Up Capital - ______£8,780,000 
Reserve Fund : Z 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop._ 8,780,000 


£23,710,000 


Aggregate Assets 30th 
Sept., 1944 £208,627,093 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, K.B.E., 


General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


The Bank of New South Wales 


is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With 
branches in all States of Austrailia, in New 
Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and London, 
it offers the most complete and efficient 
banking service to investors, traders and 


travellers interested in these countries. 
LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
London, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 
Subscribed Capital____£4,000,000 
Paid-Up Capital £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £2,200,000 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 


Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 














repayments of loans to the bank 
were also 40% less in volume in 
February than in January, Mr. 
Gardner said. The net result of 
the February transactions was 
$13,515,839 in loans outstanding to 
the thrift and home financing in- 
stitutions, which is $4,629,839 
more than volume last October 
when the low point of credit 
needs for the wartime inflation - 
period was reached. 


Stranahan, Harris Co. 
Adds William Hocart 


Stranahan, Harris & Co. Incor- 
porated, 115 Broadway, New York 
City, announce that William T. 
Hocart has become associated with 
them in their New York office. 
Mr. Hocart was formerly of Ho- 





fraction of those of January, but cart & Co. in New York. 
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San Francisco Stock Exchange 
Gives Luncheon to Civic Leaders 


(Continued from page 1485) 


and improve the activities of the 
Exchange. “We, in common with 
other regional exchanges of the 
country,” he said, “have not kept 
pace with industry, in the de- 
velopment of new business 
methods and in our public rela- 
tions policy. During the past 20 
years senior partners of member 
firms were so engrossed in their 
own problems they could not give 
sufficient time to matters relating 
to the Exchange. For example, 
here are a few instances of lack 
of streamlining which have ex- 
isted in our organization: 

“The Exchange has operated 
under the committee system simi- 
lar to that used by lodges and 
fraternal organizations. For in- 
stance, under the old committee | 
system of operation, a member of 
the exchange, desiring to place an | 
advertisement in a newspaper. 
was forced to submit his copy 
to the committee on _ public 
relations for approval. This com- 
mittee—five members of the ex- 
change — would have to be) 
assembled to review the copy. | 
Consider the delay and loss of 
time resulting from such pro- 
ceedure. The same method was 
followed when a member desired 
to hire registered representa- | 
tive, or customers’ man, as he is 
more commonly called. | 


a 


“Now, under our present system 
the exchange staff investigates 
and approves these applications. 
In other words, the administra- 
tive functions are carried out by 
a paid staff and the various com- 
mittees act mainly in advisory 
capacities and hear appeals from 
decisions of the staff. 

“I know of no other line of 
business in which volume fluctu- 
ates so rapidly, and where so 
many external forces affect prices 
and volume. Because of _ this, 
flexibility is highly desirable and 
decisions must be made quickly. 
Our new system of administration 
makes this possible. Furthermore, 
it provides a continuity of repre- 
sentation with Federal and State 
regulatory bodies, as well as with 
the press. 

“The Exchange’s record with 
respect to the operation on the 
floor, that is the mechanical side, 
is a record of progress and 
achievement for which the highest 
commendation is in order. 

“We are constantly endeavoring 
to improve our service to the 
public. Currently we are in the 
process of altering our specialists 
system to the end that closer and 
better markets may prevail in 
some of our inactive securities. 

“We are working on methods 
to speed up the delivery of securi- 








BANK & TRU 


Close of Business 


RESOL 


Cash and Due from Banks 

U. S. Government Obligations 
Municipal Bonds Sct 
Corporate Bonds a a 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 
Loans and Discounts 
Accrued Interest Receivable 


Outstanding 
Otber Assets . 


The CONTINENTAL 
of NEW YORK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


Customers’ Liability Under Acceptances 


MEMBER OF NEW YORK 
CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


ST COMPANY 


March 31, 1945 


TRCES 


.$35,072,409.71 
a 64,995,210.76 
13,978,017.91 
453795796.41 

255,000.00 
54,825,574-87 
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. . s . . . 
Securities carried at $22,532.45 
pledged to qualify for fiduciary p 
as required by | 


Government War 


MAIN OFFICE: 30 BROA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSI! 








$ 174,600,879. 33 
LIABILITIES = 
Capital Stock . +» +» + $4,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund ° 4.55 00,000. 0 Ogg 
Undivided Profits . . . 1,408,770.179$9,908,770.17 
7 
Dividend Payable April 1, 1945 ; * 80,000.00 


Acceptances: 
Outstanding . . . » $2,069,015.93 
Less Amount in Portfolio. _1,281,673.95 787,341.98 


¥, including $18,985 ,666.02 
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ties to the buyer. Shortage of 
manpower in the offices of trans- 


fer agents causes considerable 
delay. We are now endeavoring 
to have Eastern’ corporations 


whose securities are traded on our 
Exchange, establish transfer of- 
fices on the Pacific Coast. This 
would not only be helpful to the 
Exchange and to the public, but 
would provide additional sources 
of revenue for the stock transfer 
and registrar departments of Pa- 
cific Coast banks. 

“Our system of executing odd 
lot orders on the San Francisco 
Exchange, in securities also listed 
on Eastern markets, has proven 
of considerable benefit to the 
public. It effects a saving in 
transfer taxes in many instances, 
and makes funds available in the 
case of sales, several days earlier 
“4 if executed on Eastern mar- 

ets. 


“I predict a great future for the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange. 





We cannot overlook the trend 
toward the organized stock mar- 
ket. It is my opinion the time is 
not far distant when the major 
non member firms, engaged in 
the securities business, will seek 
membership in the exchange. 
There are two reasons for this— 
First, the increasing regulations 
of the non-board markets, and, 
secondly—the increasing interest 
in equities of sound listed compa- 
nies. 


‘“‘Members of the exchange are 
ready and willing to assist in 
raising ventlre capital for new 
industry and the expansion of old 
firms. Westerners can point with 
pride to their accomplishment in 
this field since the last war. As 
examples, witness the records of 
companies like Crown Zellerbach, 
Caterpillar Tractor, Food Machin- 
ery, National Automotive Fibres, 
LeTourneau and Rheem Manufac- 
turing Company, just to mention 





a few. These companies secured 


their first capital in the West. As 
they expanded, additional capital 
was acquired in the East. 

“With the growth of our West- 
ern banks and our growing popu- 
lation and wealth, it should be 
possible to meet an ever increas- 
ing portion of the capital require- 
ments of Western corporations 
right here in the West. 


“You, gentlemen, as leaders in 
trade and industry, can be im- 
portant factors in maintaining and 
improving the position of San 
Francisco’s regional stock ex- 
change. Your influence and sup- 
port can be instrumental in 
obtaining new listings upon the 
exchange, and in the establish- 
ment of closer markets on éxisting 
listings. In return, you may be 
assured of the whole-hearted 
cooperation of the members of the 
exchange, in measures designed 
to foster and promote the well- 
being and growth of trade and 
industry on the Pacific Coast.” 

















THE NATIONAL 


CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1945 


Including Domestic and Foreign Branches 








ASSETS 





pemeesé 4 464 #5 5 


U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS 


AGENCIES . « « 


Oren SECURITIES. « « « « 


ACCEPTANCES. »« 0 « ¢ 


Customers’ LIABILITY FOR 
ACCEPTANCES « «6 ec e 


OwNERSHIP OF INTERNATIONAL 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Bank PREMISES. 6 ec ec e 


OrHER ASSETS 
Total . 


Chairman of the Board 


Casu AND DvE FrRoM BANKS AND 


(Direct or FuLty GUARANTEED) . 
OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL 


Stare AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


Rea. Esrare Loans AND SECURITIES 


Stock IN FeperRAL RESERVE BANK 


Gorpvon S. RENTSCHLER 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


Loans, Discounts, AND BANKERS’ 


LIABILITIES 
Daneetth-n .¢ 616 6 «% . + $4,163,630,113 
© « $875,341,349 (IncLupes Unirep States WAR 
Loan Deposir $458,801,796) 
2,503,673,850  Liapiiry on Accept- 

? pe ANCES AND Biitis. . $12,138,475 
di 41,716,761 Less: Own Acceprt- 

° 131,163,433 ANCES IN Portro.io 5,629,214 6,509,261 
ois 62,187,146 = Jrems in TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES . 9,266,371 
- + 769,586,421 Reserves FOR: 

5,407,434 Unearnep Discount AND OTHER 

; .  Unearnep Income , skis 1,473,046 
wie. 4,837,961 Inrerest, Taxes, OrHER ACCRUED 

’ 6,000,000 EXPENSES, ETC. « 5 0 «© «© » 26,923,607 

% DIVIDEND »« » » © © © » : 2,015,000 
ane 7,000,000 CaPiTah «6 «© @ 8 8 $77,500,000 
‘4 30,605,890 SurpLus . « « « « 122,500,000 
a 2,679,687 Unpivipep Prorirs , — 30,382,534 230,382,534 
» « $4,440,199,932 Total. 6 0 0 0 0 0 6 + + S4AMO99 982 





Figures of foreign branches are included as of March 24, 1945, except those 
for enemy-occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 
$660,923,004 of United States Government Obligations and $7,884,231 of other assets are deposited 
to secure $608 ,106,209 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION) 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 
W. Ranpo.pu Burcess 








CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 














~~” President 
Wa. Gace Brapy, Jr. 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1945 








ASSETS 
CasH AND DvE FROM BANKs . 
U. S. GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS 
Loans AND ADVANCES 


BANK PREMISES . 

Oruer Reav Estats 

| OrHER ASSETS . 
Total 





(Direct or Futty GuARANTEED) 


Rea Estate Loans AnD SECURITIES 
Srock IN FEDERAL RESERVE BANK, 


(IN DOLLARS ONLY—CENTS OMITTED) 


LIABILITIES 


» $ 53,267,783  Deposirs « « » 


(Inc.uprs Unirep States WAR 
Loan Deposir $42,033,741) 





178,044,894 
* 8 1,765,373 RESERVES « » 2 
4 5,749,156 CAPITAL » » © e@ 
° 600,000 Surplus. » « « 
se 3,418,478 Unpivipep Prorirs 
aa 112,296 
- > 2,246,917 
«+ $245,204,897 Total 3 3 3 


$102,473,210 of United States Government Obligations are deposited to secure the 
United States War Loan Deposit and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 
j (MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANC& CORPORATION) 


Chairman of the Board 
Gorpvon S. RENTSCHLER 


3 less vac 
» 8 . $10,000,000 
e+ + 10,000,000 
oe + 6,556,673 26,556,673 
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» $245,204,897 


President 
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- Mutual Funds 


Another Record 


Distributors Group reports that sales of Group Securities, Inc. 
in March set another all-time record and that sales for the first 


quarter were at the rate of more than $50 million a year. — 
In a mailing on Railroad Steck Shares including a revised folder 
and covering letter with charts, Distributors Group states: 


“Railrcad stocks today pre- 
sent an opportunity for liberal 
income and capital gains similar 
to that which existed in rail- 
road discount bonds two years 
ago. Railroad bond prices have 
already staged a phenomenal re- 
covery. We are convinced that 
railroad stock prices will even- 
tually do the same.” 


* Stretching the Bond Dollar 


National Securities & Research 
Corp., in a current memorandum 
on the National Income Funds, 
shows what has happened to the 
income of bond investors in re- 
cent years. In 1932, less than 
$70,000 was necessary to secure 
a $3,000 annual income from high- 
grade bonds. To achieve the same 
income today, an investment of 
approximately $110,000 would be 
required. 

Stated another way, a $50,000 
investment in high-grade bonds 
today would return only $1,320 a 
year, whereas the same invest- 
ment in National Bond Series 
would return approximately $2,- 
350 and in National Low Priced 
Bond Series the return would be 
$2,550. Moreover, the broad di- 
versification achieved through 
these two series (30 different is- 
sues in the bond series and 28 
different issues in the low priced 
bond series) affords a measure of 
safety far above that which could 
be achieved in individual bonds 
of comparable quality. 


“Five-to-One”’ 

Hugh W. Long & Co., in a hand- 
some new folder on the Metals 
Series of New York Stocks, Inc. 
states five reasons why metal is- 
sues appear attractive against only 
one apparent reason why the 
shares of these companies are cur- 
rently selling at depressed prices. 

The five favorable factors are: 


. Demand 

Price 

Depletion of mines 

Improved finances 

Government stockpiling 
program 


Against these factors is balanced 


OB OD 


off the one big bogey of the metals 
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companies; that is the fear of a 
huge post-war surplus. However, 
the folder points out that, “A 
single development — government 
stockpiling of metals—could blot 
out the ‘surplus bogey’ and cause 
even the pessimists to concede 
that earnings prospects for metals 
are promising.” 

In a letter covering the- mailing 
of this folder, the Long Company 
warns that when stock piling 
“happens” it will “probably be too 
late to start interesting your cli- | 
ents in the profit possibilities in 
shares of metals and mining com- 
panies. Will your clients buy 
too little—too late?” 





Scudder, Stevens & Clark Fund 


The following excerpts are from | 
a recent letter to shareholders of | 
the Scudder, Stevens & Clark | 
Fund: 


“Today 1,828 stockholders of | 
this Fund have $19,894,695 of their | 
investment assets in our care. 


“Originated in 1928 as a small 
investment trust, shares in | 
which were held almost entirely | 
by friends and associates of the | 
investment counsel firm of | 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark, the | 
Fund has attained its present | 
size without aggressive sales | 
methods, without salesmen, and | 
without a distributing organiza- | 
tion. 


“At about $100.75 per share, | 
current subscription prices com- 
pare almost exactly with the orig- 
inal offering at $101 per share in | 
1928 when stock prices as a whole | 
were substantially higher than 
they are today.” 
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| Healthy 


Lord, Abbett’s current issue of 
Abstracts compares the volume of 


‘department store sales with stocks 


on hand over the past six years 
and finds the current ratio a 
healthy one in view of the pros- 
pect for reconversion in the not 
too distant future. 

“While the short-term outlook 
unquestionably contains an in- 
flationary element, the sale fac- 
tors should be responsibje for 
substantial demand during the re- 
conversion period, and thereby 
prove a constructive influence on 
a sound business basis. Both the 
short-term and the longer-term 
outlook give support to the own- 
ership of common stocks.” 


Re: The Sell-Off 

Ed Rubin of Selected Invest- 
ments Co. writes in the current 
issue of Selections that he is not 
too worried about reconversion. 


|In fact, he says that “the sooner 


it comes, the better I'll like it. If 


‘the going is rough for a while, 


I don’t think it will last long. That 
is because I am counting heavily 
on the Four Horsemen of the 
1940's: 


1—Abnormally high purchasing 
power in the hands of the public. 

2—Unprecedented shortages of 
civilian durable goods. 

3—Reconstruction of 
and Asia. 

4—Much lower tax rates after 


Europe 


| the wars are over. 


“There are a lot of other good 


| reasons why business and profits 
'should be good when we get back 


to a peacetime basis, but those 
four are enough to do the trick 
without any outside help, in my 
opinion.” 


Investment Program for a 
Business Man 

Keystone Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, brings up to 
date its recommended $10,000 in- 
vestment program for a business 
man. Diversification is suggested 
as follows: 


Medium Grade Bonds “7 is $1,000 
Low Priced Bonds . 2,000 
High Return Bonds 2,000 
Income Preferred Stocks 1,000 
Income Common Stocks 2,000 
| Speculative Common Stocks 2,000 


Invested in the various Key- 
stone Funds, this program would 
provide a diversification of 50% 


'in bonds, 10% in preferred stocks 


and 40% in common stocks. When 
considered from the angle of di- 
versification by investment pur- 
pose, the breakdown is somewhat 


different; i. e., 60% income, 20% 
income and growth and 20% 
growth. This program carried 


out through use of the Keystone 
Funds would provide an invest- 


/ment in 155 bonds, 50 preferred 


stocks and 80 common stocks. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Hare’s Ltd.—A new folder, 
“Aviation Looks Ahead.” ... Na- 
tional Securities & Research Corp. 
—Revised folders on National 
Bond Series and National Low 
Priced Bond Series. . . . Distrib- 
utors Group—cCurrent issues of 
Steel News and Mining News 
(Gold Stocks); revised folder on 
Steel Shares. ... Selected Invest- 
ments Co. — Current issue of 
“These Things Seemed Impor- 
tant.” 

Dividends 

Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc.—A 
regular dividend of 10¢ per share 
and an extra dividend of 5¢ per 





Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
_ Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 
has declared Ordinary Dis- 
tribution No. 27 of 10 cents 
per share and Extraordinary 
Distribution of 5 cents per 
share payable April 16, 1945 
to holders of record as of the 
close of business April 2, 
1945. 


HUGH W. LONG and COMPANY 


Incorporated 
National. Distributors 








48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y¥. 
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| Gold Production Increasing More Rapidly . 


Than Recorded Reserves 


League of Nations Reports That Net Increase in Recorded Gold Reserves 
| Absorbed Only About One-Fourth of Estimated Gold Production, Outside 
of Russia, During 1941-1944. World-Wide Decline in Production During 


| War Has Been Slowed. 


The League of Nations, now located at Princeton University, hag 


| 


|serves of the United States de- 


clined by some $2,000 million | 


| while recorded reserves in the 
rest of the world increased, be- 
tween December, 1941, and Sep- 
tember, 
million. About one-half of that 
ican reserves and practically the 


of four European neutrals, name- 
ly Switzerland, Sweden, Turkey 
and Spain, and the Union of 
South Africa. The net increase of 
approximately $700 million in re- 
corded gold reserves only ab- 
sorbed about one-fourth of esti- 
mated world gold production out- 
side Soviet Russia in the same 
period. Thus, most of the gold 
produced during the last three 
war years has accrued to unre- 
corded reserves, the amount of 
new gold used in the arts during 
the war being negligible. 

Detailed data illustrating these 
trends are conveniently summar- 
ized in two special tables on gold 
production and central gold re- 
serves in the latest issue of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics— 
No. 1 (A), 1945—just published 
by the League of Nations’ Eco- 
nomic and Financial Department 
at Princeton, New Jersey. 


Gold Production 


The dollar value (U. S. $) of 
world gold production apart from 
the undisclosed output of Soviet 
Russian production dropped from 
1937 and 1,290 million in 1940. 


about 950 million in 1943. 
decline continued in 1944, but ap- 
pears to have been slowing down 
to judge from the incomplete data 
|so far available. 





| tries shared in the decline. 
'duction in South Africa, account- 


The largest absolute gains (in 
millions of U. S. $’s) in the latter 
period are reported by the Argen- 
tine (585), 
Africa (411), Switzerland (368), 
Sweden (231), Brazil (227), Ru- 
mania (186), Mexico (173) and 
Turkey (129). These eight coun- 


$2,300 million to their central gold 
reserves or some $400 more than 
the simultaneous decline in the 
United States holdings of mone- 
tary gold: Substantial relative 


mately 50% and 150% were re- 
ported also by Spain, Venezuela, 





| share (for a total of 15¢) payable 
April 16, 1945 to holders of record 
April 2. 

Institutional Securities, Ltd.—A 
dividend of 50¢ per share on 
Aviation Group Shares. payable 





| issued a release, reporting that in the 


1944, by roughly $2,600 | 
amount was added to Latin Amer- | 


whole of the other half of those} 


past three years the gold re- 
ing before the war for nearly one- 
third of world output including 
Russian production dropped from 
504 million in 1941 to 448 million 
in 1943. Canadian production fell 
|from 187 to 128 million, that of 
the United States from 166 to 48 
million, output in Australia from 
52 to 26 and in the Gold Coast 


from 31 to 20 million U. S. dollars. 


Gold Reserves 


Between December, 1938, and 
December, 1941, total recorded 
gold reserves outside Soviet Rus- 
sia rose by some 4,700 million 
from 25,200 to approximately 29,- 
900 million U. S. dollars. United 
States reserves alone rose by $8,- 
225 million while those of all 
other countries taken together 
(except U. S. S. R.) fell by $3,525 
million, mainly on account of 
the disappearance of- the Brit- 
tphi: 1938 reserve of nearly 
$2,700 million from the books 
of the Bank of England. Most: 
of the last mentioned amount pre- 
sumably had accrued to United 
States reserves—prior to that 
country’s formal entry into the 
war—as had also part of the cen- 
tral holdings of many other coun- 
tries including most of the Euro- 
pean neutrals. But a few coun- 
tries other than the United States, 
in fact, added to their gold re- 
serves during those early years 
of the war. 


The main features of the subse- 





The total was nearly as large in| 
1941 but fell off subsequently to! 
The | 


| gether 


All the main producing coun- | Changes up to December, 


Pro- | and between that date and Sep- 
‘tember, 1941. 
RECORDED CENTRAL GOLD RESERVES IN MILLIONS OF U. S. DOLLARS 


the Union of South | 


tries taken together added over | 


gains ranging between approxi- | 


May 31 to stock of record April 30. 


quent redistribution of gold will 
be seen from the following table 
showing for selected countries the 
amounts of their recorded reserves 


j at the dates mentioned above and 


the end of September, 1944, to- 


with the _ percentage 


1941, 


J 


“% Change ‘ Change 
Dec. Dec. Sept. Dec. 1938- Dec. 1941- 
End of 1938 1941 1944 Dec. 1941 Sept. 1944 
Mexico 29 47 220 + 62 + 368 
Brazil 32 70 +297 +119 7++324 
Latin America 706 722 2,000 + 2 +177 
Argentine 431 354 $939 — 18 ~+165 
Spain $525 42 £104 f +149 
Turkey 29 92 4221 +217 *++140 
Venezuela 52 51 110 - |] +116 
Union of South Africa 220 367 °°778 67 §+112 
Sweden 321 223 454 — 31 104 
Roumania 133 183 §369 + 38 +102 
Switzerland 701 665 1,033 5 55 
Peru 2Q 21 32 + 4 52 
Uruguay 68 100 148 47 48 
+7United Kingdom 2,690 1 1 
+*Belgium 728 734 734 + 1 0 
Germany 45 40 240 - 27 i 0 
++France 2,430 2,000 £2,000 — 18 q 0 
*TU. S. A. 14,512 22,737 20,825 57 is) 
Netherlands 998 575 **500 - 42 § 13 
World excluding U. S. S. R. 25,200 29,900 30,600 + 19 , 2 
tJuly 1944. December 1943. $April 1938. fJune 1944. *“*August 1944, 
f*Not including gold held in the Exchange Equalization and similar funds: 
Dec. Dec. June Dec. Dec. June 
1938 1941 1944 1938 1941 1944 
United States___--_ 80 25 21 France 331 E 
Belgium  — 44 17 United Kingdom tt759 §$151 : 
tiSeptember 1938. $$September 1, 1941. 


Peru and Uruguay. The reduc- 
tion in the recorded gold reserve 
of the Netherlands from $575 mil- 
lion to $500 millions, on the other 
|hand, represented a somewhat 
'greater relative decline (—13%) 
| than that reported for the United 
'States (—9%). 








Mortensen Joins Dept. 
of S. Weinberg & Ge. 


S. Weinberg & Co., 60 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
|New York Security Dealers Asso- 
boner announces that James P, 
| Mortensen, who has been affil-< 
|iated for more than 20 years with 
| Wall Street organizations and most 
/recently with Goodbedy & Co., 
has become associated with them 
in their Trading Department. 
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Bowles Makes Recommendations 
For Price Controls 


(Continued from page 1484) 


lation to what is normal in peace- 
time. It is plain enough that a 
manufacturer of popular-priced 
cigarettes who found in peacetime 
that he was making less and less 


' “I called this problem to the | 


Committee’s attention in my open- 
ing testimony. In the light of 


all that has been said in the hear- 
| ings, the Committee will no doubt 





while his competitors were mak- | want to give the problem its most | 
ing more and more would not try | careful consideration, as I intend | 
to remedy the difficulty by in-|to do in studying means of im-| 


creasing his prices. It is less ob- 
vious but no less true that no 
industry in peacetime expects to 
realize a profit on every product. 

“Finally, the logic of both sug- 
gestions, if inflation is to be 
avoided, leads straight to Mr. 
Murray’s proposal that all prices 
which. are yielding high profits 
should be reduced. The price in- 
creases necessary to bring a profit 
to every industry on every prod- 
uct and peactime profits to every 
firm would promptly start infla- 
tion spiralling, if they were not 
compensated. The Administrator, 
therefore, would be forced to re- 
duce other prices until he had the 
system in balance. He would have 
to make these reductions not only 
on an industrywide basis but firm 
by firm. 

“The result, if it could be 
achieved, would be a system. of 
prices which might be thought to 
be ‘perfect’ since every firm 
would have some profit and none 
would have too much. It would, 
however, be totally out of relation 
to the system of prices which the 
law of supply and demand brings 
about when war has not taken the 
governor off the normal mechan- 
ism of the market. And it would 
involve government intervention 
on a scale which I am sure neither 
American business nor American 
labor would welcome, even if we 
in OPA were equal to the task.” 


With reference to the criticism 
of consumer groups that price 
regulation is taking no account of 
quality deteriatives, Mr. Bowles 
stated: 


(proving our administration. 


,visions of the present law may 
ibe of aid to the Committee in 
i\this connection. 

“The original price control act 
gave the Price 
|broad authority to prevent cir- 
}cumvention and evasion of price 
j}regulations and to regulate or 
|prohibit practices which were 
found to be the equivalent of 
price increases. This authority is 
now subject to the limitations of 
Section 2(j) of the Act. 


“The first clause of this section 
provides that nothing in the Act 
shall be construed as authorizing 
the elimination or any restriction 
of the use of trade and brand 
names. The Committee has heard 
a good deal of testimony about 
the practice which has grown up, 
particularly in the food field, of 
a repeated changing of brand 
names. This is an obviously eva- 
sive practice which can only be 
explained as an attempt to secure 
|higher prices than the seller is 
entitled to under the regulation. 
The practice cripples enforcement. 
Consumers have told you how 
baffling it is to them in trying to 
find out the right prices for things. 

“I feel sure that the purpose 
of Section 2(j) was to protect 
legitimate and established brand 
|jnames. It was never designed as 
ja shield to cover fly-by-night 
'brands which have no merchan- 
dising function whatsoever and 
serve only as a device for weak- 
ening or evading price control. 
My legal staff, however, are un- 
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CHARTERED 


Unifed States Crust Company 
of New York 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1945 


United States Government Obligations . 
State and Municipal Obligations . , 


Accrued Interest Receivable . 


Reserved for Taxes, Interest, Expenses, etc. 


Dividend Payable April 2,1945 . « « 


LITIES 
o « « « $. 2,000,0000D., 
. © w 26,000,000.00 
Comp ees 2,569,911.54 
ee ae oe 826,780.18 
P .  137,419,737.59 
1,069,618.37 
ssn 1,320.83 
300,000.00 


. i* ‘e 


$40,505,000.00 par value of United States Government and other securities are 
pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes required by law. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


1853 


URCES 
$ 24,891,025.17 
24,032,312.73 
104,004,859.76 
7,496,000.00 
2,776,325.00 
840,000.00 
3,975,445.99 
1,600,000.00 
___ 571,399.86 
$170,187,368.51 








. $170,187,368.51 























A | 
| brief review of the principal pro- | 


| upon a thoughtful appraisal of the 


| 


Administrator | has been generally satisfactory to 


| 





certain whether the evident pur- 
pose of the section can be relied 
upon as limiting its language. I 
hope that the Committee will 
think it proper to clarify this 
question in its report. 

“The second clause of the sec- 
tion forbids the Administrator to 
require the grade-labeling of any 
commodity. This provision is a 
definite handicap to OPA in the 
enforcement of price regulations. 


“It is my personal belief that, 
as so often happens on highly con- 
troversial issues, much of the in- 
dustry objection to grade labeling 
is based on emotions rather than 


long-range interests of business. 
As I understand it, the Canadian 
experience with grade labeling 


industry as well as to the public. 





The promotion of nationally 
known brands has not been weak- ! 


ened but has, on the contrary, 
been aidéd. Nevertheless, I rec- 
ognize the fact that for most com- 
modities grade labeling is not in- 


dispensable to effective price con- | 


trol. In view of this and in view 
of the firm stand of Congress on 
the subject in the past, I have 
decided not to ask the Committee 
to modify the present law.” 


Barber on Staff of 
Delafield & Delafield 


Delafield & Delafield, 14 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 





}-of the New York Stock Exchange, 


announce that T. P. Barber has 
joined the firm’s investment ad- 
visory staff. Mr. Barber was for- 
merly assistant secretary of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 


York in its Fifth Avenue office. 
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J. B. Jones, Jr. With 
Steiner, Rouse & Go. 


Steiner, Rouse and Company, 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stoc 
Exchange, announce that James B, 
Jones, Jr., has become associated 
with them as manager of the Sta4 
tistical Department. 


Philip Byrne Is With | 
Schoellkopf, Hutton 


Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, 
Inc., 63 Wall Street, New York 
City, announce that Philip J. 
Byrne has become associated with 
the organization. Mr. Byrne was 


formerly with Paine, Webber, 








Jackson & Curtis for many years. 
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1 NATIONAL BANK 
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Statement of Condition, March 31, 1945 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . « e 
U. S. Government Securities . . . e« e 
State, County and Municipal Securities . . 


Loans and Discounts Oe Oe cl ee ee 
Accrued Interest Receivable TRS cabs Pad, 








‘ 





$188,940,989.52 
443,608,500.85 
14,327,793.46 
33,824,565.98 
69,244,944.22 
2,479,525.23 





Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances . 2,606,099.06 
Bank Dasenege 286) os eh ee es 1.00 
$755,032,419.32 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock (Par Value $20.00) . 7 7 7 


VR ae Oe ing ie 
a TE, gs Sa cg Sa ln ee 
Dividend (Payable April 2,1945) . . . « 
Unearned Discount amd Accrued Interest. . 


it. ae) BI ASS 


Less Amount Held in Portfolio 1,912,904.38 





.$ 70,144,360.09 
. 625,311,294.09 


Treasury . 


$14,000,000.00 
28,000,000.00 
10,437,783.87 
2,733,769.45 
875,000.00 
129,962.29 | 


3,400,249.53 


695,455,654.18 





$755,032,419.32 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation x 
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CANADIAN BONDS 


GOVERNMENT 
PROVINCIAL 
MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATION 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


A.E. AMES & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


TWO WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


RECTOR 2-7231 NY-1-1045 
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Bought—Sold—Quoted 


CHARLES KING & CO. 


Members Toronto Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4- 8980 


Business Man’s 
Bookshelf 


America’s Place in the World 
Economy—Addresses delivered at 
the Fourth Series of Conferences 
of the Institute on Post-War Re- 
constructiors—Institute on Post- 
War Reconstruction, New York 
University, New York 3, N. Y.— 
$3.00—Published April 9 


Business Information Sources— 
A selected list of References to 
Significant Data on Post-War 
Planning for Industry—Part V, 
Small Business, Now and After 
the War—Cleveland Public Li- 
ant 7h Cleveland 14, Ohio—Paper 
—10¢ 

Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—30th Annual Report—Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, 
33 Liberty Street, New York City 
—Paper 

Fertilizers in the Post-War Na- 
tional Economy—National Plan- 
ning Association, 800 21st Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.—Pa- 
per—25¢ 

Monthly Bulletin of Statistics— 
January issue on Value of World 
Gold Production and Recorded 
Central Gold Reserves—League of 
Nations publication — Columbia 
University Press, International 
Documents Service, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York City—Paper—45¢ 

Principio to Wheeling—A Pag- 
eant of Iron and Steel—Earl Cha- 
pin May—Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York City— 
Cloth—$3.00 


F. C. Smith Acquires 
S. F. Exchange Membership 


The San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change announces that Ferdinand 


C. Smith, general partner in the 
firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, has been elected 
a member of the Exchange. 























changed from the previous sale. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





The | 
membership was purchased from! 
Kevin McGettigan for $19,000, un- | 





Dominion of Canada 
All Issues 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-920 








os Ss, @ 
Canadian Securities 
By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


It is illuminating to review the current object lessons afforded |new loan the minimum objective 


by the outlook on credit standing in the two Canadian provinces of | for 


| Alberta and Manitoba. 


In the case of Alberta, the return of prosperity and the generous | 000,000, 
cooperation of the Federal Government gives this province the op- | amount 


portunity fully to rehabilitate its credit and to repudiate the specious 


unworkable 
which were foisted on the prov- 


ince by former Premier Aber- 
hart. 
In spite of mounting protest, 


Premier Manning still maintains 
his cynical viewpoint on the value 


of credit, that it can be bought 
in sharp bargaining at the lowest 
possible price. It is plain that 
Mr. Manning in turning a deaf 


ear to the real friends of the prov- 
ice and in consulting only those 
who agree with him is in grievous 
error when he states that his plan 
will be satisfactory to the vast 
majority of stockholders. 

In order better to 
the issues at large in this situa- 
ticn, bondholders generally would 
do well to study the circular is- 
sued by the New York office of 
the Dominion Securities Corpot 
ration, in which they 
a constructively written article 
which appear in the March 27 
issue of the Financial Counsel of 
Montreal. 


Alberta bondholders have a 
serious responsibility in this 
matter, and it should be clearly 
demonstrated to Premier Man- 
ning that the great body of 
bondholders are by no means 
satisfied, and furthermore it is 
net merely a question of the 
restoration of the credit of Al- 
berta but also the fundamental 
issue of the sanctity of contract 
which is at stake. 


On the other side of the picture 
we have the case of Manitoba. 
Premier Garson’s recent Budget 
speech is a lucid exposition of the 
basic elements of sound finance 
and practical economics. Unlike 
the unreasoning partisan policy 
pursued by his counterpart in Al- 
berta, Mr. Garson, not only has 
ably guided his own province 
through difficulties similar and 
possibly more pronounced than 
those encountered in Alberta, but 
he also has espoused the cause of 
all. the. western provinces for the 
good of the Dominion as a whole. 


In calling for a Dofminion/Pro- 
visional conference for the reform 
of Dominion/Provincial relation- 
ships, the Manitoba Liberal lead- 
er points out the anomaly of the 
Dominion having the money but 
not the power, and the provinces 
having the power but not the 
money to carry out large parts of 
post-war programs. 

It is hoped that his plea will 


reproduce | 


monetary doctrines? 


not fall on deaf ears as the 

amendment and _ clarification 

of the Canadian Constitution 
along the lines of the Sirois 

report recommendations* is im- 

perative at the present stage of 

Canadian development. 

Other interesting items appear- 
ing in Mr. Garson’s address were 
the following: 

(1) For the fiscal year 
April 30, 1945, the estimated bud- 
getary surplus is the record figure | 


|of $3,221,819 after a further allo- | 


understand | 


|a total as of Dec. 





cation of $750,000 to reserve for 
post-war emergencies. 

(2) Further 
provincial debt by 
7, 


$4,693,709.13 to 
1944, of $114,- 
317,628.31. 

(3) As a clear indication of the 
increasing diversification of the} 
Manitoba economy, it was re-|} 
vealed that whereas the estimated 
total gross value of Manitoba’s 
agricultural production during 


| 1944 was $237,774,000, the total of 


the manufacturing industry rose 
during the year to $350 million, as 
compared with $301 million in 
1943. 

The examination of such 
statistics certainly gives rise to 
a bewilderment that credit rat- 
ing authorities in this country 
will still place the obligations 
of the Province of Manitoba in 
the same category as those of 
Saskatchewan instead of rank- 
ing them with the securities of 
New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, there was a further 
reduction of activity but prices 
were generally well maintained. 
There was a steady demand for 
National 51s which make favor- 
able comparison with the U. S. 
Government 2s, but the yield of 
2% has considerably diminished 
since this bond was recommended 
for investment at a 242% return 
at the beginning of the year. Al- 
bertas declined 2 points on the 
debt plan uncertainty, but Mon- 


treals held at their highest 
levels. Internals were quiet and 
free funds were motionless at 
9 13/16%. 


The announcement of the de- 
tails of the Eighth Victory Loan— 
a minimum objective of $1,350 
million with two maturities—a 
3% of Oct. 1, 1963-1959 and a 
134% of Nov. 1, 1949, dispelled 
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ending | 


reduction of gross | 


year. As compared with Jan. 
1944, the index of the physical | 
| volume of business was down] 
'7.4%, though still higher than in 
any other January. The 

|facturing production index de- 
clined 9.6%. The livestock stock- 


| 


‘Canada Prepares for 
Hs 8th Victory Loan 


'in its monthly announcement of | 
|'Canadian business activity on | 
March 22 that Canada’s Eighth | 
Victory Loan, for a minimum 
amount of $1,350,000,000, will be 
launched on April 23 and will 
call for the greatest financial ef- 
fort yet made by the Canadian 
|people. The minimum compares 
with a total of $1,517,642,000 (not 
\including conversions of $144,- 
|821,000) subscribed in the last 
| Campaign, and is $50,000,000 
|above the previous objective of 
| $1.300.000,.000. In every cam- 
| paign thus far the subscribed total 
has topped is predecessor and by 
a considerable margin. In the 





individuals has been set at 
| $675,000,000, an increase of $75,- 
but in the last loan the 
actually subscribed by 


| this class was $766,000,000. 


The Bank’s report further said: 

New business is being provided 
‘for shipbuilding yards across 
| Canada, according to an announce- 
iment from the Department of 
| Munitions and Supply. Commenc- 
'ing in May these yards will con- 


struct 35 steamers of the China 
‘coaster type, 15 of 1,350 tons and | 
20 of 350 tons. In other respects 
| the outlook is mixed, judging 


from 


| ported in the first month of the 


|yard marketings index rose from 


1107.4 to 155.8, and cattle slaughter- 


| ings increased. 


} 


The textile indus- 
try was less active and mineral 
production was lower, but news- 
print production advanced from 
242,000 tons to 264,000 tons and 
there was increased activity in the 
primary iron and steel industry, 
production of steel ingots rising 
from 242,000 tons to 269,000 and 
pig iron from 132,000 tons to 156,- 
000. There was, however, a con- 
siderable decline in operations of 
the secondary iron and steel in- 
dustries. The construction indus- 
try recorded increased business. 
Department store sales gained in 
the same comparison. The na- 
tional income, tentatively esti- 
mated, was up from $736,600,000 
in January, 1944, to $741,300,000 
in the same month of this year. 


Although some _ restrictions 
have been lifted and others eased 
in recent months, the Prices 


Board warns that the need for 
controls will continue for some 
time. New regulations governing 
the sale of used household appli- 
ances, including the establish- 
ment of price ceilings, have gone 
into effect and the demand for 
construction materials, arising 
from the acceleration of war pro- 
duction, has made necessary a re- 
vision of construction control re- 
strictions. Construction or alter- 
ation of a building other than a 
plant, at a cost exceeding $500, 
must now be licensed. The pre- 
vious cost limit was $1,500. In 
maintaining domestic ceiling 
prices on imported commodities, 
notably tea, coffee, cocoa beans, 
vegetable oils, currants and rais- 
ins, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board will have spent something 
in excess of $10,000,000 during the 
fiscal year now closing. The 
Dominion Government will pay 





any uncertainty regarding a basic 
change in Canadian financing at 
this time. No doubt serious con- 
sideration will be given to a iower 
coupon issue for the Ninth Loan. 


With regard to the possible 
future course of the market, the 
influence of War Loan drives 
here and in Canada, together 
with the forthcoming General 
Election and the imminence of 
V-E Day should all contribute 





to keep investors increasingly 
on the sidelines. 


manu- | milk 
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The Bank of Montreal reported | 
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the subsidies on milk and 
products in the year com- 
mencing May 1 as have been in 
force since May 1 of last year. 

Total value of domestic ex- 
ports from Canada in January was 
lower by 4.8% than in January, 
1944, but rose again in February, 
when it reached $236,364,000, as 
compared with $230,498,000 in 
January and $227,168,000 in Feb- 
ruary last year. Exports to coun- 
tries of the British Commonwealth 
showed a small decline at a value 
of $104,236,000, as compared with 
$105,486,000 in February, 1944. 
Exports to the United States, val- 
ued at $91,500,000, were virtually 
stationary, but exports to other 
foreign countries rose to roughly 
$40,500,000 in value, as compared 
with $30, 000,000. e 

According to the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, the pro- 
duction of war materials, which 
has reached a new high peak, will 
be cut back 35% in Canada as 
soon as hostilities end in Europe, 
this curtailment being planned on 
the basis of estimates prepared 
by the Allied joint agencies deal- 
ing with the economic phases of 
the war. However, need for all 
available manpower of the coun- 
try until Japan is beaten is antic- 
ipated. Owing to the enormous 
unfilled demand for a large vari- 
ety of civilian goods, the 35% 
cut in war production is not ex- 
pected to produce any general 
problem of unemployment, but it 
may create local problems aris- 
ing from the cancellation of con- 
tracts in industrial communities, 
where a heavy concentration of 
war orders has attracted an ab- 
normally large quota of war 
workers. 

Figures just released show that 
the cash income of Canadian 
farmers, a factor of prime im- 
portance to the national economy, 
mounted to a new level in 1944, 
returns from the sale of farm 
products being estimated offici- 
ally at $1,752,000,000 a gain of 
25% over the previous year and 
143% over 1939. All provinces, 
with the exception of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, shared in this up- 
ward movement, the most striking 


same 


gains being registered in the 
West in income from livestock 
and grain. 





Huss Opens in Auburn 
AUBURN, N. Y.—Adolf C. Huss 
has opened offices at 50 Broadford 





Street to deal in investment se- 
curities. 
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Bretton Woods Marks Time 


(Continued from page 1483) 


are waiting to see what happens 
here. 

The aspect of Bretton Woods 
which at the moment is causing 
most comment in Washington is 
the mysterious and sudden aban- 
donment of the obvious, although 
officially-denied, Administration 
pressure to push for Congressional 
enactment prior to the security 
conference convoked at San Fran- 
cisco on April 25. The facts are 
plain enough. On March 7 the 
Administration opened its case 
before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee. In order to 
give the Administration a chance 
to rebut the “opposition’—i.e., 
those who would modify the Bret- 
ton Woods program—the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association was 
brought on commencing March 21, 
the first of its five intended wit- 
nesses being Mr. W. Randolph 
Burgess, ABA president. 

On Friday morning, March 23, 
while the third ABA _ witness 
was on the stand and the fourth 
one was at the witness table 
awaiting his turn, Committee 
Chairman Spence left the room, 
his chair being taken by Congress- 
man Paul Brown. (D., Ga.). At 
noon Mr. Brown announced the 
recessing of‘the hearing ‘‘until the 
call of the chairman.” Since the 
Committee had been meeting 
morning and afternoon, it was ex- 
pected that the bankers would be 


heard that afternoon or the next} 


day, but it was soon learned that 
the hearing would not be resumed 
until after the March 28-April 10 
Congressional recess. The pres- 
ent understanding is that the 
Committee will, following the re- 
cess, dispose of two 
before resuming the _ Bretton 
Woods hearing about April 16. 

Since the above-mentioned re- 
cessing of the hearings on Bretton 
Woods it has come to public at- 
tention that Russia’s attitude to- 
ward the San Francisco Confer- 
ence is proving a big disappoint- 
ment to the Administration. It is 
concluded from this that the Ad- 
ministration therefore decided to 
let Bretton Woods take a more 
leisurely course in Congress. 

In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to recall an incident during 
Secretary Morgenthau’s testimony 
on the bill. Congressman Patman 
had asked the Secretary whether 
enactment of the Bretton Woods 
bill by Congress before the San 
Francisco conference in April 
would not prove helpful in that 
conference. The Secretary having 
replied in the affirmative, Repr. 
Jessie Sumner of Illinois asked 
him whether this country would 
not be in a stronger position at 
San Francisco if it entered that 
meeting with Bretton Woods un- 
ratified by Congress. To this Mr. 
Morgenthau answered: 

“If the San Francisco Confer- 
ence had 
(Bretton Woods enactment as a 
diplomatic weapon) as a big stick 
in somebody’s closet,.then I think 
that the San Francisco conference 
will either succeed or fail wholly 
on the faith of the people who at- 
tend it in each other.” 

It would be odd for the Admin- 
istration to be taking advice on 
foreign policy from Miss Sumner. 


Probably the reasons for the 
reduced steam behind the Bretton 
Woods bill at the moment are 
multiple. There is, for example, 
the theory that the Administration 
has found the House Banking 
Committee much more interested 
in the technique of the proposed 
International Monetary Fund than 
it anticipated. There was the 
evident unwillingness of some of 
the committee members to be 
rushed. Also, there was the mat- 
ter of the Boothby letters to the 
New York Times. 

Robert Boothby, conservative 
member of Parliament now in this 
country on a tour of lectures to 
promote good will between this 


country and Britain, raised ques- 
“certain major 
of | 


tions concerning 


obscurities in the final act” 





other bills | 


to depend upon this: 





Bretton Woods. His letters, and 
editorial comment thereon, were 
published in the New York Times 


of March 4, 14 and 16. When 
asked about the Boothby ques- 
tions, Treasury representatives 


during the hearings did not at- 
tempt to conceal their displeasure 
and in turn raised a question 
about Mr. Boothby’s motives. They 
stated that Boothby had been op- 
posed to the Bretton Woods Fund 
plan even before last year’s con- 
ference, and that he had made no 
attempt to confer here with the 
Treasury Department or the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. They pro- 
vided the committee with their 
answers to the Boothby questions. 
But Mr. Boothby—it is said—does 
not regard the Treasury answers 
as satisfying. 

That the Boothby questions 
have caused no little annoyance 
and have been the occasion for 
consultation between Dr. Harry 
White and Lord Keynes is a safe 
conelusion; but whether the an- 
swers which are finally prepared 
will allay the uneasiness which 
Mr. Boothby has expressed is not 
so clear. Mr. Boothby states: 
‘Nothing could be more deleteri- 
ous to the future of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations than that the two 
countries should sign an agree- 
ment, each thinking that it means 
something quite different. And, 
in its present form, the final act 
of Bretton Woods provides ample 
scope for such a misunderstand- 
ing.” 

Prior to his visit to this coun- 
try, Mr. Boothby made an address 
on Bretton Woods which has since 
been published in London by the 
Economic Reform Club and In- 
stitute under the title, “Goods or 


Gold?” In it Boothby revealed a 
sharp cleavage with American 
thinking on multilateral trade. 


Boothby favors a strong and ex- 
panded sterling area, with bi- 
lateral trade and currency ar- 
rangements. He doubts’ Lord 
Keynes’ statement that bilateral 
agreements are permissible under 
the Bretton Woods scheme, and 
states that Keynes, in his anxiety 
to sell the plan to the British peo- 
ple, “is playing a dangerous 
game.’ 

Quite apart from Boothby, other 
British reports have served to un- 
settle the momentum of the Bret- 
ton Woods bill in Washington. One 
such appeared in the _ editorial 
columns of the N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune of March 22, to the effect 
that both the British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and _ Lord 
Keynes had declared that the 
British Government wilh, adjust 
the value of the pound whenever 
Whitehall considers it necessary. 
Persons familiar with British 
thinking on this matter would be 
surprised if that were not the case. 


Lord Keynes, at least, has long 
consistently advocated such a 
course. 


In December, 1935, for example, 
the Monthly Review of Lloyd’s 
Bank Limited published an arti- 
cle, The Future of the Foreign 
Exchanges, by J. M. Keynes, from 
which we quote: 

. There is a body of tentative 
conclusions which can be fairly 
described as the British point 
of view. The first condi- 
tion, which must be satisfied 
before it is worth while to dis- 
cuss permanent, policy, is that 
the de facto rates of exchange. 
from which we start out, should 
be in reasonable equilibrium. 

. A set of rates of exchange, 
which can be established with- 
out undue strain on either side 
and without large movement of 
gold, . will satisfy our con- 
diticn of equilibrium. ... 

The first condition of avoid- 
ing fluctuations of the ex- 
change, ... is that each central 
bank should possess a _ suffic- 
iency of free gold in relation 


to its economic importance, 
which it releases without anx- 
iety. (But the world 


stock ‘of gold being unevenly 


asked, “ 
anent undertaking never to al- 
low the gold-value of our money 
to move outside the narrow range 
which we have so far contem- 
plated?” 


distributed) clearly, 
limited purpose is a suitable 
object for international collab- 
oration by central banks acting 
through the B.I.S. No vast sums 
would be required, if there was 
a pooling device by which sums 
drawn by one bank out of its 
credit with the BIS Equalization 


have to remain to the credit of 
this bank with the BIS Fund; 
but the initial resources of the 
BIS Equalization Fund must, of 
course, be provided by the cen- 
tral banks which possess the 
bulk of the world’s gold. This 
device ... is not intended to 
deal with the contingency of a 
steady drain and would be quite 
inappropriate for such a pur- 
pose. 

Keynes went on to recommend 


a “moderately wide gap between 
the gold-points” 
tral 
funds in the forward as well as 
the spot exchanges, 
central banks’ “habitual exagger- 
ation . 
ulation;”’ 
pedantic, control of the rate of 
new foreign lending.” 


; dealings by cen- 


banks or the equalization 


. of the influence of spec- 
and “a strict, though not 


“Would it be wise,” Keynes 


. to enter into a perm- 


Those who advocated 


however, | 


the provisions of funds for this; gold parities” 





.inconsistency. 








“a return to a regime of fixed 
were living in “an 
unreal world, a_ fool’s world.” 
Keynes saw as outmoded the at- 
tempt to correct a “fundamental 
international maladjustment” by 
the instrument of bank rate and 
credit contraction. He added: 
“But we must retain an ultimate 


| discretion to do whatever is re- 
Fund would not be removable | 
by the recipient bank but would | 


quired to relieve a sudden and 


severe or a gradual and continuing 


strain.” 

Between these Keynesian doc- 
trines of a decade ago and His 
Lordship’s current explanation of 
the Bretton Woods Fund plan to 
his people there seems to be no 
What Mr. Boothby 
apparently objects to in Lord 
Keynes’ recent explanations is an 
inconsistency between them and 


the American interpretation of the 


Bretton Woods document. 
These differences in interpre- 
tation have not escaped members 


|of the Banking Committee, who 
| are probing for the facts of the 
| case. 
despite the, 


They have listened atten- 
tively to the, in general, very 
able presentation of the Admin- 
istration’s story; and to the skill- 
ful presentation of the ABA case 
for modification of the program. 
There is indeed reason to believe 
that some Administration mem- 
bers had underrated the intelli- 
gence of the bankers who testi- 
fied. 

Not all the Government wit- 
nesses were of equal quality. As- 
sistant Secretary of State Will ' 





Clayton left a poor impression 
when, as a defendant of the Bret- 
ton Woods program he testified 
that he had not read the Bretton 
Woods agreement and, had not 
concerned himself with “details.” 
(“I can’t abide figures,” said the 
Duchess to Alice in Wonderland. ) 


The Under Secretary of Com- 
merce introduced in the record 
figures designed to show a rosy 
picture of our international in- 
vestment experience between the 
wars. His figures “show” that the 
United States “got out” $8.8 bil- 
lions more than it invested abroad 
during the 21 years 1920-1940 (a 
thesis analyzed at some length by 
the present writer in the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle” 
of Dec. 28, 1944). In the Survey 
of Current Business last Novem- 
ber the Commerce Department 
published a statement similar in 
purport but very different in the 
figures on which its conclusion 
was based.* Before accepting the 
latest set of statistics and the con- 
clusions the Department would 
draw from them, the, Banking 
Committee might do well to study 
the story carefully. 


*The Commerce Department’s figures for 
the 1920-1940 investment experience of 
the United States are: 

(A) November, 1944, 
invested abroad, $13.4 billions; 
out,’’ $23.7 billions; excess 
$10.3 billions. i 

(B) Data inserted in the Bretton Woods 
hearings: Total invested abroad, $18.3 
j billions; total “got out,’ $27.1 billions; 
excess “got out,’’ $8.8 billions. 


statistics: Total 
total “got 
“got out,”’ 








Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1945 | 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due from | 
Banks and Bankers. 


RESOURCES 


a 


U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased . 


Public Securities 


Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities and Obligations . . 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . , 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Receivable . 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages : 


Bank Buildings . 
Other Real Estate 


Total Resources 


Ce ii gS 
Surplus Fund . . 
Undivided Profits. 


Total Capital Funds ....... 


General Contingency Reserve. . . 


Deposits . 


Treasurer’s Checks | Outstanding ee 


Total Deposits . 


Acceptances . 








$ 517,704,196.36 




















Less: Own Acceptances Held for 


Investment 





Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 


and Foreign Bills. 


Foreign Funds Borrowed. . 
Dividend Payable April 2, 1945 


Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 
(and Net Difference in Balances between Offices Due 


to Different Statement Dates of Foreign Branches) 


Accounts Payable, Reserve for Ex- 


penses, Taxes, etc... .....-. 


Total Liabilities . 


Securities carried at $799,236,912.68 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary 


powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of the English and French Branches as of 
March 26, 1945, and Belgian Branch as of October 31, 








2,159,912,428.58 , | 
..o nuttin, ~—a—e | 
’ '$ 58,077,648.54 | 
7,800,000.00 
25,976,152.51 | 
1,231,884.25 | 
10,079,766.86 | 
1,512,114.92_ 
104,677,567.08 
’ A Pigs 3% 9,492,368.19 
oF Ag tae 850,115.65 
beets , . . . . $3,483,800,314.37: | 
LIABILITIES | 
tT... .. .  $  90,000,000.00 
170,000,000.00 ! | 
45,148,336.25 | 
. . $ 305,148,336.25 | 
. 6 a pees 34,633,206.15 . | 
. $3,106,648,080.53 : 
7,604,357.59 | 
et 3,114,252,438.12 
. $ 4,347,293.69 
“as 3,115,409.44 
$  1,231,884.25 
100,632.00 
152,550.00 | 
2,700,000.00 | 
| 
2,490,268.66 | 
23,090,998.94 | 
29,766,333.85 | 


Cn a ee ee ee ee 
 . OF: @. @ 2.2... Ff aes (Soe eS 


1941. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





. $3,483,800,314.37 
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Essentials of Foreign Policy 


(Continued from first page) 


people must share that responsi- | sive and restless world. As the 
bility. The perfectionists among, poet says, a world is dying and 
the liberals, quite as much as the’! another world is struggling to be 
reactionaries, contributed to our born, and the job of creating that 
failure. One has merely to read new world belongs as much to this 
again what was said a generation Senate as to any other agency in 
ago by our liberal press. Few the entire world. We shall be) 
people were against a league. But 
they did not like this league, nor 
did they like the other fellow’s 
league. All of them seemed to 
want a league which suited them 
The Senate of the United States 


and we shall invite the same tra- 
vail and tribulation 
kept all mankind in agony for five 
long and terrible years. In peace, 
as well as in war, victory will 


has, I believe, been unjustly | not come to the negative, defen- 
maligned. sive strategy. A certain boldness, 
The responsibility that I would | 4 positive resourcefulness, is es- 


sential to win any battle in war 
or peace. 

Under our Constitution this 
body has the right, and the duty, 
to advise the Executive on mat- 
ters of foreign policy. If it can- 


attach to this body is that, in re- 
jecting the League of Nations, it 
did not suggest some alternative 
method of establishing and main- 
taining order in the world. Nega- 
tion is not enough for this aggres- 
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United States Government Securities . 
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Other Assets . 


. $ 34,654,587.48 
63,653,091.46 
37,658, 107.80 
4,225,029.77 
36,568, 536.20 
6,150,823.51 

649,011.05 


‘$183, 559, 187.27 
LIABILITIES 


$157,381,674.47 
4,286,016.91 $161,667,691.38 


7,018,192.72 
355,077.92 


Deposits—Demand . 
Deposits—Time 





Acceptances . . : 
Less Held in Portfolio. 


Accrued Interest, Expenses, etc. 
Reserve for Contingencies . 
Capital . . 

Surplus... . 


$ 
6,663,114.80 


103,195.77 
1,500,000.00 





$ 2,000,000.00 
11,625,185.32 


13,625,185.32 
$183,559,187.27 
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negative again at our own peril, | 


which has | 


not consent to the measures pre-| 
sented by the Executive it seems | 
| to me imperative that it offer our | 
| nation and the world an alterna- | 
| tive. If it feels inadequate to this 
| task than certainly it should pro-| t 
| ceed immediately to accede to the} 
|rising demand of the people, that | 
|the House of Representatives be | 
| given a part in this responsibility. | 
|It is very unbecoming of the Sen- | 
ate to act the part of the dog in| 
|the manger. 





State Department and Foreign 
Policy 


I am sure that some will say| 
that we must rely upon the State | 
Department to formulate our for-| 
eign policy. I do not think we} 
can afford to entrust this function | 
exclusively to the State Depart- | 
ment. In the first place it is no | 
longer possible to separate for-| 
eign from domestic policy. The 
two are much too closely inter- 
wined, too interdependent, to be 
regarded as unrelated and sepa- 
rate problems. I know that the 
welfare of the cotton farmers in 
Arkansas is directly, and inevit- 
ably, dependent upon the main- 
tenance of a free flow of inter- 
national commerce. When that 
flow is interrupted by war, as at 


present, or by a short-sighted 
tariff like the Smoot-Hawley 
measure, then we become in- 


volved with huge, unmanageable 
surpluses and such makeshifts as 
subsidies and loans to cotton pro- 
ducers. No, I do not think a few 
polished and cultured gentlemen, 
in the dark and dignified recesses | 
of the State Department, should | 
be entrusted, exclusively, with the | 
formulation of our foreign policy. 
I hasten to add that I am encour- 
aged by the recent infusion of new 























blood into the Department and by | 
the favorable reports of the work | 
of Assistant Secretaries Rocke- | 
feller and Clayton at Mexico City. | 
Improvement has been made, but | 
much remains to be done. 

Our long range policy, if we are 
to have one, must be based upon 
a sound appraisal of the true in- 
terests of this nation as a whole. 
There is a tendency, on the part 
of professional diplomats, to be- 
come ultra cynical and to reduce 
all human interests and desires to 
the single element of material 
power. Being detached from the 
every day life of our citizens, they 
forget that many people, in fact 





I think the majority, would prefer | 


to live in peace with their chil- 
dren, at home, than to have all 
the money, power, and glory in 
the world. I am confident that 
the representatives of the people 
in this body, and in the House of 
Representatives, can much more 
accurately evaluate the true de- 
sires and interests of our people 
than can the traditional diplomat 
who, in the nature of things is 


| isolated from the common man. 


I intend no reflection upon the 
character of any man in our exec- 
utive department; but it is inher- 
ent in their background, and their 
position, that they 
tive and reluctant to commit our 
people to any change in the status 
quo or to the assumption of any 
new responsibilities. Only recently 
we have had an example where 
the participation of the distin- 
guished Senior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Connally) and the 
distinguished Senior Senator from 


Vermont (Mr. Austin) added back- | 


bone and courage to the decisions 
of our representatives at Mexico 
City. I should like to read at this 
point from an editorial from the 
Washington “Post” of March 6, de- 
scribing the part played by these 
gentlemen: 


Senatorial Cooperation 

From Mexico City—Monday 

The job of advising and con- 
senting, which is the Senate’s 
prerogative in our treaty rela- 
tions with the world, has been 
given a new definition at Mex- 
ico City. Hitherto the initiative 
in treaty making has been re- 
tained by the Executive. All 
Presidents have been jealous of 
it. But at Mexico City Senator 
Austin took the ball as soon as | 
he arrived here and we were 
treated to the spectacle of a 
Senator determining the Admin- 
istration’s approach to the con- 


be conserva- | 


vention; indeed, it has been 

welcomed, for, as Assistant Sec- 

retary Rockefeller says: “The 

Administration wants to know 

what it can deliver to our Latin 

American friends.” Senator 

Austin’s work is especially the 

object of comprehensive com- 

pliments. 

Senators with the experience, 
and the confidence in their un- 
derstanding of their people, such 
jas these Senators undoubtedly 
have, naturally tend to be cour- 
ageous and bold in their approach 
'to matters of vital interest to their 
|people. To them diplomacy is not 
merely a game of chess to be 
played by skillful manoeuvres and 
|'double-talk. They know the very 
lives of their people are involved 
‘and they are not afraid to take 
'risks to protect them. 


Mexico City was one of the few 
instances in the history of this 
nation that the practice of advice 
as well as consent has been ob- 
served in the strict sense which 
was meant by the makers of our 
Constitution. The last time of any 
importance was in 1846, nearly 
100 years ago. The question of the 
Oregon boundary dispute had be- 
come a political issue in the Pres- 
idential contest, along with that 
of the annexation of Texas. James 
K. Polk was elected on a platform 
which demanded a_ settlement 
epitomized in the campaign slogan 
of the Democrats, ‘“Fifty-four- 
forty or Fight.” In the course of 
the subsequent negotiations Pres- 
ident Polk sought and received in 
‘advance the advice of the full 
'Senate itself, not upon the mat- 
ter of ratification (since there was 
nothing to ratify) but upon the 
| formulation in detail of the treaty, 
| which was eventually adopted. At 
'Mexico City, judging from the 
|newspaper report which I have 
|referred to, members of this Sen- 
late were consulted in advance of 





tinental security pact, and an | the Act of Chapultepec, and aided 
opposition Senator at that. It|mightily in the formulation of 
was the earnest and disinter-|that Act. We have to go back a 


ested Vermonter who framed 
the formula on which action 
was taken Saturday at Mexico 
City. Senator Connally made 
Senatorial intervention com- 
plete by adding to the declara- 
tion what might be called the 
Connally reservation. Not the 
slightest resentment has been 
caused by this Senatorial! inter- 
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LIABIL 
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LAURENCE ROMFH, Vice-President 
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Comptroller’s 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $32,753,458.37 
United States Government Securities, Direct 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank..______________________ 


Bank Premises and Furniture ‘and Fixtures tp PRS POP SEAT 


United States Government________ 
State and Municipal______________ 


Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses 


United States Government Securities carried at $27,952.000.00 


trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
Member Federal Reserve System and Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Miami 


cat) March 20, 1945 





$99,929,718.91 
ITIES 


$56,667 ,473.43 
7,456,223.29 
9,484,990.30 

11,369,589.65 
10,328,134.77 
635,403.20 


$95,991,814.64 
waco 1,500,000.00 
1,500,000.00 
677,863.48 
3,677 ,863.48 
2,279.82 
247,640.32 
10,120.65 





$99,929,718.91 


pledged to secure public and 











hundred years for a precedent to 
this historic proceeding—a _ pro- 
ceeding which, as I say, was en- 
visaged by the Constitution-mak- 
ers when they wrote the “advice 
and consent” clause into our Con- 
stitution. 


Clarified Basic Principles of 
Policy Needed 


It seems to me most urgent, Mr. 
President, that this body should 
proceed in the near future, to the 
consideration of the basic princi- 
ples of our foreign policy. The 
time is drawing near when the 
great decisions must be made. 
Unless some means is found to 
clarify many of the issues in- 
volved in these decisions before- 
hand, then, necessarily, our rep- 
resentatives will be forced to im- 
provise in the dark and by guess- 
work. 


For example, there is a common 
belief, perhaps a myth, that our 


people are anti-British. There 

are several powerful news- 

____. 61,524,998.39 papers in this country which 

——_ $94,278 456.76 for many years have drilled 

coccccccccccisiict«~—“ge%3600s © fjinto the minds of their mil- 

90,000.00 lions of readers hate and dis- 

tate malidhecete tnt Mgt 100,000.00 trust of the British. The same 

------------- 3,952,480.57 papers, and other papers, have 
713,544.31 ; - . ’ 

SEALE I 8,876.00 done likewise with regard to the 

5 ah eek is 200,204.79 Russians, the Jews and, for that 

sesinigniia gihioipeedpeintion ane se rae matter, all ‘“furriners,” as one 


Governor of a sovereign State 
used to put it. I do not believe 
the majority of our people, or the 
majority of this Senate, subscribes 
to these narrow prejudices. How- 
ever, if these matters were clearly 
and reasonably discussed, along 
with other matters of similar im- 
portance, I think it would do 
much to reassure our allies in the 
United Nations and-to strengthen 
ne eoureze ot our Own represen- 
tatives. On the other hand, if it 
be true, which I cannot believe, 
that we do hate and distrust our 
allies, then we, and they, should 
|know about it. If these powerful 
influences in our press have so far 


| poisoned the minds of our people 
| that they do not desire to cooper- 
ate positively and concretely with 
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our allies, then an entirely differ- 
ent policy from that now proposed 
should be pursued. 

I think that a thorough exam- 
ination on the floor of this Senate, 
of the history of our relations 
with Great Britain, would do more 
than all the treaties in the world 
to strengthen our relations. The 
American people should be taqld 
by their Senators why it is that 
twice in 25 years we have been 
drawn into a war on the side of 
Britain and France and Russia. 
Upon examination it might ap- 
pear that we have entered both 
these wars for excellent and com- 
pelling reasons, rather than be- 
cause of the trickery and ambition 
of the British as the Chicago Trib- 
une would have us believe. It 
may be that we entered these 
wars because it was the only pos- 
sible way to preserve our very 
freedom and independence about 
which even the Tribune pro- 
fesses concern. It could be that 
we were influenced by the fact 
that our basic institutions, our 
common law, our ideas of justice 
and the dignity of the individual 
human being, were derived to a 
great extent from the British, the 
French, the Greeks and the Jews. 
It might be that the fact we are 
a Christian people influenced us, 
when it was a choice between 
subservience, if not slavery, to the 
ruthless paganism of the Germans, 
or war in support of other Chris- 
tian peoples. The similarity of 
the moral standards of our peo- 
ples, the love of family, the re- 
gard for contractual obligations, 
the abhorrence of torture and 
persecution, the distrust of a ty- 
rannical and oppressive govern- 
ment, all of these considerations 
may have lead us instinctively to 
the making of these decisions. If 
it be true that reasons of this 
character did, and do, exist, then 
we should acknowledge them in 
order that a definite policy based 
upon sound and true considera- 
tion be firmly adopted. These 
things do not happen just by 
chance. There surely are good 
reasons, and all of us, and all the 
people, should know them. 

Further, it should be made clear 
to our people that in entering an 
international organization, we are 
doing so, not because of charity 
or because we love the British, 
the French, the Chinese, or the 
Russians. If there is reason for 
doing it, it is because it is for our 
own national self interest. We 
have more to lose from chaos, and 
more to gain from the pursuits of 
peace, than any other people. We 
must recognize from the outset 
that, to make such an organiza- 
tion work, will require our best 
brains, much patience, and much 
of our worldly goods. We must 
be convinced, however, that it 
will require less of all of these 
things to make peace than to have 
another war, or it obviously 
would not be a good bargain. 


Mr. President, I believe that the 
American people are profoundly 
interested, and I know that I'am 
deeply interested, in understand- 
ing the what and the why of our 
foreign policy, if any. Since I 
have been a member of this body, 
relatively little time has been 
spent upon this subject. In the 
hope that I may promote discus- 
sions, and criticisms, out of which 
better understanding may evolve, 
I am venturing a few observa- 
tions. 


Have We a Foreign Policy? 


During the last several years I 
have heard,.various people say 
that we have no_recognizable for- 
eign policy. I am inclined to agree. 
By policy is. meant, “‘a settled or 
definite course or plan adopted for 
followed by the government.” To 
be definite and settled is of the 
essence of policy. To be definite, 
the men responsible for carrying 
out a policy, must know what 
they are doing and why they are 
doing it or it isn’t definite. To 


be settled this knowledge must 
flow from a responsible source, 
in our case the people of this 
country, or it cannot be settled. 
Prior to the first world war, 








in spite of some wavering from | make the necessary economic and 
time to time, our policy was that | psychological adjustments. 


of isolation. It was settled and 
definite. It was justified by the 
remoteness of our land from com- 
parable great powers and was in 
accord with the wishes of our 
people. Our ancestors had come 
here with the express purpose 
of getting away from the oppres- 
sion and disturbances of the old 
world. The first world war un- 
settled that policy. President 
Wilson, and others, sensed the fact 
that isolation had become in fact 
impossible, but they were unable 
to control the government. The 
habits and prejudices of more 
than a century were too strong, 
even for the obvious implications 
of modern science, as exemplified 
by the motor car, the airplane 
and the radio. The abortive ef- 
fort of Wilson to adjust our pol- 
icy to the new conditions of the 
world, by means of the League 
of Nations, left our people divided 
and unable to agree upon any 
policy. We knew neither what 
we were doing nor why. Instead 
of having a policy, we improvised 
upon considerations of the mo- 
ment. 


We declined to join the League 
and use our power and influence 
collectively, to establish order 
and peace. On the other hand we 
participated in disarmament con- 
ferences and proceeded to weaken 
our armed forces. We had neither 
force, nor collective security, to 
protect us. At the peace confer- 
ence we insisted upon further 
fragmentation of an already cha- 
otic political structure and at the 
same time refused to erect any 
responsible authority to protect 
our handiwork. We insisted upon 
the collection of war debts and at 
the same time erected tariff bar- 
riers which made such payment 
impossible. We made pious declara- 
tions against war in the Kellogg 
Pact and yet did nothing concrete 
when Manchuria and Ethiopia 
were invaded. Our Ambassadors 
reported preparations for war in 
Germany and Japan long before 
1939, yet we continued to sell 
materials of war. We passed a 
neutrality act which was more to 
the benefit of our enemies than 
our friends; and so, not long there- 
after, we had to transfer 50 de- 
stroyers to Great Britain. If 
there was anything definite, or 
settled, about our course of con- 
duct, I am unable to see it. 


Our floundering and purpose- 
less conduct during this period 
was due, I believe, to the fact that, 
as a nation, we did not understand 
our proper role in the world and 
had failed to examine and agree 
upon certain basic convictions 
which are essential to any policy. 
Although we had done more than 
any other nation to develop ithe 
scientific technology which de- 
stroyed our isolation, we refused 
toacknowledgethe result. Wewere 
unable to disentangle our preju- 
dices and superficial dislikes from 
considerations of major impor- 
tance to our welfare. Like any 
person unsure of his convictions, 
we were timid and reticent in our 
approach to problems of foreign 
relations. In short, we were be- 
wildered and therefore we im- 
provised from day to day. 


It is conceivable that, as the 
leading industrial nation, we might 
have embarked upon a career of 
imperialism designed to control 
the world by force. Germany, in 
fact, attempted this solution. But 
such a policy is alien to all our 
history and to all our instincts. 
This policy is so at variance with 
our very nature that I do not 
think it could have been followed 
with success then, nor do I think 
it can be followed now. On the 
other hand, I think a system of 
collective security is not only the 
best hope for success, but it is also 
the only one consistent with our 
political. and moral standards of 


conduct. The principal question 
that remains in my mind is, 
whether or not we are sufficiently 
convinced of the necessity of col- 
lective security to be willing to 





Action as Well as Documents 


Many people have assumed that 
because the House of Representa- 
tives, the Senate and the Presi- 
dent have declared for collective 
security, the job is done. But the 
establishing of order and the 
making of peace does not consist 
merely of a solemn declaration or 
a well-drafted constitution. The 
making of peace is a continuing 
process that must go on from day 
to day, from year to year, so long 
as our civilization shall last. Our 
participation in this process is not 
just the signing of a charter with 
a big red seal. It is a daily task, a 
positive participation in all the 
details and decisions which to- 
gether constitute a living and 
growing policy. What an empty 
shell the Dumbarton Oaks propo- 
sals will be, even if complete 
agreement is reached at San Fran- 
cisco if, at the same time, or in 
the near future, we are unable to 
agree upon such things as ex- 





change and monetary matters, 
aviation, the free flow of informa- 
tion, trade barriers, cartels, arma- 
ments and oil. Surely we all 
know by this time, that po- 
litical solidarity in this suffering 
world is dependent, in the final 
analysis, upon economic stability. 

I do not mean that all of these 
problems must be solved imme- 
diately, and at once, to the satis- 
faction of all. I-do think it very 
important that the American peo- 
ple, and all people, recognize that 
these matters are inherently in- 
volved in any system of mutual 
security, and that adjustments and 
temporary sacrifices must be 
made. They should be told that 
the price of peace is high. How 
high it is, is difficult to estimate; 
but I am confident that it will not 
be nearly as high as the price of 
war. However, unless we are 
prepared to make these payments 
for peace we might as well recog- 
nize now the futility of Dumbar- 
ton Oaks or San Francisco. 

I said temporary sacrifices, for 
I am convinced that because of 


| our enormous power to produce 
| Wealth of all kinds, given a rea- 
|sonable length of time in which 
we are free from the threat of 
| War, or war itself, we can more 
| than repay ourselves for any rea- 
| sonable concessions we may make 
in the way of loans, tariffs or owt- 
| right relief. There are vast areas 
| of the world, with untold wealth, 
i'that can be developed if we can 
= reasonably sure of peace. We 
can be sure as the areas are 
| developed that we shall share 
'with the rest of the world in the 
benefits of those developments, so 
I repeat that our sacrifices will be 
temporary if we can establish and 
maintain peace. 

In addition to the material costs 
of peace there are other adjust- 
ments which must be made and 
which may prove more painful to 
many of us than the payment of 
gold. We must give up some of 
our most cherished prejudices if 
we are to work in harmony with 
other peoples. No plan on earth 
can assure us of anything re- 

(Continued on page 1511) 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Says—— 


of recent break. Major trend 

‘still up. Expect resistance 
about 157 followed by tem- 
porary reaction and then an- 
other up-swing. 


By WALTER WHYTE 











The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


An Interesting Presentation, Not Statistics, Makes Sales. 


By JOHN DUTTON 


From the viewpoint of the salesman of securities, the balance 
sheet is about the most ineffective subject which he can discuss. Only 
a few investors are interested in figures and facts. They can readily 
be ascertained, and they fal! into several general classifications. Pro- 
iessional investors and institutional buyers are sometimes interested 
in an interpretation of figures. The business man with an inquiring 


mind and a flair for figures, will be interested in a discussion of the | 
The person with an} 


merits of an investment from this viewpoint. 
cngineering, or an accounting background, will also follow an analyt- 
ical discussion of this sort, and can be convinced through such a sales 
presentation, providing the figures, and the other factors behind 
them, carry conviction. 

Despite the fact that the Securities Exchange Act has made it 
mandatory that underwriters and issuers of new securities must de- 
liver a voluminous dissertation regarding the history and background 
of the issuer, very few individual investors have ever read the things. 
Designed to protect the investor by giving him access to complete in- 
formation, the prospectuses in use today are so forbidding and vol- 
uminous, that actual experience has proven that few individual in- 
vestors ever bother with them. Most salesmen will vouch for the fact 
that they, go into the waste basket almost as soon as received. This 
proves that from the salesman’s point of view most people don’t want 
to hear a lot of reasons why they should buy a security, especially 
if they are statistical reasons. 


As far as we can discover, practical field experiences in the sale | 


of securities as well as the experiences of others, indicates that the 
first fundamental stepping stone to success in the retailing of securi- 
ties is based upon building a solid foundation of confidence in the 
personal relationship which exists between customer and salesman. 
After this basis of mutual trust, understanding and respect is devel- 
oped, the actual selling of securities becomes a simple matter of de- 
termination: Then the salesman can dispense with technical and 
detailed analysis of a particular security. The customer is no longer 
buying a balance sheet or an income account. The salesman who has 
reached this point has a different task than selling a particular secur- 
ity. His position is now more of a consultant than a salesman. He 
should determine when certain securities appear to be overvalued 
and bring the facts to the attention of his customer. He likewise sug- 
gests undervalued opportunities, and may, or may not go into detail 
regarding facts and figures to prove his point. THE ONLY TIME A 
GOOD SALESMAN USES FIGURES IS WHEN HE HAS BEEN 
ASKED TO USE THEM. HE THEN PRESENTS THEM SIMPLY, 
WITHOUT COMPLICATION, AND-IN A MANNER THAT AN- 
SWERS HIS CUSTOMER’S QUERY. 


The most effective method of illustrating any point is to tell a 
rtory IN THE LANGUAGE THAT THE OTHER FELLOW CAN UN- 
DERSTAND. The following case is but one illustration of the use of 
this method of selling, which successful salesmen in every line of 
sales endeavor are using today. There was a case where two elderly 
sisters had done business with a certain security salesman for a num- 
ber of years. Investment results were satisfactory to them both. 
However, one of the sisters handled the larger share of the details 
of purchase and sale of the investments. The other sister never 
seemed to be completely sold on the idea of investment in securities 
end her confidence in security salesmen as a whole was considerably 
less than it should have been after quite a few years of satisfactory 
investment experience. 

The salesman in this case realized that he only shared the full 
confidence of one, and about 50% of the other, of these two accounts. 
One day his opportunity came about and this is the way he proceeded 
to eradicate a lack of confidence and replace this condition with un- 
derstanding and trust. The fearful sister finally made a statement 
to the effect that the thing that worried her was her memories of the 
real estate bonds which she bought in the twenties. They too were 
good investments for a while, just the same as the things she had 
bought during the past few years; but they went to pot eventually 
and she was afraid this would happen again. 

Here was a typical case: There are more investors who know 
so very, very little about securities, economics, business, and what 
makes the wheels go round, than there are WHO DO KNOW THESE 
THINGS. This salesman saw his opportunity. He answered with 
a simple little story that this good woman could understand. He 
didn’t go into FIGURES, ECONOMICS, POLITICS, STUDIES OF 
THE PRICE LEVEL, REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE CONDITIONS 
AND WHAT HAVE YOU. Instead he quietly proceeded to tell this 
story: “You know,” said he, “things have changed a great deal since 
you bought those bonds, Miss After all, the investment 
business has been growing and learning like everything else in our 
country. You will remember that the FIRST TIME PEOPLE REALLY 
BEGAN TO INVEST IN SECURITIES ON A GENERAL SCALE 
WAS ONLY ABOUT 28 YEARS AGO. This was during the first 
World War when people bought Liberty Bonds. Then came the next 
ten years, when investment firms and private investors were financ- 
ing all kinds of new projects, many of which they themselves did 
not understand. Real estate mortgages such as you bought then were 
considered good investments. The man who sold them to you orig- 
inally no doubt had the best intentions, and you also should not be 
criticised for your judgment at that time. You see, when you bought 
those bonds THEY WERE A GOOD INVESTMENT. But times have 





Last week we saw the mar- 
ket get down and when it 
‘reached the 153 Dow level it 
stopped. A few hours—that is 


market hours—later it turned | 
‘up. Now the problem facing | 


'us is how far up will it go and 
'was the sudden break of two 
_weeks ago a signal for a 
'major turn. 


Taking the second question 
‘first my impression remains 
that the major trend is still up 
‘and the recent setback was a 
secondary reaction 
‘didnt change the picture. 
There is even a possibility, a 
good one too, that the current 
‘up-turn is the beginning of 


Current action points to end_ 








On the last rally we saw the 
industrials move ahead until 
they reached the 161-163 
level. At that point individuai | 
stocks began to signal trouble | i 
ahead, though there were} Securities 
other stocks which continued | 
to display strength; the rails 
were outstanding. In looking 
back at the old highs it begins | 
to appear that the recent) 
peaks are not just one of| 
those things. They consist of | 
many factors which will have } 





Pacifie Coast 


Orders Executed on 
Pacifie Coast Exchanges 


Schwabacher & Co. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 














' the 


to be overcome before any 


'real solid advance can follow. 


For example the peak has 
within it a number of frozen 
accounts. They became frozen 
when the new margin re- 
quirements went into effect. 
An account with 100 shares of 
a ten dollar stock and 100 
shares of $25 stock, both in 
the black, may have consid- 
ered itself safe. But when 
new margins went into effect 
added loaning value 
brought about by the profits 
vere nullified. The ten dollar 


'stocks were out of the loaning 


which.) 


class. While the number of 
such accounts isn’t large, my | 


guess is that at least 2,000 in- | 


| dividuals were hit by the reg- 


what technicians call a “sec- | 


_ond leg” of the advance. This 
brings us to the first question. 


Kuhn Loeb & Go. Offers 
$54,000,000 32/, Bas. 
of Ggo. & North West. 


An underwriting group headed 
by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. on April 4 
was awarded $54,000,000 first 


way. The bonds, dated Jan. 1, 
1945 and maturing Jan. 1, 1989, 
are being offered to the public 
at 100% and accrued 
Sale of these bonds is subject to 
the approval of the _ Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Proceeds from the sale of the 
series B bonds, together with 
sinking fund moneys and other 
corporate funds, will be used to 
redeem on July 1, 1945, $54,364,- 
442 aggregate principal amount of 
bonds presently outstanding. 

The series B bonds are redeem- 
able at the option of the com- 
pany on 60 days’ notice or as a 
whole or in part on any interest 
payment date for the debt retire- 
ment sinking fund at 105% for 
redemptions made between 1945 
and 1949 and at prices running 
down to par. The bonds also are 
redeemable as a whole or in part 
on any interest payment date for 
the sinking fund at prices from 


mortgage bonds, series B, 3%, of | 
Chicago and North Western Rail- | 


interest. | 


‘of these felt the pinch at the 





ulation. Unfortunately most 
recent tops. Also a great deal 
of the buying was at the top. 
People are seldom interested | 
in buying stocks or anything 
else for that matter unless the 
demand is great. A great 
many market tops are made 
in just that fashion. 

Assuming enough strength 
is generated in the near fu- 
ture, the 161-63 level, as it 
stands today, will stop the ad- 
vance. How long it will re- 
main a barrier depends on 
still other factors which need 
not be gone into here. But 
given usual market conditions 
such a top must be ap- 
proached slowly before it is 
penetrated. 


My opinion is that the mar- 
ket will feel the effects of this 
overhanging stock at approxi- 
mately 157. From that point 
it is possible that another re- 
action, say to 154-55 will take 


place. The pendulum will 
decrease its swinging until 


stock on top has either been 
tired out and forced to sell or 
some electrifying news jolts 
it into action. I don’t, how- 





mains good indefinitely. 


was becoming weaker. 


bought them.” 





changed. Today we know from experience that no investment re- 
That is why, when I sell you a security 
today it is immediately placed upon a constant record file in our 
office and a periodical checkup of the earning power and value 
which lies behind that investment is maintained by our office. When 
you owned those real estate bonds the first time you knew some- 
thing was wrong with that investment was when you went to the 
bank to cash your coupons and the Teller told you that there was 
no interest to pay them, isn’t that right? 
to depreciate in value several years before they actually defaulted. 
That was when you should have been notified that your security 
Today we know better. 
that all investments need watching, and care. AFTER OUR CUS- 
TOMERS HAVE BOUGHT THEM. That is why we have learned 
to do a better job for our customers in the investment business today. 
It pays us to do these things because we keep our customers through 
looking out for their welfare and their securities, after they have 


This is the general outline of how this salesman went about 
eradicating a phobia and replacing it with confidence and trust. 





But those bonds started 


Today we know 
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ever, expect the market to 
get under last week’s lows. 


It is during such periods, 
characterized by dullness and 
|Sometimes disgust, that the 
|so-called good buying goes on. 
‘In line with this I'm suggest- 
‘ing the addition of one more 
|stock to the list you already 
‘have. I recommend buying 
Hercules Motors between 27 
and 28 with a stop at 24. 
Stock is now 27!2. 





You hold the following: 

Hudson Motors at 18, stop 
at 16. 

Jones & Laughlin 
with a stop at 27. 

Phelps Dodge at 27 
stop at 25. 

U. S. Rubber at 56 
stop at 53. 

U.S. Steel at 59 with a stop 
at 59. 


at 29 
with a 


with a 


All of the above continue to 
act okay, so I see no need to 
disturb them. 


More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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figures, no statistics, BUT GOOD FACTS, INTERESTING FACTS, | 
FACTS WHICH THIS CUSTOMER COULD UNDERSTAND—THAT'S 
THE KIND OF SALESMANSHIP WHICH WILL PRODUCE RE- 
SULTS. 
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Essentials of Foreign Policy 


(Continued from page 1509) 
sembling a peaceful future un-|some of our public orators, is an 
less, supporting it, are the posi- | indication of the weakness of their 
tive forces of public opinion. The | faith ia. 
beliefs and convictions of the peo- | demonstrate the superiority of in- 


ple must be in accord with our 
policy or it cannot be definite 
and settled. 


Must Abandon Prejudices 

Among the prejudices which we 
must examine, I need mention 
only a few to illustrate my point. 
Foremost among them is the Anti- 
British already referred to. I 
shall not go further into that ex- 
cept to urge most serious consid- 
eration as to whether or not we 
desire to see the power and in- 
fluence of the British people de- 
stroyed. Is it not true that in 
assisting Britain and the Common- 
wealth of Nations, we were in 


fact preserving friends who are,|sia like America is a nation of 
in a very real sense, indispensable | many races and I can see no real 
to our own welfare and the wel- | reason why we cannot get along 


fare of democratic freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere? In this trou- 


bled and violent world is it not | we should make up our minds as 
quite | to our basic attitude and stop the 
alone in the world if the British | irritating and confusing practice 
had | 


true that we would feel 


Commonweaith of Nations 


| 


|ism, by our results, by the pro- 


| 


| 
| 


| world as the Germans do. 


| 
| 


been subjugated, by the tyranny | 


of the Nazis, and its resources 
directed against us? If that be true 
then whose chestnuts did we pull 
- out of the fire! 

Another powerful prejudice 
which has affected our policy, and 
is vital to our future, is our fear 


| consideration, for 


; until some compelling reason to 


of Russia and Communism. Until | 
the Revolution in Russia, we had | 


|Claus to the world.” 


always been on friendly terms. | 
We had never fought her. We, 
made one very profitable deal 


with her when we bought Alaska } 


for $7,200,000 (?) and promptly 


extracted more than $400,000,000 | 


in gold from its mountains. Even 
the Tribune should approve 
that. And yet, after the Revolu- 
tion was established by Lenin, we 


of | 


refused to recognize Russia until | 


1933, the last of the major nations 


to do so. Moreover, we sent two 
armed expeditions against her 
without provocation. When one 


recalls the birth of our own na- | 
tion—that in 1776 our forefathers | 


were regarded as being quite as 
radical by the rest of the world, 
as Lenin was in 1920—isn’t 


|idea that we 
|to look after our own interests in 
it | 


strange that we should be so harsh | 


toward Russia? Since 


we have | 


| and 


|enemy using every opportunity to 


in our system. We must 


dividual initiative under capital- 


vision of a superior way of life, 
not by the violence of our 
oratory. ‘ 

Russia is a great and powerfu 
nation. She can become either a 
good friend and customer, exert- 
ing her influence for peace and 
stability, or she can become an 


thwart us. The Russia of today 
is a product of a history less for- 
tunate than ours. I do not believe 
the Soviets desire to dominate the 
They 
have given no evidence that they 
believe they are supermen. Rus- 


peaceably. 
If this is sound reasoning, then 


of condemnation on the one hand, 
and praise on the other. Our pol- 
icy should be one of respect, and 
a valiant ally 
in peace as well as war; at least 


alter our views intervenes. 


The “Santa Claus” Myth 


Another myth that confuses our 
attitude toward the other nations 
is the oft repeated statement that 
“we have always been a Santa 
The more 
selfish among us call us “Uncle 
Sap.’ The implication from these 
statements is that we are soft 
headed, starry eyed idealists who 
know nothing of the realities of 
this hard-fisted world. It would 
take too much time fully to ex- 
plore this thoroughly false preju- 
dice. Its plausibility, and the evil 
of it, arises from the confusion of 
two different ideas. The idea of 
charity in regard to which we 
have been, and should continue to 
be, generous is confused with the 
do not know how 


a business deal. One often hears, 
when on the floor of the Senate. 
that Great Britain is too smart for 


A New Sovereignty Concept 


Another idea around which 
there clusters much confusion and 
misunderstanding is the concept 
of national sovereignty. I know 
of no word more abused and mis- 
understood than “sovereignty.” I 
confess that I share in that con- 
fusion. It is primarily for that 
reason that I object to its use in 
declarations of policy or instru- 
ments of agreement. In the minds 
of many the word “sovereignty” 
has some mystical connotation in 
some way associated with divinity. 
In days gone by, when men were 
slaves, their masters imposed their 
will by an appeal to the divine 
right of kings. “Your sovereign 
by appointment from the All 
Highest” was the doctrine. 

It is obvious that few modern 
States possess the attributes of 
sovereignty, as the word was un- 
derstood in the days of the Divine 
Right of Kings. Americans, espe- 
cially, have never regarded the 
State, as such, as sovereign. It is 
the servant of the people; and the 
people reserved the right to con- 
trol their servant, or to change 
its character whenever they think 
it fitting and proper to do so. The 
divinity of rulers, or of States, has 
no place in the modern world. 

The first principle of the Dum- 
barton Oaks proposals states that 
“the organization is based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality 
of all peace-loving States.” If this 
means that the members of the 
organization agree not to use the 
power of the organization to de- 
stroy the identity, the culture and 
the independence of the various 
members by force, it is acceptable. 
On the other hand, if it means 
that the organization undertakes 
to preserve, for all time, every 
member State as it presently ex- 
ists, I think it is unwise. 

The organization should not be 
the instrument of reaction nor the 
means of freezing the status quo 
forever. On the contrary, it should 
be the means by which the de- 
velopment of the world can be 
orderly. It should be the means 
by which desirable changes are 
dictated by reason rather than by 
brute force. It should not be an 
eternal obstacle to the many 
changes in the political map of the 
world which the welfare of the 
people may demand. 

Sovereignty, as applied to a 
State, if it means anything today, 


minded people to prevent the or- 
derly evolution of the organiza- 
tion into increasingly effective 
machinery for peace and security. 


Public Should Be Advised 


In conclusion, Mr. President, 
may I repeat that I think it is 
most urgent that the people of 
this nation should give sustained 
and serious consideration to our 
long term relations with the other 
peoples of the world. If we are 
to have a definite and settled 
policy for the guidance of our 
representatives, the people must 
understand, and must develop 
convictions regarding that policy. 
I believe it is dangerous in the 
highest degree to continue to im- 
provise from day to day, in an- 
swer to fleeting and superficial 
emotions. 


Since this Senate shares the 
responsibility for translating into 
action our foreign policy, it ob- 
viously is our duty to assist the 
people in determining what that 
policy shall be. \By the greatest 


»good fortune, and enormous sac- 


rifice, we have earned a second 
opportunity to help save the world 
and ourselves from self-destruc- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago the 
Senate of the United States did 
not advise the President or the 
People and it rejected the Treaty. 
This time I urgently recommend 
that we advise them both in pre- 
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paring a treaty which we can then 

accept, so that this troubled world 
| can live again in peace, free from 
| fear of another world cataclysm 
| arising out of the refusal of those 
| who will win this war to accept 
| the responsibility for the peace. 
| Let us seek peace, and let us in- 
| sure it with all our talents and 
| then a better life may dawn for 
all mankind. 


Rath Packing Comm 
‘Offered Publicly 


| Kidder, Peabody & Co..and as- 
| sociates on April 3 offered, sub- 
| ject to prior subscription rights 
| of common and preferred sto¢k- 
_holders, 200,000 shares of com- 
|mon stock (par $10) of Rath 
| Packing Co. at $33.75 a share. 


Common stockholders of record 
March 29, 1945, are given the 
prior right to subscribe at $33.75 
a share for the shares of new com- 
|mon stock in the ratio of one ad- 
ditional share for each 34% coms 
mon shares held. The company 
also is offering holders of its 30,- 
000 outstanding shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock the 
|right, during the same period, to 
| subscribe at the same price for 
| shares not subscribed for by com- 
'mon holders. The subscription 
| privilege expires April 9, 1945. 
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sacrilegious nor treasonable. 
have capitalism, and can defend 
it, because it has by all standards 
of decency, provided better con- 
ditions for more people, than any 
other system on earth. It is of 
value to and is defensible. 
only so long as it maintains that 
record. 

The 


us, 


highly emotional attacks 


upon communism and Russia, by 


d 


We; 


,a giving up of our principles and 


|ideals of the opposition. 





mutabie. When an American rep- 
resentative compromises at a con- 
ference; we always regard it as 


high ideals. When the British 
compromise, they regard it merely 
as the inclusion of some of the, 
This dif- | 
ference is largely one of attitude, | 
not of substance. 








ful and rational changes, will be- 
come more nearly equal in their 
ability to provide decent condi- 
tions for the people and to pre- 
vent the use of violence as an 
instrument for decision. 

My objection to the use of the 
word sovereignty is that it is 
subject to no clear definition and 





that it may be used by narrow 
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Great Britain’s 
Post-War Problems 


(Continued from first page) 


She met this, 
the sale of 


and £50 million. 
in the main, by 
foreign assets. What brought 
about so drastic a change 
in her trading position? Two 
things. First, a sharp decline in 
the world markets for her tradi- 
tional lines of exported goods. 
Fer instance, her exports of cot- 
ton and wool textiles fell from 
£268 million to £104 million; of 
coal and coke from £78 million 
to £41 million; and of iron and 
steel and manufactures thereof 
from £74 million to £48 million. 
Second, the failure of British in- 
dustrialists to maintain a fair 
share of world trade in new and 
expanding markets. There was 
an increase of about £20 million 
in the exports of machinery, road 
vehicles, and electrical goods. 
This was quite insufficient to off- 
set the decline in the traditional 
exporting industries, which bore 
the brunt of recurrent depressions, 
and carried the main load of un- 
employment. 

Since the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war the economy of Great 
Britain has undergone further 
marked change, and, in some 
aspects, deterioration. She is no 
longer a creditor, but a debtor 


In 1940, under the cash- 
and-carry arrangement, she was 
obliged to realize over £1,000 
million of her foreign assets in 
order to pay for the raw materials 


nation. 


and goods she required for the | 


purpose of waging war. So far 
as the U. S. A. is concerned this 
process ceased with the introduc- 
tion of Lend-Lease. But Great 
Britain has continued to borrow 
heavily for war purposes from 
countries within the sterling area. 
At the conclusion of hostilities the 
sterling balances in London, rep- 
resenting British short-term in- 


debtedness to the Dominions, In- | 


dia, Egypt, and the Argentine, 
will amount to something in the 


neighborhood of £4,000 million. | 


They will exceed the total of 
British foreign assets. In _ the 
meantime they are blocked. 
What will the position of Great 
Britain be in respect of her bal- 
ance of payments after the war? 


Here we enter the realm of spec- | 


ulation. We do not yet know with 
any degree of accuracy what our 
losses will be in the fields of for- 
eign investment, shipping, and 
banking and insurance services. 
We may, however, legitimately 
assume that our invisible exports 





“TELEVISION” 


66 
W. helped television get born 


and we've helped it grow. 


“We made television sending 
and receiving apparatus back in 
1927 and worked it by wire be- 
tween Washington and New York 
City and by radio between Whip- 
pany, New Jersey,and New York. 


“We can transmit television 
over wire lines and by radio. 
We produced the coaxial cable, 
which is particularly adapted to 
television. We have some coaxial 
installed now and are installing 


more. We are also setting up a 
micro-wave radio-relay circuit. 


“Whatever television needs 
from us for transmission, we'll be 
prepared. It might be a network 
of cables or radio beams or both. 


“We explore the field in order 
to do our part—which is the 
transmission of television from 
place to place, just as we furnish 
transmission for the radio net- 
works now. We're going to keep 
on studying all methods—and 
use the best.” 


Listen to “Tue TeLEPHONE Hour” 
every Monday evening over NBC 


'from all sources will in no cir- 
cumstances fall below £150 mil- 
lion per annum. (E. F. Schu- 
macher, a cautious statistician, 
estimates them at £180 million.) 
This means that, in order to ob- 
tain the same quantity of imports 
as she did before the war, Great 


Britain will have to increase her | 


export of goods from a net figure 
of £400 million to £600 million, 
or approximately fifty per cent. 


As against this we have to put | 


an annual increase in home food 


production, achieved during the | 


war, of £200 million; and the 
_certainty of a greatly expanded 
industrial production if anything | 
like full employment is achieved 
after the war. While this will in- | 


volve larger imports of some raw | 


materials, it will also mean that 
|a smaller proportion of the total 
national output will have to be 
devoted to the purpose of export. 
These important considerations 


are usually omitted from the pic- | 


tures of Britain’s post-war eco- 


nomic position painted by the’ 


professional jeremiahs. 


Two Major Problems 


Great Britain will therefore 
|have two major economic prob- | 
lems to face and solve when the | 
war is over. The problem of how | 
to obtain from abroad a sufficient | 
quantity of food and raw ma- 
terials to maintain her standard 
|of life, and to ensure the smooth 
functioning, at a high level of 
‘activity, of her available factors 
| of production. 
of the sterling balances in Lon- 
_don. Both will resolve themselves 
|if the basic problem of exports is 
successfully tackled. For it is with 


goods alone that Britain can dis- | 


|charge her past obligations, and 
| pay her way in the future. 


| In considering this question, it 
|is necessary to bear in mind that 
an entirely new conception of the 
|purpose of trade now dominates 
economic thought in Great Brit- 
ain. To build up an export sur- 
plus is no longer regarded as an 
‘intriniscally desirable objective. 
/On the contrary, it is held to be | 


unneighborly conduct, and harm- | 


ful to the world economy as a 
|whole. For export surpluses as 


-such do nothing to increase the | 


real wealth of the world, or to 
decrease the total volume of un- 
employment. They merely enable 
| one country to export its own un- 


|employment to others, which get | 
|into unpayable debt as a result. | 
| This leads in turn to frozen assets | 


|in the form of gold or weak cur- | 
|rencies, to stagnation, to depres- 
sion, to war. In the contemporary 
British view the fundamental pur- | 
| pose of trade is the mutually ad- | 
| vantageous exchange of goods be- | 
| tween countries, with the object | 
of raising the general standard of | 
_living; in other words, to increase | 
the real wealth of the world by | 
the application of the principle of 
the international division 
‘labour, which makes a_ given 


Value for value should therefore | 
be the underlying principle gov- 
erning all trade, and a balance of | 
payments the aim. 


In order to achieve a balance 
of payments after the war, Great | 
Britain will have not only greatly 
to increase her home production, 
but also to make considerable | 
changes in her national economy. 
She must cease to be a predomi- 
nantly mercantile country, and 
become, to at least as great an. 
extent, agrarian and industrial. | 
The transformation will be as im- 
portant and far-reaching in its 
effects as the industrial revolu- 
tion itself. In the long run, it 
will mean the development of a 
better balanced and healthier 
society. 

As has already been pointed 
has increased by £200 million 
since the war. This can be main- 
‘tained after the war by a well 
planned system of mixed rotation 
farming, and in all probability in- 
creased still further, as good ara- 
ble land now used for airfields 
becomes available. There will be 
a swing-over from cereals and 





And the problem | 


of | 


quantity of work more productive. 


out, British home food production | 


sugar beet to dairying and to the 
production of high quality meat, 
fruit and vegetables. The fishing 
industry will also be developed 
and extended. These are foods 
of the highest nutritional value. 
What will Britain’s import re- 
quirements of food be, under the 
new conditions? Wheat, sugar, 
| cocoa, and—in more limited quan- 
tities than hitherto—frozen beef 
}and mutton, bacon, cheese, and 
butter, all of which can be ob- 
‘tained (if necessary) within the 


|such as Holland, Denmark, and 
'the Argentine, which have long 


catered for her special needs, and | 


to whom her market is essential. 
| So far as raw materials other than 


|rubber and most of the basic 
| metals can also be obtained within 
ithe Empire. The picture begins 
'to look brighter already. 


Turning to industrial produc- 
tion, if there was no hope of 
| Britain recapturing her traditional 
export markets for coal, textiles, 
|ships and (heavy) iron and steel 
|after the last war, there is still 
less hope of her being able to do 
|sO, permanently, after this one. 


Nevertheless she must produce | 


goods which are wanted abroad 
|in order to live. What goods? 
| Clearly those in the production of 
|which the practical skill and ex- 
perience of her scientists and 
workers give her an undoubted 
superiority. Do they exist? They 
do. The following examples may 
be given. Chemicals, 
equipment, precision machinery 
‘including machine tools, rayons, 
‘fine cotton piece goods, leather 
'goods, Scotch woolens, plastics, 
pharmaceutical products 
paper, cutlery, pottery, glass, 
herrings, whisky, chocolates, 
|aluminum, magnesium. These are, 


in the main, specialized goods of | 
| ter. 


high quality. Their great ad- 


vantage, from the export point of | 


i'view, is that they produce the 
maximum amount of foreign ex- 
change per unit of labour. 


Economic Controls and Reciprocal | 


Agreements 


In order to reestablish her agri- 
culture and her export trade on 
a sound basis, to achieve the nec- 
essary balance of payments, and 
'to ensure that she obtains the 
necessary raw materials, Great 
Britain will undoubtedly exercise 
a measure of control over the im- 
port of food and raw materials 
and over the export of capital. 
These controls came into existence 
| with the war but are likely to be 
retained as a permanent feature 
of her national economy. They 
will be designed to ensure that 
internal demand for the necessi- | 
| ties of life, including the necessi- 
ities of the export trade, is satis- 
fied before the demand for lux- 
|uries is met. 


| reciprocal trade agreements. Such | 
| agreements will relate both to the 
ve and qualitative ex- 
change of goods. They will in- | 
| clude long-term bulk purchase 
prepese tages» and payments agree- 
ments which will enable countries 
| which export raw materials to 
_choose the goods they want in ex- 
| change. Exporters both in Great | 
Britain and in the countries with 
which these agreements are made | 
|'will thus be paid in their own 
|currency by an appropriate Gov- 
‘ernment agency, instead of hav- 
‘ing to collect payment from | 
abroad; and importers, instead of 
having to remit payment 


'rency to the same agency. Great 
Britain is in a strong position to 
negotiate such agreements. 

‘has a great internal market. 


|in considerable quantities for this 


for the acceptance of her own 
|manufactured goods in payment. 
| Indeed, she can make payment 
in no other way. 

To the charge that this is “bi- 


‘lateralism,” the following answers 





British Empire, or from countries | 


food are concerned, cotton, wool, | 


electrical | 


fine} 


| With this object primarily in | 
| view, they will beused to negotiate | 


in a) 
foreign currency, will discharge | 
'their obligations in their own cur- | 


She i 
In | 
accepting food and raw materials | 


market she has the right to ask | 


can, and will, be made. First; 
there is nothing to prevent these 
agreements being extended on a 
regional basis through clearing 
unions between countries which 
have complementary trade re- 
quirements. Second, clearing and 
payments agreements of the kind 
envisaged automatically provide 
the finance of international trade. 
Third, so far, at any rate, as raw 
materials are concerned, there 
must be some control of produc- 
tion and distribution, and a pur- 
posive direction of trade, if the 
chaos which prevailed in the 30’s 
is to be averted in the future. 

Modern productive capacity im- 
poses limitations of its own. Be- 
tween the two world wars we 
| made surpluses a menace by leav- 
ing them to the uncontrolled in- 
terplay of.supply and demand on 
unregulated ‘markets. As L. S. 
Amery, the Secretary of State for 
India, recently observed: “The un- 
regulated and unbalanced flow of 
international trade on laissez faire 
principles may, like the unregu- 
lated flow of water, prove disas- 
trous to all concerned. Deluge 
and drought, boom and slump,’ 
over-production side by side with 
/under-consumption, are in eaeh 
case the natural concomitants of 
leaving water or trade and invest- 
ment to find their own level.” 

Fourth, planned national econo- 
mies cannot exist side by side 
with international economic an- 
archy. 


Great Britain is dependent for 
-her existence upon imports. If 
she is to carry out the full em- 
ployment policy to which all her 
political parties are pledged, she 
will have to plan both her pro- 


duction and her trade. Lastly, it 


|'should be borne in mind that im- 


port controls are not, like tariffs, 
necessarily restrictive in charac- 
They can, and under condi- 
tions approaching full employ- 
ment will, be used for the purpose 
of increasing consumption and 


_therefore production. 


The Sterling Balances 


There remains the problem of 
the sterling balances in London. 
There are three methods by which 
Great Britain can deal with these, 
either singly or in combination. 
She can continue to block them 
indefinitely, until her general eco- 
nomic position clarifies and im- 
proves. She can fund them. Or 
she can trade them within the 
sterling area. The first course 
'would deleteriously affect her 
credit. The second course is de- 
sirable, but subject to definite 
limitations. For instance, it is im- 
| possible for Britain completely to 
unfreeze any substantial propor- 
tion of these balances because she 
‘does not possess a sufficiency of 
| gold or foreign exchange to meet 
‘the interest charges which would 
| subsequently be required of her. 


She may reasonably expect to 
scale down the totals by lease- 
‘lend or mutual-aid agreements 
with her creditors, and to replace 
'the balance of the current short- 
‘term debt by a long-term debt 
which would permit of gradual « 
repayment over a_ considerable 
| period at a slightly higher rate 
'of interest. But these interest 
_ charges can only be paid in goods. 
It is therefore to the third cause 
'that she must ultimately resort for 
‘a satisfactory and permanent so- 
| lution of the problem. At the end 
'of the war the countries owning 
the sterling balances will have 
/many urgent needs they will want 
'to satisfy. In so’ far as these 
needs are satisfied within 
'the sterling area, they will be 
content to keep their balances in 
‘London. In so far as Great Brit- 
ain satisfies her import require- 
ments within the sterling area, 
'and confidence in sterling re- 
mains, then these imports will 
simply become a set-off against 
her exports leaving only the 
_difference in terms of uncompen- 
/sated export. This uncompensated 
export she will be able not only 
to take care of, but also use to 
‘prime the pump for her future 
‘trade. Before the war Germany 
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used the pulling power of her 
own market to exploit the peoples 
of Europe and force them to take 
goods they didn’t want. After 
the war Great Britain can use 
her market, and her position as 
the financial center of the sterling 
area, for quite a different purpose, 
and by methods far removed from 
those employed by Dr. Schacht. 


She can enable those countries 


thi j lan 2 
which possess sterling belances| hence of restricted production and 


(1) to export raw materials to all 
industrial countries, including 
herself, within the sterling area, 
and (2) to purchase, over a com- 
paratively large field, and with 
a wide range of choice, the capital 
and manufactured goods of which 
they will stand in need. 


To sum up. Britain can only 
solve the twin-problem of her 
balance of payments and the ster- 
ling balances in London by trad- 
ing the two assets she will possess 
after the war — her productive 
capacity and her home market. 
In order to do it she will have 
to reduce her imports and in- 
crease her exports to an extent 
which cannot at present be esti- 
mated with any degree of ac- 
curacy; and to plan her overall 
production and trade. Before the 
first world war the ratio of her 
imports to her income was around 
35%. At the outbreak of this war 
it had fallen to 21%. After the war 
the ratio of both imports and ex- 
ports to her total national income 
may well be stabilized around 
15%. This, at full employment, 
would impose no undue strain on 
her national economy. 


Essential U. S. Cooperation 


| billion, 
/upon the world economy as a 


What will be the effect on the | 
relationship between Great Brit- | 


ain and the U. S. A.? Many peo- 
ple on both sides of the Atlantic 
fear the prospect of an intensive 
trade war. 
writer, who recently caused some 
astonishment in the House of 
Commons by declaring that, if 
anybody wanted to play that 
game, we should put a stop to it 
by walking off the field. For the 
days of ruthless 
competition for markets are gone. 
As Bertrand Russell has pointed 
out, the recognition of war as the 
ultimate means of competition 
has dissolved the liberal] marriage 
of competition with pacificism, 


which was always an ill-assorted |seem to be desirable to negotiate 


union. “When two countries,” 


cies. They do not intend to lower 
their standard of living in order 
to reduce costs, which, in an era 
of planned expansion, will no 
longer be the decisive factor in 
trade. “To depress standards of | 
living,” said The Times in a re-| 
cent leader, “or fail to raise them, | 
in pursuit of the will-o’-the-wisp | 
of a free competitive market, 
means a return to those policies 
of restricted consumption and 


mass unemployment, which led 
the world to chaos and to war.” 

The British know well enough 
that the greater the internal pros- 
perity and the export trade of 
the United States are, the greater 
will be their own prosperity, and 
the easier their economic prob- 
lems to solve. 

What they fear, and it is best to 
say so quite frankly, is that the 
United States will fail to carry 
out a long-term policy of delib- 
erately planned expansion, and 
revert to complete laissez faire 
This, they think, would lead 
sooner or later to a slump, to un- 


employment, and to another at-| 
tempt on the part of American fi- | 
nance capital to cure it by build-| 


ing up an export § surplus—in 


other words by giving away goods | 


and services (through the me- 


dium of loans), and refusing (by | 


means of high tariffs) to take 
payment in return. 
remember the smash which 
marked the culmination of this 


| policy in 1929, when the supply of 


dollars for foreign use was re- 
duced, almost overnight, by five 
with disastrous effects 


whole. 


Suggested U. S. Policy 
What Great Britain wants from 


‘the United States after the war is 
‘not loans but effective economic 


Not so the present) 
isee the 


She would like to 
tremendous productive 
capacity and economic power of 


cooperation. 


‘the U. S. A. devoted, not to cut- 


throat 


international | 


‘between Great Britain and the) 


continues Russell, ‘‘are in no de- | 


gree competitors as regards the 
products interchanged, that is to 
say when each is incapable of 
producing what it buys, commerce 
is felt to be beneficial to both, 
and the effects for which Cobden 
hopes do really take place... . 
But as soon as one country sells 
to another goods which the other 
is capable of producing, the anger 
of competitors becomes more in- 
tense than the gratification of cus- 


international competition, 
but to the reconstruction of coun- 
tries shattered by war, and the 
development of backward areas 
all over the world, including parts 
of her own Empire. Cooperation 


United States is indeed an essen- 
tial condition of world recovery. 
In order to secure it, it would 


a separate economic agreement, 
the basis of which would be an 


‘undertaking by both countries to 


| prosperity and employment. 


tomers, and friendship is turned | 


into enmity.’’* 

For several years after the war, 
world demand for the products of 
both American and British indus- 
try will be so great that we shall 
be unable to satisfy it. Great Brit- 
ain will be short of foreign ex- 


‘tion, will not be tolerated. 


change, and will therefore have | 


to accord priority to 
which are necessary to enable her 
to achieve capacity production. 
But this will not apply to certain 
other European. countries which, 
although devasted by war and 
desperately short of capital equip- 
ment, possess considerable quanti- 
ties of gold .and dollar assets. 
Moreover, the two. great industrial 
nations which, systematically un- 
dercut us,in.the world markets 


imports | AK, 


prior to the war will have been | 


eliminated. For some time there | 


will be a boom, during which 
reconstruction on an unprecedent- 
ed scale will be carried out, and 
no question of competition—ruth- 
less or otherwise—will arise. It 
is what is going to happen after 
that that causes anxiety to the 
British. 

They intend to continue to plan 
their trade and investment poli- 





*Bertrand Russell: “Freedom 


and Organization.” 









. 


do everything in their power to) 


maintain a high level of internal 
For, 
in the final analysis, all else de- 


pends on that. As Professor Han- | 
‘sen rightly says, 


in his latest 


work, “America’s Role in the 


World Economy”: “In a full-em- | 
ployment society it will be much | 
easier to reduce tariff barriers 


and remove quantitative restric- 


tions on imports. 


“In a full-employment society 


subsidization of exports, whether | 


cirectly or by currency deprecia- 
In a 
full-employment society emphasis 


will be placed not upon exports | 


but upon imports.” 

A secondary objective of such 
agreement would be the 
achievement, over a period, of a 
balance of foreign trade. This 
would be distinct from interna- 
tional investment for the purpose 


of capital reconstruction and de- | 


velopment, and would not exclude 
foreign loans, provided adequate 
arrangements were made for their 
subsequent repayment, both by 


the debtor and the creditor na- 
tion. 
Finally, there is the clamant 


need of Great Britain for foreign 
exchange, and of 
States for long-term expansion 
| overseas, if their available factors 
of production are to be kept run- 
ning at a high level of activity. 

As has already been said, and it 
/ cannot be sufficiently emphasized, 


_Great Britain will have no desire | 


to borrow dollars after the war. 
She is well aware that you don’t 
'get out of debt by incurring fur- 
‘ther debt. She wishes, and in- 


They vividly | 


the United | 


Status of France’s Foreign Debt 


| 


(Continued from page 1487) 


on the one hand Canada had?‘ 
never abolished the gold clause, | 
and on the other, the Issue Con- 
tract of the Loan called specific- | 
ally for payment in Canadian gold 
dollars of the standard, weight 
and fineness of the Canadian gold ' 





| dollar of 1927. 


However, the service of the) 
loan was continued in Canadian | 
paper dollars since the French | 
Ministry of Finance did not rec- 
ognized the jurisdiction of a for- 
eign court in such matters. 


Proceedings were then institut- | 
ed in France. Nevertheless, in| 
April 1940, the 1st Chamber of| 
the Court of Appeal ruled simi- 
larly that French National Mail 
Co. and the Government had to 
make payments on the loan in 
Canadian gold dollars of 1927. The 
reasons adduced mentioned that 
neither by law nor in practice had 
Canada ever abolished the gold 
clause for contracts inside or out- 
side Canada. The French Na- 
tional Mail Co. as well as the 
French Government lodged an ap- 
peal with the Supreme Court: 
present information fails to re- 
veal a decision by this court. 
However, in 1941, the French Na- 
tional Mail Co. professed to know 
‘that if the 1940 judgment were 
| not reversed, the French Ministry 
|of Finance would not object to 
| making payments of the loan in 
|gold. The holders residing in 
| France would then be able to sell 
| their coupons or matured bonds 
i the Bank of France at the of- 
ficial rate of the Canadian gold 
which today is about 


| dollar, 
| Frs. 85. 


| 

| After the payment of the May 1, 
| 1940 coupon, the service of the 
| loan in France and abroad was in- 
'terrupted; holders domiciled in 
| France could not any longer sel) 
| their coupons to the Bank of 
| France at the official rate of Ca- 
'nadian paper dollars. The official 
reason given for this default was 
the following: “Vichy made it 
known that it did not wish to give 
more favorable treatment to hold- 
ers residing in France than to 
holders residing abroad, since no 
funds could be paid in Canada.” 


At the present time, the French 
National Mail is the only loan 
/guaranteed by the Government, 
the service of which is suspended 
in France as well as abroad. It 
is to be noted that this is the 
only French loan guaranteed by 
'the Government and payable in 
Canadian dollars, and to our 
knowledge also the only one 
_ which has been the cause of litiga- 
tion involving the French Govern- 
ment. 


There are two other. small 
French foreign loans: the Midi 
Railways and the Paris Orleans 
Railways. These bonds are pay- 
| able in French francs or in U. S. 
paper dollars at the Paris cable 
rate of exchange. They were is- 
sued in the United States at a 
time when the U. S. dollar was no 





tends, to pay her way. But it has 
been suggested to the present 
writer by a prominent American 
economist that, apart altogether 
from the international monetary 
fund and bank contemplated in 
'the Bretton Woods Agreement, it 
might be possible to arrange for 
a credit of $5 billion to be placed 
‘at the disposal of the British 
Government, free of interest, for 
the immediate purposes of recon- 
_struction. provided a_ sterling 
credit of equal amount was made 
available for American businesses 
to develop new enterprises within 
the British Empire. The truth of 
the matter is that ail sorts of ex- 
citing possibilities and prospects 
are open to those who have the 
vision to see them, and also the 
courage to face the realities of the 
new world upon the threshold of 
|which we stand. Whether we 
|'grasp or drop the opportunities 


| which confront us remains to be 
seen. 


longer convertible into gold. At| 
present, the amount of those! 


bonds in circulation is estimated | 


loans were handled under two 
headings: with and without af- 
fidavit of Swiss Ownership as of 
Sept. 1, 1939. There was a size- 
able margin between the “with” 
and “without” affidavit quota- 
tions. Certain persons did not 


at Fr. 20 millions and Fr. 10 mil-| 2¢Sitate to submit false documents 


lions respectively, the majority of | 
the bonds having been repatriated | 
to France before the war. 

Toward the end of 1941, Vichy | 
suspended payments on these two)! 
loans in the United States, al- | 
though payments continued in| 
France. 

French bonds, like all the bonds | 
of countries which were wholly | 
or partially occupied by the) 
enemy, can only be traded in with | 
Form TFEL-2 attached by the 
Federal Reserve Bank, in accord-| 
ance with Presidential Order of | 
April 10, 1940. | 


If. Loans Issued in Great Britain | 


Vichy having severed diplo-| 
matic relations with Great Britain | 
in July 1940, all payments on} 
French bonds issued in that coun- | 
try were stopped. 
Payments on the following loans 
are still held in abeyance: 
1. The English portion of the | 
Rente 4%@1917-18 issue, payable 
in French francs. In France, this 
loan has now been called for re-| 
demption, and is convertible into | 
perpetual Rente 3% 1945. 

2. The French Railroad bonds 
payable in Sterling. 

3. The Seine Department loan 
payable in Sterling. 





III. Loans Issued in Switzerland 
and in the Netherlands 


In July 1940, the Germans set 
up in Paris an Office for the Con- | 
trol of Securities and Currencies. 
The securities were classified in 
various categories to each of 
which, different regulations ap- 
plied. Banks, brokers, notaries, 
trust officers, etc., were compelled 
to block all foreign securities held 
on account as well as those de- 
posited in vaults rented by their 
customers. 

Later on, the securities of 
countries brought entirely under 
German control were released. 

The French foreign loans were 
to be considered as foreign se- 
curities. When the Paris Stock 
Exchange was reopened, the Ger- 
man Office reversed this ruling, 
and, in the occupied zone, the 
French foreign loans were treated | 
like French domestic bonds. 


In fact, in the so-called “free” 
zone, Vichy always continued to 
pay the coupons and redeem 
bonds of the foreign debt, in 
French francs, with the sole ex- 
ception of the French National | 
Mail issue. 


At the instigation of the Ger- 
man Office of Control, Vichy de- | 





cided to pay certain coupons on) 
a number of loans issued in) 
Switzerland: the 3°4% and 4% | 
Dutch Guilders loan, issued in the | 
Netherlands and Switzerland, 
payable in Guilders or Swiss) 
frances or U. S. dollars or French | 
francs, in Switzerland or in the) 
Netherlands; the Alsace Lorraine | 
and Midi Railways bonds, issued | 
in French francs in Switzerland, 
payable in Switzerland at the) 
cable rate of exchange on Paris; | 
the Morocco Railways, issued in 
Switzerland in Swiss francs and | 
Dutch guilders, payable in Swiss | 
francs, guilders or French francs | 
at the holder’s option. | 


When, in 1941, Vichy called for | 
redemption of the Auriol Loan | 
(the 442% 1937 with dollar and | 
sterling exchange guaranteed), it | 
provided for the payment of the! 
bonds held in Switzerland in| 


4.50 of Rente, issued at Fr. 100, 
was redeemed at Fr. 197 in 





France, and in Switzerland at 
| Swiss francs 19.70. 


These measures supported the 
value of the French foreign loans 
| traded on Swiss markets; but in 
| the final analysis, it was the Ger- 
mans who benefited therefrom. 

| In Switzerland, French loans, 


ias well as certain other foreign 


Swiss francs at the official rate| Court statute. 
of exchange; each French franc | 


purporting to show that certain 
bonds of doubtful origin were un- 
der Swiss ownership since before 
the outbreak of hostilities m Eu- 
rope. It is in this manner that 
certain affidavits were swoFn. to. 
. .. There occurred quite a scan- 
dal when it was discovered that 
the affidavits attached to the 
Royal Dutch shares were, in the 
great majority, false documents. 
At that time, it was suggested that 
all Swiss Ownership affidavits be 
—— on most foreign securi- 
ies. 

The Germans, of course;: and 
also certain cheats, brought to 
Switzerland large quantities of 
French foreign bonds. These 
bonds had been repatriated’ bé- 
fore the war, and had been bought 
or stolen from nationals of coun- 
tries occupied by Germany. ; 
These securities were then sold 
with” or “without” Swiss Owner- 
ship affidavit, the proceeds accru- 
ing to the persons engaging in 
these dealings. 

The funds obtained by the sale 
of these securities could easily be 
transferred from Switzerland. to 
Argentina. 

During 1941, payments on 
French loans in Switzerland were 
completely stopped and have not 
been resumed since. 

The gold reserve of the Bank 
of France amounts to Fr. 75 bil- 
lions, which at $35 per fine ounce 
makes $2 billions. (The United 
States gold reserve is $20% bil- 
lions.) 


The French internal debt 
amounts to Fr. 1,632 billions; the 
foreign debt Fr. 18 billion. At the 
official rate of exchange of the 
dollar, the French Public debt is 
$33 billions. (The U. S. Public 
debt is $241 billions.) 


t 
The borrowing possibilities. of 
the French Government in /for-; 
eign countries are, therefore, far’ 
from exhausted. : ; 


The resumption of payments on 
all French’ foreign loans in- the 
United States, Canada and Great 
Britain should not present the: 
French Provisional Government 


with any great difficulties. . j 
As regards a settlement. with 
Switzerland, the question is en- 
tirely different: in no case woul 
France enter into an agreemen 
which would directly or indirectly 
favor German interests in -amy 
way. ad 


Plan Structure of 


oc 





Revised World Court 


Sponsors of Security 
Conference to 
Formulate Set-Up 


According to an _ Associated 
Press dispatch of March 27 the 
State Department has invited rep- 
resentatives of the “Big Three” of 
the Yalta Conference to meet in 
Washington on April 9, to con- 
sider a revised draft of the Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice, which was set up after 
the last war. There are,’ how+ 
ever, but two minor changes,in 
the present set-up reported to be 
under consideration: First,’''the 
League of Nations is to be,.sub- 
stituted by the new United Na- 
tions international organization, 
and, secondly, provision is to be 
made for amendment of the World 
The question : of 
| admitting neutrals, not participat- 
| ing in the United Nation Security 
| Pact, is left undecided, but, it, is 
,expected that eventually they 
will be asked to join. There is 
the further question as to whether 
| the instrument for the enforce- 
ment of the Court’s decisions is to 
| be the new International Security 
Council, as set up in the Dumbar- 
| ton Oeks charter, or is to be left 
to old treaty setting up the Court. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in nermal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 


FSB AE “SAMS RENE DME SPAS EAE ADEE IT 


THURSDAY, APRIL 5 
NEW YORK POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
March 17 filed a registration statement for 
$50,000,000 first mortgage bonds due March 


1, 1975. Interest rate will be filed by 
amendment 

Details—-See issue of March 22 

Offering—-The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment 

Bids Invited—-Bids for the purchase of 
the issue will be received by the corpora- 
tion at Room 1840, 15 Broad St New 
York 5, N. Y. up to 11 a.m. EWT April 10 
The successful bidder must specify the 
coupon rate. 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION on 
Feb. 17 filed a registration statement for 
107.010 shares of common stock (par $10) 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—Stock will be offered to com- 
mon stockholders of record April 6 in ratio 
of one share for each four shares held. 
Subscription warrants expire on April 18. 
Unsubscribed shares will be sold to under- 
writers. Following the offering the com- 
pany proposes to declare a stock dividend 
of 25% in common stock to common stock 
holders which will bring total stock then 
outstanding to 668,810 shares 

Underwriters—-Kidder, Peabody 
and Mitchum Tully & Co. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 7 


OAK MANUFACTURING CO. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for $1,- 
000,000 ten year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due April 1, 1955, and 350,000 shares 
common stock, par $1. Of the stock, 300,- 
000 shares are issued and outstanding and 
being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—-See issue of March 

Offering—The offering price of the de- 
bentures to the public is 100 and of the 
common stock $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co., is 
named principal underwriter, with names 
of others ‘to be filed by amendment. 


& Co 


99 
ae. 


KANSAS - NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS 
CO., INC., on March 19 filed a registration 
statement for $4,484,000 first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds, 3%¢‘2 series due April 
1, 1965. 

Details—-See issue of March 22. 

Offering— Price to the public will be filed 
by amendment. 

Underwriters—The underwriters are Cen- 
tral Republic Co., Inc.; Coffin & Burr, 
Ine.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc.; Kebbon, 
McCormick & Co.; Harold E. Wood & Co.; 
First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb.; Beecroft, 
Cole & Co., and Rauscher, Pierce & Coa., 
Inc. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the total 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—The initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for each 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters — Ployd D. Cerf Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 8 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC & GAS 
CO. on March 20 filed a registration state- 
ment for $14,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
due Feb. 1, 1975, and 30,000 shares of 
preferred stock, Series A (par $100). 

Details—-See issue of March 29. 

Underwriters—-The bonds and preferred 
stock will, be offered for sale at competi- 
tive bidding and the names will be filed 
by amendment. The successful bidders will 
name the interest rate on the bonds and 
the dividend rate on the preferred stock. 


MONDAY, APRIL 9 


MAY DEPARTMENT STORES CO. on 
March 21 filed a registration statement for 
150,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
steck (no par). The dividend rate will be 
filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—The initial offering price to 
the public will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Goldman, Sachs & Co., 
and Lehman Brothers are principal under- 
writers. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 10 


CORNING GLASS WORKS on March 22 
filed a registration statement for 50,000 
shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$100), and an indeterminate number of 
common shares (par $5). The dividend 
rate on the preferred stock will be filed 
by amendment. The common shares are 
to be sold for the account of certain stock- 
holders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Underwriters—Harriman Ripley & Co.. 
Ine. and Lazard Freres & Co., with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 


is 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL I1 


REEVES-ELY LABORATORIES, INC., 
| (formerly Reeves Sound Laboratories, Inc.) 


on March 23 filed a registration statement 
j} for 550,000 shares of 30-cent cumulative 
i convertible preference stock ($4 par 
Details—-See issue of March 29 
Offering-—The offering price to the pub 
lic will be filed by amendment 
Underwriters—-H M. Byllesby & Co 


underwriting group, with names 
to be supplied by amendment, 


| heads the 
of others 


ANDERSON, CLAYTON & CO. on March 


tis: Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc.; 
Dean Witter & Co.; Dominick & Dominick; 


Equitable Securities Corp.; Alex. Brown & 
Sons: Stern Brothers & Co.; Wisconsin 
Co.;: Lovett Abercrombie & Co Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath; Bacon, Whipple 


& Co.: Oscar Burnett & Co.; Courts & Co.; 
Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast; R. S. Dick- 
son & So., Inc.; Francis I du Pont & Co.; 
Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc.; R. N. Eddle- 
man & Co.: Folger, Nolan, Ing; J. J. B. 
Hilliard & Son; Johnson, Lané, Space & 
Co., Inc.; McClung & Knickerbocker, Inc.; 
Mosle and Moreland, Inc.; Nashville Se- 
curities Co.; Neuhaus & Co.; Newhard, 
Cock & Co.; E. M. Newton & Co.; Rauscher 
Pierce & Co.; Robinson-Humphrey Co.; 
George V. Rotan Co.; 


ATLANTIC CO. on March 23 filed a reg- 
istration statement for $10,600,000 5% 


sinking fund debentures, due April 1, 1980, 


and 275,000 shares of common stock (no 
par). 
Details—See issue of March 29. 
Offering—-Under reorganization and re- 


capitalization plan company is offering to 
the holders of outstanding 6% and 742% 
cumulative preferred stocks the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the basis of 
$100 par value of stock for $100 par value 
of 5‘¢ debentures and one share of com- 
mon stock, and to holders of outstanding 
6% Class A preference stock the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the basis 
of $50 par value of stock for $50 par value 
of 5% debentures and two shares of com- 
mon stock. The holders of the 6% pre- 
ferred and 6% Class A stock offering their 
stock for exchange shall receive dividends 
on April 1, 1945, at the same rate of 
dividends paid on the stock on Jan. 1, 
1945, but shall receive no dividends there- 
after, the debentures bearing interest from 
such date. Any debentures not issued in 
exchange for stock shall then be offered to 
holders of presently outsfanding first 
mortgage 5% sinking fund bonds on the 
basis of $100 par of debentures plus an 
amount to be determined by the company 
mot exceeding $3 in cash for each $100 par 
value of bonds exchanged. The 5% sinking 
fund bonds are callable at 103. All of the 
outstanding 5% sinking fund bonds not 
exchanged for debentures and all of the 
first mortgage 3% serial bonds shall be 
called for redemption. The company con- 
templated that about June 1, 1945, it will 
issue not exceeding $3,400,000 3% notes 
and use the proceeds either for the pur- 
pose of calling all 3% serial bonds and 
the outstanding unexchanged 5% sinking 
fund bonds or to reimburse the company 
for funds previously used for that purpose. 
Any debentures not taken in exchange for 
stocks or bonds may be sold by the com- 
pany at not less than par plus accrued in- 
terest. 

Underwriter—Courts & Co., Atlanta, 
names as underwriter. 


is 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC & POWER CO. 
on March 23 filed a registration statement 
for $33,000,000 first and refunding mort- 
gage bonds Series E due March 1, 1975. 

Amount of Offering Increased—In an 
amendment filed March 26 company in- 
creased amount to be offered to $59,- 
0C0,000. The interest rate will be filed by 
amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Underwriters—The bonds will be sold at 
competitive sale and the names of the 
underwriters filed by amendment. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14 


KENDALL CO. on March 26 filed a 
registration statement for 40,000 shares of 
$4.50 cumulative preferred stock, Series A 
(no par). 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters — First Boston Corp. is 
named principal underwriter, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 


_MONTANA-DAKOTA UTILITIES CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $7,500,000 
first mortgage bonds 3% due April 1, 1965, 
and $2,500,000 first mortgage 2% serial 
bonds due 1946-53. 

Address—831 Second Avenue South, Mi- 
neapolis, Minn. 

_Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with 


other funds will be applied to redemption 
of $10,085,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—Arrangements to be filed 





by amendment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5652. Form 
(3-26-45). 


8-1. 


Starkweather & Co.; | 


DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL CO. 
filed a registration statement for 25,000 
shares of $4.25 cumulative preferred stock 

Address——62 Whittemore Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Business—-Diversified line of chemical 
specialties and of natural and synthetic 


rubber products. 
| Offering——Offering price to public 
| per snare 
Proceeds—$772,500 will be used 
demption at 103 of $750,000 15-year 2 
inking fund debentures due July 15, 1957 
approximately $1,500,000 will be used 
construction acquisition of additional 
facilities; balance will be added to working 


$102.50 


for 
3 


re- 


and 


apital 

Underwriters—Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis 10,000 shares, and Estabrook & Co 
First Boston Corp., Hornblower & Week 
Lee Higginson Corp., and F. S. Moseley & | 
Co., 3,000 shares each. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5653. Form | 
S-1. (3-26-45). 


BELL & HOWELL CO. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 30,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock 4%‘: series 
‘$100 par) and 150,000 shares of common 
(par $10) Common shares are outstand- 


|}ing and are being sold by six stockholders. 


27 filed a registration statement for 250,- 
000 shares of common stock (par $21.80) 
The shares are issued and outstanding and 
do not represent new financing 

Details—-See issue of March 29. 

Offering——The price to the public will be | 
filed by amendment 

Underwriters Morgan Stanley & Co 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Smith 
Barney & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Clark 
Dodge & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Goldman, 
Sachs & Co.; Hornblower & Weeks; Kidder, | 
Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Drexel 
& Co.; Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; W. E. Hut- | 


| 


ton & Co.: Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- | motion 





| 


G. H. Walker & Co.; Chas. B. White & | 
Co.; White, Hattier & Sanford and Whit- 
ing, Weeks & Stubbs. 








Address—-7100 McCormick Road, Chicago, 
Ill 
Business—Manufacture of precision-made 
picture cameras, projector equip- 
ment, etc. 
Offering—The offering prices of the pre- 
ferred and common stock to the public 


will be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—-Net proceeds will be added to 
corporation’s general funds. 
Underwriters—-Harriman Ripley & Co 
Inc., head the underwriting group, with 
names of others to be filed by amendment 
Registration Statement No. 2-5654. Form 
S-1. (3-26-45). 


SUNDAY, APRIL 15 


has | 


for | 


moneys from general funds will be applied 


|} StOCK 


to redemption of $4,450,000 first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds, 4'% eries due Oct 
1, 1958, at 105 and accrued interest 

Underwriters—Principal underwriters are 
| Union Securities Corp. and Stone & Web- 

ter and Blodget, Inc., others to be filed 
by amendment 

Registration Statement No. 2-5659. Form 
S-1. (3-28-45). 

TUESDAY, APRIL 17 

SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
| filed a registration statement for 54,000 
| Shares 5% cumulative preferred stock, and 
| 40,000 shares common stock, $1 par 
Address—-2600 North Western Avenue 
| Chicago, Ill. 

Business —Steel apping and me 
seals and small tools and machine in 
|} connection with their use 

Offering—-Company offering to holders 
| of 33,264 shares of preference stock the 
| right to exchange such stock for 24,948 
shares of 5’ cumulative preferred tock 
on basis of one share of 5° cumulative | 
preferred for 1% shares of preference stock 
|and accrued dividends to July 15, 1945 
| Underwriters have agreed to purchase the 
| 40,000 shares of common stock and such 
of the 54,000 shares of 5‘- cumulative pre- 
ferred as are not exchanged for outstand- 


| ing preference stock and offer them to the 
public at prices to be filed by amendment 

Proceeds——Corporation will proceeds 
from sale of the 5% cumulative preferred 
which are not exchanged and the 40,000 
shares of common to redeem on or before 
June 1, 1945, $840,000 debentures, Series 
A, and also to redeem on July 15, 1945, 
the redemption price of $37.50 per 
plus accrued dividends all shares of prefer- 
ence stock which may then be outstanding 
Balance of proceeds estimated at $940,000 
will be added to the general funds of 
company 


use 


at 





WILCOX-GAY CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 198,800 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Of the total) 
18,800 shares are issued and outstanding 
and are being sold by Chester M. Wilcox 
president and treasurer. 

Address—-Charlotte, Mich. 

Business—-Manufacture of radio and| 
electronic devices } 

Offering—The offering price will be filed | 
by amendment. | 

Proceeds Additional working capital 
The registration also covers 30,000 shares | 
covered by option warrants granted to| 
Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. and if warrants | 
are exercised, proceeds will be added to | 
working capital. | 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., | 


Inc., and Carr, Chapin & Co. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5655. Form 
S-1. (3-27-45). 


McQUAY - NORRIS MANUFACTURING 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
20,000 shares of 444’- cumulative preferred 
stock ($100 par). 

Address——-2320 Marconi Avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Business—-Manufacture and sale of cer- 
tain engine parts for automobiles, trucks, 
tractors and aircraft, etc. 

Offering—-Shares are being offered for 
subscription to holders of common stock at 
rate of one share of preferred for each 17 
shares of common held of record April 10. 
Subscription rights will expire April 23. 
Subscription price will be filed by amend- 
ment. Unsubscribed shares will be pur- 
chased by underwriters and sold to the 
public. 

Proeceeds—Part of proceeds will be used 
to pay promissory notes of $1,000,000 
maturing April 26, 1945, and balance will 
be added to general funds to meet working 
capital requirements. 

Underwriters—-Shields & Co., is named 
principal underwriter, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5656. Form 
S-1. (3-27-45). 


CALIFORNIA WATER & TELEPHONE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
107,000 shares of $1.20 cumulative pre- 
ferred (par $25) and 9,672 shares common 
($25 par). 

Address-—-San Francisco, Cal. 

Business—Operating water and telephone 
utility. 

Offering—-New preferred will be offered 
for exchange to holders of 100,000 shares 
of 6% cumulative ($25 par) preferred on 
share for share basis. Unexchanged shares 
and the 7,000 additional shares of pre- 
ferred and 9,672 shares of common will be 
offered through underwriters at prices to 
be filed by amendment. 


Proceeds—To redeem $25 par 6% cumu- 
lative preferred, for completion of dam 
and for working capital. 

Underwriters — Blyth & Co., Ine., is 
named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5657. Form 
S-l. (3-27-45). Originally filed in San 
Francisco. 


MONDAY, APRIL 16 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE OF AMERICA, 
INC., has filed a registration statement for 
12 series of investment certificates of the 
installment payment type having a total 
face value of $158,000,000. 

Address—Roanoke Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Business—Investment company. 

Proceeds—For investment. 

Underwriters —- Investors 
named principal underwriter. 

Offering—At market. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5658. Form 
A-l. (3-28-45). 


Syndicate is 


YORK CORP. has filed a registration 
Statement for $4,400,000 first mortgage 
sinking fund bonds, due April 1, 1960. In- 
terest rate will be filed by amendment. 

Address—Roosevelt Avenue, York, Pa. 

Business—-Industrial and commercial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning. 





Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—Net proceeds, together with 





Underwriters—Kebbon, McCormick & Co 
is mamed principal underwriter, with 
names of others to be filed by amendment 

Registration Statement No. 2-5660. Form 
S-1. (3-29-45) 

ELECTROMASTER, INC. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 107,923 shares of 
common stock, par $1. All of the stock is 
issued and outstanding and is owned by 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (‘being 55.17’: of 
total outstanding stock). 

Address—-1803 East Atwater Street, De- 
troit, Mich 

Business Peacetime business is the 
manufacture of electric ranges, electric 
water heaters, electric tea kettles, etc 


Offering—Offering price to the public is 
$8 per share. 
Proceeds—-All of the proceeds will go to 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp. as the selling stock- 


| holder. 


Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
and Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, both of 
Detroit. | 

Registration Statement No. 2-5661. Form 
S-2. (3-29-45). 


UNION TRUSTEED FUNDS, INC., has 
filed a registration statement for 235,533 
shares of capital stock in fivé funds. 

Address—63 Wall Street, New York City. 

Business——Investment company. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—-For investment. 

Underwriters—Lord, Abbett & Co., 
is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5662. Form 
A-l. (3-29-45). 


Inc., 


LEAR, INC., has filed a_ registration 
statement for 450,000 common shares 50 
cents par value. Of the total 50,000 


shares are being sold by the trust created 
by William P. Lear for his children. 
Address—501 Young Street, Piqua, Ohio. 
Business—-Radio equipment, etc. 
Offering—Stock will be sold to the pub- 
lic at $5 per share. 
Proceeds—For additional working capital 
and reconversion purposes. 
Underwriters—-Kobbe, Gearhart & Co. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5663. Form 
S-1. (3-29-45). 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 18 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 43,000 shares of 
common stock (‘no par). 


Address—1945 East 97th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Business — Manufacture and sale of 
chemicals and chemical products chiefly 


for industrial consumption. 
Offering—tThe offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—Will be added to company’s 
funds available for corporate purposes. 
Part of the proceeds may be used for the 
expansion of facilities and erection of a 
new plant when conditions permit. 
Underwriters—Field, Richards & Co., and 
McDonald & Co., both of Cleveland, are 
named principal underwriters, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5664. Form 
A-2. (3-30-45). 


WHITE COUNTY WATER CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $276,000 first 
mortgage 4‘- refunding bonds. 

Address—114 East Arch Street, Searcy, 
Arkansas. 

Business—Furnish of water. 

Offering—-Price to the public 100. 

Proceeds—-To be used to provide for pay- 
ment of $250,000 first mortgage bonds at 
106 plus accrued interest to June 1, 1945. 

Underwriters — Pyramid Life Insurance 
Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5665. Form 
S-1. (3-30-45). 


WELLS-GARDNER & CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 160,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. The shares are 
issued and outstanding and are being sold 
for the account of seven stockholders. 

Address —2701 North Kildare Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Business—Radio receiving sets and radio 
parts and supplies. 
Offering—Price 

per share. 


to the public 





is $8.25 | 


| shares 


| general 
| specific 


2 and 
share | 
|} cago. is 
the | 


| 
|ha 


Proceeds—The proceeds go to 
tockholders. 


the selling 


Underwriters—Paul H. Davis & Co. and 
Shillinglaw, Bolger & Co Inc both of 
Chicago, are named principal underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5666. Form 
S-1. (3-30-45). 

FIDELITY FUND, INC., filed a registra- 

yn Statement for 350,000 shares of capital 
tock, par $5 

Address 35 Congress Stree Boston, 
Ma 

Business—Open-end diversified investe 
ment company 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds—-For investment 

Underwriting—-Paul H. Davis & Co., Chi- 
cago, is the sole principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5667. Form 
A-2. (3-30-45). 

NU-ENAMEL CORP. has filed a registra- 
tiontion statement for 50,000 shares 60-cent 


cumulative dividend 
par $5 
Address—#8 South Michigan 
cago, Ill 
Business-—-Enamels, paints, varnishes, etc. 
Offering—-Company is initially offering 
new preferred to holders of its common 
stock for subscription at $10 per share on 
basis one share of preferred for each 
6% shares of common Unsubscribed 
will be offered to public by under- 
writer $10 per share. 
Proceeds-—Net proceeds will be added to 
corporate funds and pending 
allocation, some may be used to 
inventory, increase bank balances 
pay current liabilities 
Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chi- 
named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5668. Form 
S-1. (3-30-45). 


convertible preferred 


Chi- 


Avenue, 


of 


at 


carry 


to 


GRAYSON SHOPS, INC. (of California) 

filed a registration statement for 175,- 
009 shares of common stock ‘par $1), in- 
cluding 75,000 shares to be purchased upon 


ne exercise ol warrants. 

Address—498 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—-Operates a chain of 26 retail 
shops for the sale at retail of women’s 


ready-to-wear apparel, etc. 
Offering——Price to publi 
amendment. 
Proceeds 
ing capital 
dition 
tory 


ll be filed by 


To be used as additional work- 
and may be applied, as con- 
permit, to the purchase of inven- 
for existing stores, expansion of 
present stores and opening of new stores. 
Underwriters—Emanuel & Co., New York, 


is principal underwriter, with names of 
others to be filed by amendment 

Registration Statement No. 2-5669. Form 
S-1. (3-30-45). 


MUTER CO. has filed a _ registration 
statement for 133,000 shares of common 
stock, par $1. Of total 108,000 shares are 
being offered to the public, of which 18,000 
shares are by company and 90,000 shares 
by a stockholder. The statement also 
covers 25,000 shares upon exercise of stock 
purchase warrants entitling holder to pur- 
chase common stock within two years of 
offering date at $7.50 per share. 
Address——-1255 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Business—Manufacture of radio parts. 
Offering——Public offering price of the 
108,000 shares is $5 per share. 
Proceeds—-Company will use proceeds for 
additional working capital. Balance of 
proceeds goes to selling stockholder. 
Underwriters—Hicks & Price, Chicago, 
is named principal underwriter. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5670. Form 
S-2. (3-30-45). 


TRUSTEED FUNDS, INC., has filed a 
registration statement for 1,667 plans A, 
1,667 plans B and 900,000 theoretical units. 

Address—-33 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Business—Investment company. 

Offering—-At market. 

Proceeds——For investment. 

Underwriters—Trusteed Funds, Inc., is 
named sponsor. The trust is called the 
Commonwealth Fund Indenture of Trust 
Plans A and B. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5671. Form 
C-1. (3-30-45). 


GEORGIA POWER & LIGHT CO. has 


filed a registration statement for $2,500,- 
000 first mortgage bonds series due 1975. 
Address —-101 Fifth Street, South, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 
Business—-Public utility. 
Offering—-Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 
Proceeds—-Net proceeds, together with 


other funds, are to be applied to redemp- 


tion at 103' 2 of $2,500,000 first mortgage 
bonds 5%. series due 1978. 
Underwriters—The bonds are to be sold 


under the Commission's competitive bid- 
ding rule and names of underwriters will 
be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5672. Form 
S-1. (3-30-45). 


WALTHAM WATCH CO. has filed a reg- 


‘istration statement for $3,881,040 con- 
vertible 5‘: income debentures (subor- 
dinated!} due May 1, 1975 and 244,000 


shares common stock; class B (no_par). 

Address—221 Crescent Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 

Business—Manufacture of fine watches, 
etc. 

Offering—The securities are being of- 
fered to stockholders pursuant to a plan 
of recapitalization subject to plan being 
approved by stockholders. Holders of 
presently outstanding 32,342 shares of 6% 
preferred, par $100, would receive for their 
shares, with all accumulated dividends, 
$120 of debentures. Plan also provides 
that each share of class A stock will re- 
ceive 10 shares of class B and that each 
share of present class B will be split two 
for one. Capitalization after consumma- 
tion of the plan would consist of $3,881,040 
of debentures, convertible into class B 
stock at $25 per share, and 327;737% 
shares of class B common stock, which 
would be the sole equity stock. 
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| 
Purpose—For recapitalization. 
Underwriters—Union Securities Corp. and | 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., are named prin- 
cipal underwriters with others to be 
mamed by amendment. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5673. Form 
6-1. (3-30-45). 


EXPRESO AEREO INTER-AM ERICANO, 





S&S. A., has filed a registration statement 
for 300,000 shares of common stock. 
Address—Calle Industria 508, Havana, 
Cuba. 
Business—Operation of two passenger | 
and cargo airlines in Cuba and a cargo 
airline from Havana to Miami, Fila. 


Offering—Price to public is $3 per share 

Proceeds—Will be used for the acquisi- 
tion of flying equipment, the purchase of | 
spare engine parts and shop equipment, | 
for the acquisition and development of 
ground facilities, and for additional work- | 


ing capital 


Underwriters—-Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
is named principal underwriter 
Registration Statement No. 2-5674. Form 


) Evans, 


| 
| 
| 
j 


S-2. (3-30-45). 

LOS ANGELES TRANSIT LINES has 
filed a registration statement for 429,200 
shares of common stock (par $10). All of 
the shares are outstanding and are being 
optioned to underwriters by American City 
Lines, Inc. 

Address—1060 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles, Cal 

Business Unified street railway and 
motor coach system in Los Angeles. 

Offering——Offering price to public will} 
be filed by amendment 

Proceeds——Proceeds will go to American 
City Lines, Inc. (Dela.) which owns 1,079,- 
911 shares or approximately 99%” of the 
common stcck. of which 429,200 shares are 
subject to options to underwriters. Exer- 
cize of all such options would reduce the 


holdings of American City Lines to 650,711 
shares or 59% The price to be paid by 
the underwriters will be filed by amend- 
ment. 
Underwriters 
man, Eichler & Co.; 
Hill, Richards & Co.; 
Lazard Freres & Co.; 
& Co.: Mason Bros.; Pacific Co. of Cali- 
fornia: Reynolds & Co.;: Shuman, Agnew & 
Co.; William R. Staats Co.; Stein Bros. & 


Blyth & Co., Inc.; Bate- 
Alex. Brown & Sons; 
W. C. Langley & Co.; 

Laurence M. Marks 


| 
| 


Boyce; Wertheim & Co., and Dean Witter | 
& Co. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5675. Form 

8-1. (3-30-45). 


LASALLE YELLOWKNIFE GOLD MINES, 


LTD., has filed a registration statement 
for 314,512 shares, par value $1. 
*  Address—-414 Bay Street, Toronto, Can. 
Business—To explore and develop mining 
claims. 
Offering Of- total registered 200,000 
shares consist of a new series of shares 
and will be sold at $1 per share. There 


is also included in the registration 114,512 
shares which were sold 
residents prior to registration, and con- 
cerning which an offer of recision is to be 
made. 


Proceeds——-For acquisition of property, 
exploration work, etc. 
Underwriters Company proposes to 


market its own securities. 
Registration Statement No. 2-5676. Form 
8-3. (3-30-45) 


THURSDAY, APRIL 19 


LAKE SUPERIOR DISTRICT POWER 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
133,500 shares of common stock, par $20. 
The stock issued and outstanding and 
is owned by North West Utilities Co. which 
will offer the stock for sale at competi- 
tive bidding. North West is a part of the 
Middle West Corp. holding company sys- 
tem, and sale of Lake Superior is part of 
the program for liquidation of North West 


1S 


Address—-101 West Second Street, Ash- 
land, Wis. 

Business— Public utility. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—The proceeds will be received 
by North West which will apply them for 
investment in additional shares of com- 


mon stock of Wisconsin Power & Light Co. 


Underwriters—Names will be filed by 
amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5677. Form 
8-2. (3-31-45). 

GENERAL WATERWORKS CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 10,000 


shares of 5‘. preferred stock, cumulative 
(par $100) 

Address—211 West Fifth Street, Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 

Business—Operation of water distribu- 
tion systems. 

Offering—Price to the public is $100 per 
share. 


Proceeds——Will be used to pay off $280,- 
000 notes payable and current indebted- 
mess incurred in the retirement on April 
16, 1945, of 890 shares of the previously 
issued 6’ preferred stock at $100 per 
share, and the balance for general corpo- 
rate purposes. 

Underwriters — Butcher & Sherrerd, 
Phila., Robert Hawkins & Co., Boston, and 
Southern Securities Corp., Little Rock, Ark. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5678. Form 
6-1. (3-31-45). 


MILLER-WOHL CO., INC., has filed “a 
registration statement for 30,000 shares 
5% cumulative convertible preferred stock 
«par $50) and 50,000 shares of common 
(par $1). Of the stock registered 15,000 
shares of preferred and 50,000 shares of 
common are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by four stockholders. 


Address—112 West 38th Street, New 
York City. 
Business—Operates chain of 65 stores 


selling women’s wearing apparel, of which 
52 are in Middle West and 13 in the 
South. 

Offering—The price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—From its part of proceeds 
company will use $500,000 for payment 
of a promissory note and balance to pay 


to United States | 


| 000,000 20-year 5% 





a 





in part the cost of opening additional 
stores. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
Allen & Co. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5679. Form 
S-1. (3-31-45). 


is 


AIRCRAFT RADIO CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock, par $1. All of the-shares 


are issued and outstanding and are being 
sold for the account of certain stock- 
holders. 

Address—708 Main Street, Boonton, N. J 

Business—-Manufacture of radio commu- 
nications apparatus for military and 
naval aircraft. 

Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Go to the selling stockholders. 


Underwriters—F. Eberstadt & Co. is 


principal underwriter. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5680. Form | 
| S-2. 


(3-31-45). 


PORTER CO., INC., has filed a 
for 50,000 shares of 


H. K. 
registration statement 
cumulative preferred stock, 5’« series, $50 
par, with non-detachable common stock 
purchase warrants attached, and 45,000 
shares of common, $5 par. The 45,000 
shares of common are issued and out- 
standing and are being sold by T. M. 
president. 

Address—1932 Oliver Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Business—Industrial locomotives, 
ting and machining of metal, etc. 

Offering—Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 

Proceeds—Of the proceeds $764,610 will 
be applied to the redemption on June l, 
1945, of all of the 7,282 outstanding shares 
of 4% preference stock at $105 per share; 
$1,250,000 will be loaned to the Mt. Vernon 
Car Manufacturing Co. to enable such sub- 
sidiary to reduce its outstanding indebted- 
ness and the balance will be added to gen- 
eral working capital. 

Underwriters—Blair & Co., Ine., is 
named principal underwriter, with names 
of others to be filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5681. Form 
S-1. (3-31-45). 


cut- 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


We present belew a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, 
offering 
mined or 


but whose 
dates have not been deter- 
are unknown te us. 








AMERICAN ENGINEERING CO. on Feb 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 
000,000 5% 15-year sinking fund deben- 


tures and 200,000 shares of common stock 
Of the stock registered 132,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold by 
stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—-The debentures will be offered 
at 100 and the common stock at $8.50 per 
share 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group, with the 
names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


A. P. W. PRODUCTS CO., INC. on Jan 
filed a registration statement for $2,- 
first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds and 40,000 shares of capita) 
stock (par $5). 

Details—See issue of Feb. 1, 1945. 

Offering—Holders of outstanding $2,- 
000,000 20-year 6% first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds due 1948 are given the privi- 
lege of tendering their bonds for redemp- 
tion as of April 1, 1945 at 102% and in- 
terest. or, in the alternative, to assent to an 
extension of the maturity date to April 1, 
1965 and the reduction of interest to 5% 
per annum and to receive in consideratior 
for such extension $25, the amount equiva- 
lent to the 242% redemption premium, and 
in addition 20 shares of the company’s 
($5 par) common stock. The extension 
offer will expire at noon Feb. 26, 1945 
Bonds not tendered for extension will be 
redeemed at 102% and accrued interest to 
April 1, 1945. After the expiration of the 
extension offer, an amount equal to the 
unextended 6% bonds are to be offered to 
the public by the underwriters at the 
initial offering price of $1,000 “per unit” 
consisting of $1.000 20-vear 5% first mort- 
gage sinking fund bond and 20 shares of 
common stock. 

Underwriters — Allen & Co., Bond & 
Goodwin, Inc., E. W. Clucas & Co., R. H. 
Johnson & Co., Schoellkopf, Hutton & 
Pomeroy, Inc., Buckley Brothers, George 
R. Cooley & Co., Inc., Brailsford & Co., 
and Ferris, Exnicios & Co.. Inc. 
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ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
for $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 3% %, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. 


AUTOMOBILE DEALERS INSURORS, 
INC. on Feb. 19 filed a registration state- 
ment for 4,985 shares of preferred stock 
and 7.470 shares of Class A common stock. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 22. 

Offering—Preferred and Class A common 
stock will be offered only to factory 
authorized automobile dealers and auto- 
mobile finance men in blocks of one share 
of preferred and two shares of Class A 
common for $101 per unit. 

Underwriters—None named. 


BENDIX HELICOPTER, INC. on Feb. 2 
filed a registration statement for 1,400,000 
shares of capital stock, par value 50 cents. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 8, 1945. 

Offering—Of shares registered 1,000,000 
are to be offered presently proportionately 
to holders of outstanding stock on basis 
of four additional shares for each five 
shares held at $1.60 per share; 200,000 
shares are reserved to be issued when, as 
and if certain outstanding options are 


| a dividend at the rate of 


exercised, and 200,000 additional shares 
are reserved to be issued when, as and if 
certain stock option warrants to be issued 
by the corporation to the underwriters are 
exercised. Such shares of stock as are not 
subscribed for by the stockholders will be 
offered to the public by the underwriters 
at $2 per share. 

Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Inc., and Bond & Goodwin, Inc., are named 
principal underwriters. 


BLUEFIELD SUPPLY CO on Feb. 16 filed 
& registration statement for 4,990 shares 
of common stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of Feb. 22. 

Offering—The offering price $100 per 
share. New common is being offered to 
present stockholders on a pro rata basis of 
their holdings as of March 15, 1945. 

Underwriters—None named. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO. on 
March 16 filed a registration statement for 


156,158 shares of $5 preferred stock (no 
par). 
Details—See issue of March 22. 
Offering — The 156,158 shares of $5 
preferred stock are to be offered, share 
for share in exchange for not more 
than 90% of the 93,553 shares of $7 


preferred and 79,955 shares of $6 preferred 
now outstanding. All presently outstand- 
ing $7 and $6 preferred will be retired 
either by exchange or by redemption at 
$110 per share plus dividends to date of 
redemption. Company proposes to make 
a cash adjustment which, together with 
dividends receivable on the $5 preferred 
stock, will give each stockholder who exer- 
cises the exchange privilege a dividend at 
rate of $7 per share per annum or $6 per 
share per annum, respectively, up to re- 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate wil 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 

Offering—Company proposes to invite 
proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 
ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not ex- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


CENTRAL VERMONT PUBLIC SERVICE 
CORP. on March 7 filed a _ registration 
statement for $6,967,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series D, due Feb. 1, 1975, and 
40,000 shares of common stock. Interest 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering——-Offering price to the public 
will be filed by amendment. 

Bids Asked-—Proposals for the purchase 
of the bonds will be received up to 11 a.m 


EWT cn April 9, at Company's Office, 
121 West St., Rutland, Vt., the successful 
bidder to name the interest rate. 


CONTINENTAL GIN CO. on March 12 
filed a registration statement for 37,303 
shares 4'%2% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). . 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—-Company is offering to hold- 
ers of its 6% preferred stock the oppor- 
tunity to exchange their shares for new 
shares, on a share for share basis. ‘The 
offering will expire April 20, 1945. Com- 
pany is offering to the holders of common 
stock the right to purchase at $105 per 
share any of the shares not required to be 
issued in connection with the exchange 
offer, the offering rights to expire May 25. 
Any unexchanged or unsubscribed shares 
will be sold by the underwriters to the pub- 
lic at $106 per share. 

Underwriters—Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Inc.; Courts & Co.; Robinson-Humphrey 
Co.; Wyatt, Neal & Waggoner and John- 
son, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., all of Atlanta, 
and Sterne, Agee & Leach and Garber, 
Cook & Hulsey, Inc., of Birmingham, 


DALLAS POWER & LIGHT Co. on March 
7 filed a registration statement for 78,731 
shares of preferred stock ($100 par). 
Dividend rate as filed by amendment 412%. 

Details—-See issue of March 15. 

Exchange Offer—-Company is offering to 
holders of outstanding 35,000 shares of 7% 
preferred stock and 43,731 shares of $6 
preferred stock, the opportunity to ex- 
change such shares for new 42% pre- 
ferred stock, on a share for share basis, 
together with a cash dividend adjustment 
which, together with dividends receivable 
on the new preferred stock, will give each 
stockholder accepting the exchange offer, 
7‘ per annum 
or $6 per annum as the case may be, up to 
the respective redemption dates of the un- 
exchanged 7‘. preferred stock or $6 pre- 
ferred stock. 

Underwriters—Kidder, 
dealer managers. 


DIANA STORES CORP. on Feb. 5 filed 
a registration statement for 40,000 com- 
mon stock purchase warrants and 40,000 
shares of common stock par value $1 per 
share, issuable pursuant to these warrants 

Details—See issue of Feb. 15, 1945. 

Offering—40,000 shares of common stock 
are issued and outstanding and are not 
offered for account of company. Company 
is offering 49,000 shares of common is- 
suable upon the exercise of the _ stock 
purchase warrants and the payment of $7 
per share. 

Underwriters—Not named. 


Peabody & Co., 


GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. on 


offered for subscription, at the rate of 
one share for eight shares held, to holders 
of outstanding common stock at a price to 
be filed by amendment. Unsubscribed 
shares will be purchased by the underwrit- 
ers and sold to the public. 

Underwriters—Among the underwriters 
are Kidder, Peabody & Co., Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., Lehman Brothers, The First Boston 
Corp., Ball, Burge & Kraus and the First 
Cleveland Corp. Lehman Brothers, First 
Boston Corp. and First Cleveland Corp. are 
named underwriters of preferred stock 
only. 


HALLICRAFTERS CO. on March 6 filed 
&® registration statement for 225,000 shares 
of common stock, par $1. Of the total 
75,000 are being sold by the company and 
150,000 by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—Offering price to public is $8 
per share. 


Underwriters — Doyle, O'Connor & Co., 
Inc.; C. L. Schmidt & Co., Inc.; A. G. 
Edwards & Sons; Courts & Co.; Kalman 


& Co., Inc.; Dempsey & Co.; Sills, Minton 
& Co., Inc.; Cruttenden & Co., and Mason 
Brothers. 


HAVERHILL ELECTRIC CO. on March 1 
filed a registration statement for 26,000 
shares of cavital stock, par $25 per share. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering the 
26,000 shares of new capital stock to 
present stockholders pro rata at $25 per 
share. 

Underwriters—None named. 


THE HUB, HENRY C. LYTTON & CO. 
on March 15 filed a registration statement 
for 130,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Of the total 30,000 shares are being 
otfered by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic will be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—The principal underwriter 
is Allen & Co., with names of others to 
be filed by amendment. 
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HYTRON RADIO & ELECTRONICS 
CORP. on March 16 filed a _ registration 
statement for 225,000 shares of common 
stock, par $1. Of total, 25,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold for 
certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 22. 

Offering—Price to the public $5 per 
share, 

Underwriters—Herrick, Waddell & Co., 
with names of others to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Underwriters—None named. 
demption date of these stocks. 


NEWCOR MINING & REFINING, LTD., 
on March 10 filed a registration statement 
for 500,000 shares of common stock without 
par value. 

Details—-See issue of March 15. 

Offering-—Price to the public is $1 per 
share. 

Underwriters — Tellier & Co. 
principal underwriter. 


is named 


OHIO EDISON CO. on March 10 filed a 
registration statement for $26,089,000 first 
mortgage bonds due April 1, 1975. Interest 
rate will be filed by amendment. 

Details—-See issue of March 15. 

Offering—-The offering price will be filed 
by amendment. 

Bids Asked-——Proposals for the purchase 
of the bonds will be received at office of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., 20 Pine 
St., New York 5, N. Y., before 12 noon 
EWT, April 9, the successful bidder to 
name coupon rate. 


OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. on Aug. 
14, 1944 filed a registration statement for 
5,000 shares of $100 preferred stock, non- 
cumulative and non-participating. Price 
to public will be $110 per share. 

Details—See issue of Aug. 24, 1944. 

Underwriters—No underwriter named. 

Withdrawal — Request for withdrawal 
filed March 30. 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—-The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion. 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 42% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
The bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 
ding. 


SECURITIES ACCEPTANCE CORP. on 
March 12 filed a registration statement for 
50,000 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, Series A, $25 par. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—The offering price to the pub- 
lic is $25.75 per share. 

Underwriters —Cruttenden & Co., Chi- 
cago, and First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb., 
25,000 shares each. 





March 15 filed a registration statement for | 


75,000 shares 444% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 and 87,857 shares of com- 


mon, par $5. 
Details—See issue of March 22. 
Offering—-A total of 65,000 shares of 


preferred are being offered in exchange, 
share for share, for 442% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock; 
and any unexchanged shares will be pur- 
chased by underwriters and offered to pub- 
lic at a price to be filed by amendment. 
Of the 87,857 common shares registered, 





22,000 shares are being offered to certain 
officers and employees at $10 per share 
The remaining 65,857 shares are being 


the’ remaining 10,000 shares | 


| SIMPLICITY PATTERN CO., INC., on 
March 7 filed a registration statement for 
60,542 shares of 542% cumulative, con- 
| vertible preferred stock (par $10). Shares 
are issued and outstanding and are being 
offered by certain stockholders. 
Details—-See issue of March 15. 
|  Offering—-Offering price to the public is 
| $10 per share. 
Underwriters—First Colony Corp. 50,542 
shares and Straus & Blosser 10,000 shares. 





SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. on 
March 12 filed a registration statement 
for 12,500 shares preferred stock, con- 









DIVIDEND NOTICES 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, N. ¥., March 28, 1945. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents 
($1.50) per share, being Dividend No. 129, on 
the Common Capital Stock of this Company, 
payable June 1, 1945, to holders of said Com- 
mon Capital Stock registered on the books of 
the Company at close of business May 4, 19145. 
Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of 
Common Capital Stock who have: filed suitable 
orders therefor at this office. 
D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








Columbia Aircraft Products, Inc. 
SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
March 22, 
DIVIDEND NO, 2 
The Board of Directors of this Company at 
a meeting held this day declared a divid-nd 
of five cents per share on the capital st-:x 
of this Company to stockholders of record 
at the close of business, April 1, 1945, payable 
On or before April 15, 1945. 
E. ALEXANDER, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
April 4, 1945 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock of 
this corporation, payable on June 
15, 1945 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 5, 
1945. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice President & Treasurer 



































NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 





The Board of Directors has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable on May 1, 1945, 
to stockholders of record on April 16, 1945. The 
transfer books will not close. 


THOS. A; CLARK 


March 29, 1945 TREASURER 
a a a a a ~ 








vertible, no par, non-participating with 
cumulative dividend rights of $1 per share 
per annum, and 60,000 shares of common. 
no par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 
be reserved to meet conversion » require- 
ments of the preferred. . 


Details—See issue of March 15. 


Offering—Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
Stock have been given the option to ex- 
change their stock on a share for share 
basis for the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in exchange 
will be offered to the public at $20 per 
share. Corporation also is offering 11,892 
authorized but unissued shares of common 
at $12.50 per share. 

Underwriters—None named. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC SERVICE CO. on 
March 2 filed a registration statement for 
$18,000,000 first mortgage bonds series cre 
1975 and 68,875 shares of preferred stock. 
par $100. The interest rate on bonds and 
dividend rate on preferred stock will be 
filed by amendment. 


Details—See issue of March 8. 


Offering—The company is offering to 
exchange the new preferred stock for out- 
standing $6 preferred stock on a share for 
share basis plus an amount in cash equa! 
to the difference between $110 and the 
public offering price of the new preferred 
stock. The bonds and unexchanged shares 
will be sold at competitive bidding, with 
the price to the public to be filed by 
amendment. 


Underwriters—-The names will be filed 
by amendment. 


UNIVIS LENS CO. on March 12 filed a 
registration statement for 42,702 common 
shares, (par 50 cents). Of the total 12,009 
Shares are being sold by the company an! 
30,702 shares are issued and being sold by 
stockholders. : 

Details—See issue of March 22. 

Offering—The price to the public is $6.50 
per share. 

Underwriters — Allen 
principal underwriter. 


& Co. is named 


WEST VIRGINIA WATER SERVICE CO. 
on March 5 filed a registration statement 
for 14,000 shares of $4.50 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock and 100,000 shares of commo’. 
The preferred stock only represents a new 
issue. 


Details—See issue of March 15, 


Offering—-Company will sell preferrei 
stock to the underwriters who will of = 
same to holders of present $6 cumulati~+ 
preferred at $104 per share. Any stork 
not subscribed by the stockholders will b: 
offered to the public at $104 a share. 

Offering price of common stock to the 
public will be $13.50 per share. 


Underwriting—Allen & Co. and Shea & 
Co. 
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6/15/58/63.... 






exempt securities. . . 





234% due 9/15/45/47. . . 











ments in the 2°4% due 9/15/56/59, the 212% 
. The largest sales made by this group were 


“Our Reporter on Governments” 


(Continued from page 1489) 


The life insurance companies followed closely behind the 
savings banks as sellers of the partially exempts with the prin- 
cipal sales being made in the 2%,% due 12/15/60/65, the 27% % 
due 3/15/55/60, the 234% due 6/15/51/54 and the 2%4% due 


These institutions did not make any purchases of the partially 
. Other investors made their heaviest commit- 


due 12/15/45 and the 


in the 3% due 9/15/51/55, the 2%% due 3/15/55/60, the 2°4% 
due 6/15/51/54, the 2%% due 9/15/50/52 and the 4%% due 
10/15/47/52. ... 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

my U. S. Government agencies, trust funds, and Federal Reserve 


Banks reported no changes in their holdings during this period. sa 
It had been previously pointed out that the advance that was taking 


place in the partially exempts last December was on light volume.... 


The amount of securities that changed hands during last 
December, as shown by the Treasury statistics used in this study, 


bears out that observation. ... 


ADDITIONS BY NEW YORK CITY BANKS 

New York City member banks for the week ended March 28, 
despite prevailing high prices for Government bonds, added $61,- 
€00,000 of these securities to their portfolios, while disposing of bills, 


certificates and notes... 


. These 


institutions are still lengthening 


maturities, which suggests the possibility, after the war, that the 
Treasury may be inclined to put out consols to satisfy this demand, 


if it still exists at that time... . 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS BELIEVED VULNERABLE 

Some of the more astute students of the Government bond mar- 
ket believe that the partially exempt issues, despite the fact that 
they are somewhat under their highs for the year, can be sold at 


these levels for a trading turn. . 


. Although they are fully aware 


that based on a 1°4% yield curve these obligations can still advance, 
they point out that the ending of one phase of the war, discussions 
of, and new tax plans, together with any weakness in the general 
market, as well as the fact that dealers have no desire to position 
these bonds at these prices, could result in a sizable shake-out in 


these securities. ... 


WAIT AND SEE 


It was noted that these bonds went up on light volume and 
they can come down on equally light volume... . 


With reference to the 154% yield curve, which is now being 
used in place of the 2% curve to figure out the prices at which the 
new and outstanding issues may sell in the future, there appears 
to be some scepticism over the validity of accepting such a yield 
curve until the market has demonstrated its ability to hold such a 
level over a longer period of time. 
the financing that will have to be done in the future before the 
budget is balanced will give the market ample opportunity to fully 
test this new yield curve, and then it can be decided whether or 
not it will be the one to be used in forecasting future prices. . . 


... It was pointed out that all 








House Votes to Extend Life 
of CCC for Two More Years 


The Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation has had its life extended for 
2 more years and its borrowing 
powers increased from $3,000,000,- 
000 to $4,750,000,000 by House 
action, reported Asociated Press 
advices from Washington on Mar. 
27 which also said: 


Early Senate concurrence was 
expected to send the legislation 
to the White House. 


The agency supports farm com- 
modity prices. Definite ceilings 
on commodity subsidies are writ- 
ten into the new legislation, in- 
cluding $568,000,000 under the 
dairy production program for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. 

The House passed a _ separate 
bill authorizing the Defense Sup- 
plies Corp. to continue subsidy 
payments on flour in an amount 
not to exceed $190,000,000 during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1946. 
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St. Joseph, Mo., Banks 
Form $7,200,000 Credit 
Group 


Businessmen of St. Joseph, 
Missouri were assured recently of 
adequate credit in the post-war 
and reconversion periods, with 
the anouncement of the formation 


of a $7,250,000 bank credit group, 
set up by all the banks of 
St. Joseph. 

Announcement of the credit 


group was made by F. L. Ford, 
President of the St. Joseph Clear- 
ing House Asociation. St. Joseph’s 
bank credit group is one of 28 


such groups located in strategic |the Bank In- 
points throughout the nation. vestment De- 
Purpose of the credit group is / partment. 
to encourage the extension of| Mr, An- 
credit to St. Joseph firms, indi-|qrews has 
viduals or corporations in the|peen jin the 
swiftly-approaching peace era.|municipal 
St. Joseph’s move is in line with|fjeld since 


the rogram sponsored by the 
Post-War Small Business Credit 
Commission of the American 
Bankers Association, which has 
pledged that “every man, firm or 
corporation in the United States 
that needs bank credit will get it, 
if the money is to be used for 
some constructive purpose that 
will aid the private enterprise 
economy of our nation.” 





Oppose German 
Slave Gangs 


In a Presidential address at a 
conference of clerical and admin- 
istrative unionists in London on 
March 30, William Elger urged 
that German labor be used equi- 
tably and not reduced to “slave 
gangs” in the postwar reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. 

United Press advices from Lon- 
don further said: 

Mr. Elger conceded that it 
might be necessary to use Ger- 
man labor outside the country to 
repair the ravages wrought by 
German armies in such countries 
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MacKinnon Appoints 


| 


‘Andrews and Stevens 


Donald MacKinnon & Co., 1775 
Broadway, New York City, dealers 
in United States Government and 
municipal securities, announce the 
|appointment 





of James A. 
Andrews as 
manager of 


the Municipal 
Department 
jand Dell H. 
‘Stevens as 
imanager of 


ed the Munic- 
ipal Bond De- 
partment of J. 
A. Ritchie Co.., 
Inc., and Eli T. Watson & Co. He 
was associated with Whitehouse, 
Hudson & Co. in their Bond De- 
partment and was a member of the 
former firm of Clark & Andrews. 


Mr. Stevens, for 12 years prior 
to joining J. A. Ritchie Co., Inc., 
in 1941, was with Moody’s Inves- 
tors Service as bank counsellor. 
Both Mr. Andrews and Mr. 
Stevens were vice-presidents of 
J. A. Ritchie Co., Inc. 





James A. Andrews 





as the Netherlands, but he said 
steps should be taken to insure 
against the “unwarrantable use of 


German labor beyond its own 
fortress.’ Conditions under which 
such labor should be used, he 
said, should be settled by ‘“con- 
sultation and in agreement with 
a reconstituted German trade 





union movement.” 
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The Financial Situation — 


Few if any of the many unsettling developments of the ‘Holds 


day give the thoughtful man more concern than the assidu- 
ousness with which the art of flim-flamming the public has 


been cultivated during recent 


years and the “planned” utili- 


Byrnes Reports on War Production, Reconversion 


More Manpower for War Preduction Still Needed and Urges More Govern- 


ment Economy After V-E Day. Calls for Continuation of Price and Production Con- 


trols. 


Predicts Less Favorable Food Situation and Housing Shortage in 1945. 


zation made of it in national political affairs. Of course, the | Warns Against Pressure for Public Works in Reconversion Period. Resigns Office 
professional politician has long been, perhaps has always |and Is Succeeded by Fred M. Vinson. 


been, something of an actor and a pretender. 


He is usually 


good at cajoling his constituency and in pulling the wool 


over its eyes. 


There are many tricks in the art of doing so, 


and he is usually master of most of them—if he is long suc- 


cessful. 


Political palaver and trickery tend often to send grossly | 


incompetent men to places of 
life. 


power and influence in public 


But all this is as a child’s wayward play compared with 


the injury being inflicted upon the world by experts in flim- 
flamming now in public life in various quarters of the globe, 
but particularly in Washington, D. C., who have made it their 


life’s work to perfect and employ the art of flim-flamming for | 
two purposes. One purpose is ® 
to keep themselves and their | 


own in office and in control 
indefinitely, and the other is 
to effect changes in our way 
of living so profound as to 
amount to making this coun- 
try over, perhaps making the 
world over, to comply with 
their own ideas and ideals. 


-That these groups are high- | 


ly skilled in their art is ob- 
vious from the length of time 
that the New Deal has re- 


mained in Washington, and | 
in the degree in which its) 


basic ideas have spread across 
oceans and plains in other 





lands. Upon reflection it is 
about as evident from the suc- 
cess they have already had in 
changing the face and form 
of our economy. A dozen 
years is a short time to con- 
jure up and install all the 
strange mechanisms of con- 
trol and direction which have 
sprung up and _ flourished 
since President Foosevelt 


first went to Washington as| 


President presumably bound 
by promises to restore and to 
preserve sanity, real sanity of 
domestic vintage, in our na- 
(Continued on page 1520) 





From Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


In Washington these days the official and semi-official popula- 


tion, which means, more or less, the officeholders and the newspaper- | 


men, are divided into two distinct classes: the world do-gooders and 
the non-world do-gcooders, or the people, who like ostriches, have 
their heads in the sand. They sprang, each class, from the domestic 
do-gooders of the early New Deal and the non-domestic do-gooders 


of those days. 
The lines have 
split. We have 
here men 
whose hearts 
never bled for 
the domestic 
suffering but 
who have 
gone way out 
in front in 
the matter of 
bleeding for 
the world, and 
vice versa. But 
by and large, 
the division 
has held, and 
when the his- 
tory of the 
period is writ- 
ten, it will 
turn out that of all the profitable 
industries which American inge- 
nuity has ever devised, the most 
profitable of all was the business 
of bleeding not only for domestic 
impoverishment, but impoverish- 
ment and travail all over the 
world. 

With this background, we want 
to present a current Washington 
spectacle which is baffling all 
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Carlisle Bargeron 


students of human behaviour, and 





- 





iresentatives several 


particularly of Washington be- 





|returned from a junket over Eu- 
|rope. Incidentally, the junketing 
season is now wide open. If you 
have been in good with the New 
Deal there is no reason why you 
ishould not have an _ excursion 
| abroad, and be able to tell of the 





This most erudite of our com- 
mentators had a delightful trip. 
But he couldn’t enjoy it. He 
couldn’t enjoy it because over 
there, in Italy, just one of the 
countries he visited, he observed 
a soldier reading the “Stars and 
Stripes,” one of the official Army 
| newspapers. Our commentator 
friend wondered what this boy 
was finding in this publication, 
so he subsequently got hold of it 
to read. And, lo and behold, he 
| saw the story of the near fist-fight 
‘on the floor of the House of Rep- 
weeks ago 
between Representatives Rankin 
of Mississippi and Hook of Michi- 
gan. This worried our commen- 

(Continued on page 1527) 





haviour. One of our most erudite | 
national commentators has just |! 


here at noon and be in Paris the | 
#\/next day at the same hour. 


Director of War Mobilization and Reconversion James F. Byrne:® 
made public on March 31 his second report to the President and the 


Congress, 
which he has 
submitted in 
accordance 
with the War 
Mobilization 
and Reconver- 
sion Act. Text 
of the official 
summary of 
Mr. Byrnes’ 
report follows: 
The report 
| points out the 
-accelerated 
progress of the 
war since the 
submission of 
the first re- 
| port on Jan. 
| 1, 1945. It is 
\submitted 
“with high hope for early victory 
‘in Europe mixed with profound 
isorrow at the sacrifices which 
'must be made to accomplish this 
'victory and to defeat Japan.” 
[On March 24, a few days after 
filing his report for the year 1944, 
Mr. Byrnes submitted to the Pres- 
‘ident his resignation as Director 
of the Office of War Mobilization, 
stating that he was retiring be- 
cause “I think VE-Day is not far 
'distant.” President Roosevelt an- 
nounced on April 2 the acceptance 
of the resignation “with regret” 
and requested that Mr. Byrnes 
continue in his office until the 
Senate confirms the appointment 
of Judge Fred M. Vinson, the 
/present Director of the Office of 
|Economic Stabilization, who was 
nominated for Mr. Byrnes’ post. | 
The report points out that co- 
ordinated, concentrated efforts by 
‘the production and procurement 
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agencies have accomplished much 
in bringing critical war programs 
into increased production. How- 
ever, while the output in critical 
items was increased 11% in Jan- 
uary over December and 9% in 
February over January, actual 
output was still 4% below sched- 
ule in January and 6% below 
schedule in February. 


War Production 


Moreover, the gain in critical | 
programs was made somewhat at | 
the expense of other items of | 
munitions, as munitions produc- 
tion, as a whole, was lower in 
February than for some time. 

This production has to be ac- 
complished with a civilian labor 
force which was dropped in the 
last three years by 1,800,000, de- 
spite the addition of 4,400,000 





women workers. Labor shortages 
not only affect plants making fin- | 


ished munitions, but also those 
providing equipment components 
and materials, and essential serv- 
ices, such as transportation. 

Lagging production has made it 
necessary for various conserva- 
tion measures to be placed into 
effect to include a reduction in 
travel, the suspension of racing, 
a reduction in the use of elec- 
tricity in night lighting and the 
closing of places of entertainment. 
Temperatures were ‘reduced in 
public buildings, and our people 
were asked to save coal in their 
houses. The response of the pub- 
lic to these measures has been 
heartening. 

These measures are of an emer- 
gency nature, and, with the ex- 
ception of the travel measure, 
should be withdrawn on VE-day. 

Other measures taken to relieve 
manpower shortages have included 
the tightening of draft regula- 
tions, the stricter issuance of state- 

(Continued on page 1524) 





Post-War Runaway Prices Feared 


Allen Sproul, President of Federal Reserve Bank of New York, Urges 


Continuation of Price Controls. 


Says Post-War Full Employment Will 


Require Increase of Private Investment and a 40% Expansion of Con- 


sumption. 
Europe and in Pacific te Accomplish 


In the thirtieth annual report 
New York, Allen Sproul, President 


Urges Taking Advantage of Interval Between End of War ia 


an Orderly Transition. 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
of the Bank, calls attention to the 





dangers of in- 
flation that seas | 
will face this | LEO, 
nation in the 
immediate 
post-war pe- 
riod, and ad- 
vocates reten- 
tion of price 
controls in the 
transition pe- 
riod. He also 
points out the 
need for both 
greater priv- 
ate invest- 
ment and 
higher levels 
of consump- 
tion if full 
employment 
is to be ac- 
complished in the years following 
the war. 

Conceding that “comparative 
stability of prices during the war 
is one of the favorable factors 
bearing on the post-war period,” 
Mr. Sproul says, “some other fea- 
tures of our wartime economy, 
raise difficult questions for the 
future. Last year was again 
characterized by financial and 
monetary expansion. The Federal 
debt rose another 62 billion dol- 
lars, commercial bank assets ex- 
panded more than 22 billion, and 
the money supply—the total of 
bank deposits and currency in 
circulation—was enlarged by an 
additional 28 billion. Though 


civilian consumption reached a 





Allan Sproul 
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new high peak, the volume of 


money incomes again exceeded 
consumption by a wide margin, 
and the liquid assets of indi- 
viduals and of business again 
substantially increased. At the 
same time the deferred demand 
for consumer durable goods and 
presumably also for civilian cap- 
ital goods not now available con- 
tinues to pile up. 


“What these wartime facts por- 
tend for the post-war period is a 
complex question. Placed on top 
of an already high level of na- 
tional income and employment, 
such as we have at present, such 
@ volume of deferred demand for 
civilian goods and __ services, 
backed up by the large wartime 
savings and the greatly expanded 
money supply, would indeed sug- 
gest post-war inflation; and it 
must be borne in mind, at any 
rate as a possibility, that any 
large-scale cashing-in of its hold- 
ings of Government securities 
by the public would force these 
securities into the banks and thus 
still further expand the supply of 
money. If such a wave of private 
expenditure should come before 
reconversion from war to peace- 
time production had gone far 
enough to match it with an ex- 
panding supply of goods, there 
might well develop a runawav 
rise of prices and all the other 
disorderly manifestations of an 
inflationary boom.” 

“There is,” adds Mr. Sproul, “at 
least enough plausibility in this 

(Continued on page 1525) 
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US Chamber of Commerce Endorses 
Bankers’ Stand on Bretton Woods 


Approves Report of Robert M. Hanes, Chairman of Its Finance Depart- 
ment, Recommending That Action Be Deferred on the Fund, but Uphold- 
ing U. S. Participation in the International Bank. Advocates the Bank 
Undertake Currency Stabilization Function. 

Participation by the United States in the proposed Internationa! 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development and deferment of ac 


upon the pro- 


posed _ Inter- 

national Mon- 

etary Fund 

awaiting a 

study by the 

Bank are rec- 

ommended in 

a report of 

the Finance 

Department 

Committee of 

the United 

States Cham- 

ber of Com- 

merce. The 

report was 

gymade__ public 4 

on March 24. Covyrighted by 
with the en- Harris & Ewing 
dorsement of Robert M. Hanes 
the board of 


directors of the Chamber. 

The committee expressed com- 
plete agreement with the objec- 
tives of the Bretton Woods Con- 
ference and favored collaboration 
with other nations in a program of 
monetary stabilization, but raised 
questions as to methods under the 
proposed Monetary Fund. 

In recommending deferment of 
action on the Fund, the committee 
suggested that the board of gov- 
ernors of the Bank prepare a pro- 
gram for monetary stabilization 
upon which the nations can agree, 
the Bank meanwhile taking the 
leadership in stabilization activi- 
ties, including agreements and 
loans. The Bank was held to have 
sufficient authority to 
along these lines under its general 
powers and under a clause per- 
mitting loans and guarantees in 


specia! circumstances for purposes | 


other than specific projects of re- 
construction and development. 

The Finance Department Com- 
mittee, which is headed by Robert 
M. Hanes of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
a former President of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, acted 
after consultation with subcom- 
mittees of the Chamber’s Foreign 
Commerce Committee and with 
its Committee on International 
Post-War Problems. 

The recommendations were as 
follows: 

“I. That the United States par- 
ticipate in the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment. ‘ 

“Il. That the board of gover- 
nors of the Bank make a study of 
the question of monetary stabil- 
ization with a view to submission 
of recommendations to the na- 
tions concerning (a) any neces- 
sary broadening of its powers to 
include the negotiation of stabil- 
ization agreements and arrange- 
ments for stabilization loans, (b) 
the International Monetary Fund, 
or (c) some other mechanism, 
with operations of the Fund or 
other agency properly integrated 
with those of the Bank. 

“Ill. That the Bank assume such 
interim stabilization activities, in- 
cluding agreements and loans, as 
may be permitted by its Articles 
of Agreement, which give definite 
authorization for loans and guar- 
antees in special circumstances for 
purposes other than specific 
projects of reconstruction and de- 
velopment. 

“TV. That Congress defer action 
on the participation of the United 
States in an International Mone- 
tary Fund pending submission of 
recommendations by the board of 
governors of the Bank with regard 
to the stabilization of exchanges.” 

In elaborating its recommenda- 
tions, the committee said: 


“Both in the field of long-term 








proceed | 


tion 
»®— — 
credits and otherwise, the Bank 
could be of assistance in stabiliza- 
tion of currencies. Indeed, emer- 
gency loans for stabilization pur- 
| poses would seem to be possible 
under a provision of the Articles 
‘of Agreement permitting loans 
land guarantees in special circum- 
i'stances for purposes other than 
specific projects of reconstruction 
jand development. The stated 
| powers of the Bank appear to be 
| sufficiently broad to warrant at- 
| tention to the general probiem of 
!currency stabilization. 
“The committee has 
‘doubts as to the advisability o1 
| necessity of immediate action by 
|Congress on the plan for an In- 
| ternational Monetary Fund. It is 
|of the opinion that further study 


|of this and alternative methods of | 


j}currency stabilization is desirable. 
|The board of governors of the pro- 
|posed International Bank would 
be well fitted make such a 
study and to report its recom- 
mendations to the nations. 

“The committee is not impressed 
| by the argument that action 
,other than approval the 
Fund and the Bank would require 


to 


any 


of both 


another world conference, with 
| probable failure of the entire pro- 
gram. The only change in the 
Articles of Agreement for the 


3ank which would be necessitated 
by establisnment of the Bank in 
ladvance of action on the Fund is 
| the elimination of a clause mak- 
ing membership in the Bank con- 


‘tingent on membership in ithe 
|Fund. No general conference of 
‘the nations should be needed to 
| obtain consent to this slight 
; amendment to the Articles of 
Agreement. 

| “Establishment of the Bank 
should be accomplished more 


speedily under this program than 


if immediate action by the na- 
tions on both institutions were 
needed. Sentiment with respect 


to the Bank is favorable in other 
countries as well as in the United 
States. Serious doubts as to the 
Fund have been expressed else- 
where, as in this country. Such 
recommendations as might be 
made by the board of governors 
| of the Bank with respect to a per- 


manent stabilization program 
would carry weight in all the 
nations. 

; °*The committee’s conclusion 


that action on the Monetary Fund 


on various objections appropriate 
for further study by the board ot 
governors of the Bank, such as 
are involved in differences of in- 
terpretation and opinion with re- 


third, on the desirability of await- 
ing certain highly necessary ad- 
justments in domestic and inter- 
national policies before setting up 
an institution in which the process 
of granting credits might be re- 
garded as somewhat automatic. 

“The objections advanced 
against the Fund are such as to 
make it impossible for the com- 
mittee at present to view the plan 
as meeting the criteria of the 
Chamber’s position on monetary 
policy. 

“Authority for the continuance 
of exchange controls in the early 
years of the Fund, limitations 





i 


| the 


should be deferred is based, first. | 


| United 


spect to changes in exchange | 
rates, credit rights of the na- 
tions, and continuance of ex- 
change controls and_ bilateral 
agreements; second, on the ap- 
parent recognition that little 
would be expected of the Fund 
during a transitional period of 
from three to five years: and 


with respect to the use of its re- 
sources for relief, rehabilitation 
and war indebtedness, and the 


unlikelihood of immediate attain- | 


ment of certain essential 
requisites, combine to 
any argument for urgency. 


pre- 


“The highly necessary adjust- 
ments, which should take place 
before the Fund could be effec- 
tive, include the adoption of 
proper commercial policies and 
other measures favorable to an 


expansion of world trade, toward 
which the Chamber consistently 
has directed its efforts. 

“The committee believes that a 
deferment of action on the Fund 


| need not prevent the development 


of a practical program for the 
post-war stabilization of curren- 
cies. On the contrary, it is its be- 


lief that such a deferment would 


| lead to a sounder initial valuation 


serious | 


j agreements during the 








of currencies, with an ultimately 
greater chance for permanent 
stability. 

“The very substantial cost of the 
3retton Woods program has not 
been a determining factor in the 
recommendations of the commit- 
tee. There should, however, be 
full disclosure of proposed post- 
war loans and other international! 
financial undertakings of the 
United States as a means of gain- 
ing proper perspective. It is 
likely that such undertakings will 
be of considerable magnitude. 

“The committee is impressed 
with the importance of sound 
management of experienced of- 
ficials, if an international institu- 
tion, whether intended for mone- 


a 


tary stabilization or long-term 
credits, is to be successful. With 
proper management, the nations 
could have assurance that what- 
ever powers were granted would 
be exercised with caution. 
Without such management, in- 


calculable harm might. be done. 

“Effective management of two 
world institutions would require 
careful integration of their 
operations. There a serious 
question with respect to possible 
operations of the Fund and the 
Bank at cross purposes, due to 
different regulations applicable to 
them. This is an additional rea- 
son for further study of the sta- 
hilization program before final 
action is taken upon it.” 

In support of its recommenda- 
tion for deferment of action on the 
Fund pending a study by the 
board of governors of the Bank, 
committee cited some of the 
criticisms against the monetary 
stabilization mechanism. 


a 


is 


The committee referred to ap- 
prehension expressed in some 
quarters that the extreme flexi- 


bility in exchange rates, together 
with the authorized continuance 
of exchange controls and bilateral 
post-war 
transition period, would result in 
further instability of currencies 
and that stability would not be 
obtained. Widely differing in- 
terpretations of the plan in the 
States and the United 
Kingdom, it was stated, provide 
basis for doubt as to what may be 
expected. 

The committee, in calling atten- 


tion to a widespread opinion that ! 


adequate safeguards in credit ex- 
tensions are lacking, cited the 
possibility of excessive borrowing 
which might lead to collapse of 
the Fund and adverse conse- 
quences to the world economy. It 
was pointed out that the inference 
is being drawn that members 
would consider themselves en- 
titled to the amounts of their 
quotas and would expect no re- 
fusals. 


The success of any scheme for 
world currency stabilization was 
asserted to be too important to be 
jeopardized by commencing op- 
erations at too early a date. Until 
domestic and world conditions are 
more favorable, gradual develop- 


Presents Four-Point Program for 


negative | 


Reconversion 


Economists Committee on Reconversion Problems Proposed: (1) Elim- 
‘ination of Wartime Controls, (2) Freedom to Establish New Enterprises, 
(3) a Tax Structure That Will Preserve the Profit Motive, and (4) En- 
forcement of the Anti-Trust Laws, Without Attacks on Mere Size. 
| A four-point program to assure the nation of the benefits of free 
| competition in the reconversion of industry from war to peace after 





lon Reconversion Problems. 

At the same time the Commit- 
|tee warned that competition can- 
inot provide the stimulus necessar} 
to secure the high level of pro- 
duction and employment essential 
to future prosperity unless indus- 
try is freed from the shackles of 
government controls and is en- 
couraged to expand output and 
lower prices. 

The Committee, which Dr. 
Ivan Wright, professor of eco- 
nomies of Brooklyn College, is 
secretary, asserted in a statement 
‘that only by the adoption of the 
lfollowing measures at the war’s 
end can the powerful spur of 
competition be secured to accel- 
erate reconversion and assure its 
success: 

1. Restrictive production, dis- 
tribution and price controls must 
|be terminated immediately at the 
i'end of the war, so that output can 
be expanded by manufacturers 
and merchants can be providea 
with more goods to sell. 

2. No obstacles must be placed 


ol 


in the way of new enterprises 
ithat wish to enter an industry, 
and compete with those already 


established therein, except where 





public interest calls for reason- 
able limitations as in air trans- 
portation and other public utili- 


| ties. 

3. The tax structure must be re- 
iformed so that it will not tend 
to destroy the profit motive as 
j}the mainspring ot ine national! 


| powers which might be exercised 
by the Fund, including pressures 
: & I 


iwhich could be exerted upon 
|member nations with respect to 
idomestic policies, were stated to 


require careful study. 

| Commenting upon the proposed 
International Bank, the commitiee 
said: 

“As against the ultraliberal con- 
ditions applying to credits through 
the Fund the proposed Inter- 
national Bai:k would operate on a 
| strictly business basis. The 
|Bank’s outstanding guarantees, 
(participations and direct loans 
| would be limited to a maximum 
,of 100% of unimpaired  sub- 
| scribed capital, reserves and sur- 
/plus. Loan projects would be in- 
vestigated and approved only on 
the basis of a favorable report by 
a competent committee. Arrange- 
ments would be made to ensure 
that proceeds of loans were used 
only for purposes intended. with 
due attention to consideration of 
efficiency and economy, § and 
| without regard to political or 
|other non-economic influences. 
Consideration would be given to 
the prospect of repayment. Loans 


to private borrowers would be 
guaranteed by a governmental! 
agency. A member nation would 


have a veto power with respect 
to loans in its currency. 
would be made only when not 
obtainable from private sources. 
“The safeguards writen into the 
Articles of Agreement for the 
Bank tend to minimize the pos- 


the institution would be directed 


encroachment upon private en- 
terprise. 

| “The Bank, with its broad in- 
| ternational representation, would 
| be in a favorable position to study 





|and develop for approval of the | 


nations ways and means of cur- 


victory in Europe was offered to-® 
day by the Economists Committee economy. 





Managements should 
know that if they sell more goods 
and cut costs, they can retain a 
sizeable part of the larger earn~ 
ings that result. 

4. The anti-trust laws must be 
enforced to prevent monopoly and 
unreasonable trade restraints, ex- 
cept in the public utility tields 
whereby regulatory agencies with 
broad control powers exist. But 
the enforcement of competition 
and prevention of monopoly 
should not be confused with at- 
tacks on enterprises which have 
become larger in size because of 
efficiency. 

Such cumbersome wartime de- 
vices as production controls and 
price ceilings are wholly unnec- 
essary and mischievous in peace- 
time, for competition accomplishes 
the same purpose more satisfac- 
torily, said the Committee, which 
has been studying the basic prob- 
lems that will confront American 
business in the reconversion to 
a civilian economy. 

“Under a free competitive econ- 
omy, each businessman makes his 
own decisions,’ the Committee 
stated, ‘‘and his own enterprise is 
the chief sufferer from the con- 
sequences of mistakes. Under a 
controlled economy, a government 
official makes managerial deci- 
sions for an entire industry, or 
for the economy as a whole. All 
suffer if he makes an error. 

“Government controls over the 
quantity and quality of produc- 
tion, over distribution and selling 


—_—_————=s 


prices, wiil make for higher costs, 
reduced sales and less employ- 
ment. Competition, by contrast, 


compels manufacturer and dis- 
tributor alike to ecperate eifici- 
ently so as to reduce costs, lower 
prices and thus expand sales in 
a competitive market. 

“It will be unfortunate indeed, 
if, during the war, the nation be- 
comes so habituated to govern- 
ment regulations that it will con- 
tinue to rely upon such controls 
in peacetime rather than the auto- 
matic forces of free competition. 
Reconversion, following victory in 
Europe, will provide the test.” 

EEE ————____ 


UNRRA to Supply 
Yugoslavia 


Herbert H. Lehman, Director of 
the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration and 
Marshall Tito’s government in 
Yugoslavia have come to an 
agreement which permits Tito’s 
government to distribute supplies 
furnished by the UNRRA. 

Washington advices to the N. Y. 
“Herald Tribune” of March 28 
discussed the agreement as fol- 
lows: 

UNRRA representatives are, 
however, to be afforded an op- 
portunity of observing distribu- 





Loans | tion in Yugoslavia “at all stages,” 


it was provided by the conditions. 
They were signed in Belgrade by 
Nikola Petrovic, Minister of Com- 
merce, and Roy F. Hendrickson, 
a deputy director general for 


sibility of losses. The policies of ,UNRRA. 


No request for payment is to 


toward the support of rather than , be made. The director general was 


disclosed to have “determined 
that Yugoslavia is not at this time 
in position to pay with suitable 
means of foreign exchange for re- 
lief and rehabilitation.” 


The United Nations agency an- 
nounced that Alan Hall of Aus- 


ment of a program under the/rency stabilization and to bring | tralia, acting chief of the UNRRA 
about the introduction ofthese mission to Yugoslavia, will soon 


leadership of the Bank was held 
to be desirable. 


Questions with respect to the 


| plans when they appeared to be 
feasible and desirable.” 


establish headquarters 
grade. 


in Bel- 
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arns Against Reliance on Credit 
To Foster Foreign Trade 


Guaranty Trust Holds That Solution of Credit Problem Does Not Lie | 
in the Proposed International Monetary Fund. 


Sees Abuses if Oper- 


ations Are Contrary to Accepted Principles of Credit and Foreign 


Exchange. 


The March issue of “The Guaranty Survey,” 


published by the 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York, contains an analysis of the 


post-war foreign trade outlook for” 
Pointing out| tion, its costs, even though large, 
imports | 


the United States. 
that both exports and 
have risen “to levels far exceed- 
ing anything in the past,’ the 
*Survey” maintains this is no in- 
dication that these levels will be 
maintained after the war, and 





that if efforts are made to swell ! 


foreign markets by too great a re- 
liance upon credit, there are 
grave dangers ahead. 

“Too great reliance upon credit 
as a means of swelling foreign 
markets for Ameriean products is 
certainly to be avoidéd,” the 
afticle states. “Capital exports 
undoubtedly can and will be 
made. Their volume should be 
determined, however, strictly 
from the long-term investment 
point of view, with due weight 
given to their probable broad 
economic effects and the prospects 
of repayment. There will be a 
strong temptation to use credit as 
it was used after the last war, as 
a means of stimulating merchan- 
dise exports without considering 
that in the end imports and serv- 
ices must pay for both the loans 
and our exports. If such practices 


should be adopted again, they 
would probably end, as they did 
before, in a general international 


collapse of credit and trade, re- 
sulting in heavy losses to Amer- 
ican investors.” 

Referring to the International 
Monetary Fund as a factor in 
post-war trade, it is stated: 

“Most emphatically, we believe 
the solution of the credit problem 
does not lie in the establishment 


of an International Monetary 
Fund of the sort contemplated in 
the Bretton Woods _ proposals. 


Much more effective as a means 
of providing such credit as may 
be needed to promote exchange 
availability and finance rehabili- 
tation would be the proposed In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development. Such a 
bank, under proper management, 
could be of real service in sup- 
plying credit of types not suitable 
for private investors.” 

‘Turning to the dangers of the 
Monetary Fund, the “Survey” 
continues: 

“The Monetary Fund could per- 
form no useful function that the 
International Bank could not per- 
form as well or better; and it 
would expose the world, and the 
United States in particular, to a 
number of very serious dangers. 
Its methods of operation would be 
contrary to all accepted principles 
both of credit and foreign ex- 


change. They would not prevent 
countries from adopting infla- 
tionary policies at-home while 


continuing to exchange their cur- 
rencies for others at fictitious 
parities. They would make pos- 
sible credit abuses far exceeding 
these that occurred after the last 
war. 

“In practice, such abuses would 
be principally at the expense of 
the United States, since this coun- 
try would supply a large propor- 
tion of the Fund and its currency 
will probably be most in demand 
efter the war. The United States 
would, in fact, be placed in the 
position of agreeing in advance to 
accept foreign currencies at cer- 
fain values and to lend foreign 
countries large sums of money 
without an opportunity to ex- 
amine the values of those curren- 
cies, the amounts or terms of the 
joans, or the financial position of 
the borrowers. 


“If the proposals offered pros- |, 
pects of lasting currency stabiliza- lat 12 o’clock noon on April 9, 





‘ 


might be accepted as no more 
than a reasonable price to pay for 
such a desirable objective. But 
the plan would do little or nothing 
to promote true stabilization, and 
it might have exactly the oppo- 
site effect. Currency stability 
comes not from ean Calan 
agreements or lavish extensions 
of credit Lut from sound eco- 
nomic, monetary and fiscal: con- 
ditions in individual countries. 
Balanced budgets, sound money, 
stable domestic prices, active and 
prospercus industry—these are 
the factors that make for stability 
of currencies. When they exist, 
no elaborate international mech- 
anisms are needed to stabilize ex- 
change rates. When they do not, 
such mechanisms are worse than 
useless. 

“One thing seems certain: The 
optimistic estimates of post-war 
foreign trade volumes will not be 
realized if the world allows itself 
to drift back into the system of 
prohibitive tariffs. quotas, ex- 
change controls, bilateral clearing 
arrangements and multiple-cur- 
rency practices that prevailed dur- 
ing the pre-war decade. These 
barriers have been subordinated, 
for the time being, to war-time 
controls, the need for which will 
pass with the coming of peace. 
The post-war transition will pre- 
sent the world with a rare oppor- 
tunity to rid itself of these re- 
strictions. The process, however, 
will not be easy, as the reluctance 
of some of the delegations at 
Mexico City to consent to tariff 
reductions has shown; and _ it 
probably cannot be accomplished 
at all without general interna- 
tional agreement. Efforts to 
reach such an agreement should 
be directed exclusively at the 
question of trade barriers, which 
should be considered on its own 
merits and should not be made 
more difficult than necessary by 
the injection of such highly con- 


troversial issues as the Bretton 
Woods proposals. 
“The United States, as the 


nation with the greatest stake in 
the restoration and expansion of 
foreign markets, would be the 
most logical initiator of such a 
movement. Our heavy industries, 
with capacities greatly increased 
by war demands, probably face 
drastic curtailment unless large 
opportunities can be found in sup- 
plying capital equipment for the 
development of new industrial 
areas in foreign countries. Such 
opportunities certainly exist, and 
the principal obstacles to their 
full realization lie not so much 
in foreign competition as in the 
possibility of Government regu- 
lations, cartel arrangements, sub- 
sidies and other forms of artificial 
and uneconomic interference. - If 
such restraints can be prevented 
or discouraged by international 
understanding at the outset, our 
foreign trade after the war may 
bear out the more hopeful fore- 
casts, with immeasurable benefits 
both to ourselves and others.” 


New South Wales Tenders 

The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, as successor 
fiscal agent, is inviting tenders for 
the sale to it of an amount of ex- 
ternal 5% sinking fund _ gold 
bonds due April 1, 1958, of State 
of New South Wales, Australia, 
sufficient to exhaust the sum of 
$241,436.63 now held in the sink- 
ing fund. Tenders will be opened 











Payments in Excess of 
Ceiling Prices Not 
Tax Deductible 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
isioner of Internal Revenue said 
March 29 that dealers in com- 
modities subject to price con- 
trols who pay prices above the 
ceilings established by the Office 
of Price Administration, cannot 
have such excess payments con- 
sidered as deductions in deter- 
mination of their taxable income. 
In the audit of income tax re- 
turns, he stated, such an excess 
payment will not be allowed 
either as cost of goods sold or as 
an item of expense for deduction 
from gross income. 


Commissioner Nunan called at- 
tention to the provisions of the 
Emergency Price Control Act pro- 
viding that it. is unlawful for any 
person, under circumstances re- 
cited in the Act, “to sell or deliver 
any commodity, or in the course 
of trade or business to buy or re- 
ceive any commodity”, in viola- 
tion of any regulation or order, or 
in violation of any price schedule, 
issued in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

He also referred to various Fed- 
eral court decisions holding, in 
effect, that a deduction from Fed- 
eral income tax should not be al- 
lowed where the result is to al- 
low a tax advantage to flow from 
an illegal 


policy. He added, to allow 
amount paid in excess of the es- 
tablished ceiling price as cost of 
goods sold, or to allow such an 
item to be otherwise deductible 


tax, would be to allow vio- 
lators of the Price Control Act to 
distort the true nature of the pay- 
ments made and to encourage the 
consequent disregard of the anti- 
inflationary policies established 
by that Act. 


Savs. in Ill.—Wise. 
Bidg. & Loan Assns. 


The rate of increase of savings 
and investments in insured sav- 
ings, building and loan associa- 
tions in Illinois and Wisconsin 
continued upward in the last half 
of 1944, and the $45,222,222 net 
gain in private shares rolled up 
a new record, A. R. Gardner, 
President of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank of Chicago, reported 
on March 29. He said that in the 
303 such institutions in this dis- 
trict, people had $453,718,417 in- 
vested on Dec. 31, 1944, a gain of 
11.7% from June 30. 


Maintenance of average re- 
serves and undivided profits at 
approximately the same ratio to 
total assets as at mid-years, des- 
pite the phenomenal gains in new 
money flowing in, was reported in 
a further analysis by Mr. Gardner 
of the balance sheets of -associa- 
tions which have their shares in- 
sured. This is the only group of 
savings and loan institutions for 
which these full data are yet 
available, it was pointed out. 

While the total amount of mort- 
gage loans outstanding increased 
during the last half of 1944, the 
ratio of such loans to total assets 
declined from 69.11 to 67.2%. The 
increasing percentage of assets not 
finding an outlet in the mortgage 
loan field is accounted for by rap- 
idly enlarging portfolios of Gov- 
ernment. bonds and_ increased 
cash, both phenomena of the war- 
time economy. 


Mr. Gardner said that the total 
assets of the associations in these 
two states which have their share 
accounts insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, went over the half bil- 
lion mark for the first time as of 
Dec. 31, 1944. 


—_—™ 








1945, at the Corporate Trust De- 
partment of the bank, 11 Broad 
St., New York City 15, N. Y. 








expenditure and thus | 
frustrate a sharply defined public | 
an 


for purposes of the Federal income | 


the years in methods of produc- 


| from the following excerpts of the 





The State 


Of much significance the past 


of Trade 


week was the news of the “New 


Charter for Labor and Management,” embracing. the principles upon 
which labor and capital will work for greater harmony and progress 


between employee and employer, 


which in turn will promote the 


common good of the nation as a whole. 
The agreement recognizes the rights and responsibilities of both 





groups and through it labor and® 


management will strive to cope| 
successfully with the big problem 
of employment and production 
when our country again returns 
to an economy of peace. 

There are undoubtedly some 
who will look upon such an 
agreement as fraught with so 
many generalities that its failure 
to go to the heart of the problem 
of industrial conflict will prove it 
to be impotent in the promotion 
of greater unity among men. 

One of the root causes of much 
industriai strife is the lack of true 
understanding on the part of both 
groups of each other’s problems. 
In the period of early medieval 
guilds a just balance between the 
economic interests of their own 
members and the common good of 
society had in a high degree been 
reached. As wide an opportunity 
for industrial independence as 
could well be possible had then 
been attained. Today, the radical 
change in our industrial set-up 
occasioned by the departure over 


tion and the greater use of ma- 
chinery, of necessity, makes the 
skilled artisan as well as the un- 
skilled worker more than ever 
dependent upon business and in- 
dustry to sustain him. 

In seeking to attain security of 
job and well-being of family, 
some workers turn to labor or- 
ganizations as the best means to 
this end. On the opposite side of 
the picture we find business and 
industrial groups such as _ the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and like trade 
groups established in the interests 
of business and industry. One can 
find no quarrel with such associa- 
tions so long as they remain 
mindful of the common good of 
society in their administration. 
Such is the intent and purpose of 
the new labor and management 
code recently arrived at. 

The new charter of labor and 
industry has the endorsement of 
the President and leading indus- 
trialists and bankers and was 
signed by Eric Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Wil- 
liam Green, President of the AFL, 
and Philip Murray, President of 
the CIO. One objection raised 
against the charter was that of 
Ira Mosher, President of the 
NAM, who stated that it was 
good “as far as it goes but it 
doesn’t go far enough.’ This ob- 
jection of Mr. Mosher’s is not 
likely to preclude the possibility 
of cooperation on the part of the 
association he heads, since two 
of its officers were signatories to 
the agreement. 

Some insight may be afforded 
those interested in the charter 


text which embraces seven prin- | 
ciples: 

“We in management and labor 
firmly believe that the end of this 
war will bring the unfolding of a 
new era based upon vastly ex- 
panded economy and unlimited 
opportunities for every American. 

“This peacetime goal can only 
be attained through the united 
effort of all our people. Today we 
are united in national defense, to- 
morrow we must be united equal- 
ly in national interest. 

“Management-labor unity, so ef- 
fective in lifting war production 
to unprecedented heights, must be! 
continued in the post-war period. 





To this end, we dedicate our joint 
efforts for a practical partnership | 
within this code of principles.” 


The code calls for wages assur- | 
ing a steadily advancing standard | 
of living, free competition, the) 
right of management to direct op-| 
erations, the right of labor to or- | 
ganize and bargain collectively, 


protection of the _ individual 
against unemployment, expanded 
foreign trade free of subsidized 
competition, and an _ enduring 
peace. 

. Finally, the charter called for a 
national committee of business 
and labor representatives which 
“will seek to promote an under- 
standing and sympathetic accept- 
ance of this code of principles and 
will propose such national poli- 
cies as will advance the best in- 
terests of our nation.” 


' Steel Industry — The secondary 

steel order peak of the war to all 
appearances has passed this week, 
since some mills for the first time 
this year have reported reduc- 
tions of backlogs. Cancellations 
have contributed to the overall 
improvemént in the steel produc- 
tion picture. Improvement in the 
railroad car situation, the end of 
cold weather, and in some cases 
better local operating conditions 
have combined to put both ingot 
and finished steel production on a 
higher plane, states “The Iron 
Age” in its currently weekly sur- 
vey of the steel trade. 

Preliminary production reports 
for March indicate that, although 
few wartime records will be set, 
output will be the highest for sev- 
eral months. Chicago’s operating 
rate the past week, 103, was the 
highest in 11 months and opera- 
tions in Pittsburgh have assumed 
a more “normal” character for the 
first time in nearly two and‘a half 
months. 

Cancellations had an important 
effect on backlogs the past week 
and were largely from customers 
who have had their second quar- 
ter CMP allotments cut rather 
than from schedule changes or 
curtailments. Many civilian man- 
ufacturers display a marked re- 
luctance to remove from mill 
books tonnage for which second 
quarter authorization has been re- 
voked. As for the mills, their at- 
titude is that it is not their re- 
sponsibility to police the validity 
of authorizations which have been 
handed them. 

Some eastern mills last week 
were reported to be seeking plate 
business for May delivery, the 
conjecture being that cutbacks in 
the tanker construction program 
may have created spot openings. . 
Renewal of contracts held by mid- 
western landing craft builders 
may offset to a degree this re- 
ported setback. Overall Maritime 
Commission plate requirements 
give evidence of their oft-ru- 
mored slide and by July seem 
destined to be less than 40% of 
the July, 1944, level, according to 
the magazine. 

Some plate mills are in active 
search of business for the third 
quarter. As an indication of this, 
one producer stated the past week 
that his mill will take orders for. 
plates for any month after August. 
The feeling exists that Maritime 
reservations of plates will be com- 
a abandoned shortly there- 
after. 


Expansion of warehouse stocks 
has occurred as a direct result of 
the improved situation at the. 
mills made possible by higher 
production and additional avail- 
able freight cars. Order volume 
is being dictated closely by avail- 
able stocks and March orders ‘will 
run higher. Delay in shipment of 
CMP orders by mills continues to 
throw a larger than usual propor-— 
tion of production business to the 
warehouses, “The Iron Age” points 
out. Some sources indicate that 


| warehouses will get additional 


galvanized sheets in the future. 


Production of galvanized and 
cold-rolled sheets continues below 
its peak, because of manp6$wer 
shortages, while new business in 

(Continued on page 1526) 
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tional government. The cote- 
rie of huge corporations and 
agencies functioning under, 
through and with the support 
of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation; the Securities 
and Exchange Commission 
and the half dozen laws under 
which it now functions on a 
broad front; the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, 
the several mortgage corpora- 
tions, the whole system of 
home loan financing, the sev- 
eral laws and innumerable 
executive orders concerning a 


employer-employee relation- 
ships, the complete turn- 
about in ideas concerning 


sound fiscal finance and bank- 


ing—these are but a partial | 


list. There are many more. 
Planning More of the Same 
No one who follows Wash- 
ington developments with 
reasonable attentiveness sup- 
poses for a moment that the 
elements in Washington and 
elsewhere who are respon- 
sible for all this are as yet 
stated. Neither is there any 
reason to suppose that, what- 
ever the protestations now, a 
determined effort will not be 
made by these groups to con- 
tinue permanently after the 
war is over many of the con- 
trols, restrictions and other 
devices to which the war 
years have given rise. The 
intentions and the maneuvers 
of these day-dreamers are not | 
infrequently portrayed as 
having dark designs upon us| 
all—indeed of having large, 
well-developed horns or 
tusks, or both, and waiting 
only the oppotrunity to em- 
ploy them. It is, however 
not necessary to suppose that 
such is the general rule in 
order to foresee extensive and 
very serious damage to the 
America which we have all 
known and intended always 
to have. Many of these indi- 
viduals are doubtless as sin- 
cere as any of the rest of us. 
They hold certain opinions 
which Americans as a rule 
certainly have not held in the 
past, and we think do not now 
hold. They would make 
changes in the American sys- 
tem which, so we believe, 
would not be countenanced if 
the people understood what: 
was taking place or what was 
being planned. If these 
changes were to be made they 
would be just as harmful as 
though those who effected 
them had evil designs in do- 
ing so. 
Lack of Candor 
The complaint against 
these so-called reformers is 
not that they are not sincere, 
or that they are undertaking 
changes which they know 
will hurt rather than help the 
country, but rather that they 
are not candid with the public 
about what they really are 
trying to do. Were they to lay 
out a blue print of their mas- 
ter plans and present them to 
the public in full frankness, 





‘the flim- 


»' know only too well how to;?.'so"s | : 
‘bank departments. 





there can be but little ques- | 


tion what would happen. 


Their schemes would be re- 
jected promptly and decisive- 


ly. But it is not in keeping 
with the art of flim-flamming 
the public to call a spade a 
spade or to tip one’s hand 
prematurely. Even Hitler was 
far too wise to do any such 
thing. Little by little, one 
scheme at a time presented 
as though it were an isolated 
and highly special case and 
supported with ad hominem 
arguments 
nique of the flim-flammers. 
The program grows little by 
little with the appearance of 
apparently unrelated parts, 


‘ly does the pattern of the 


‘scheme become evident—and 


by that time all but the most 
alert and independent minded 
have become so accustomed 
to much of what has been 
done, and so many vested in- 
terests have been developed 
that it is difficult if not im- 
possible to do anything about 
it all. 
Propaganda! 

Meanwhile the growing 
stream of propaganda is all 
but suffocating the public. In 
Germany, Hitler had his 
“Propaganda Minister” frank- 
‘ly so labeled. We have them 
iby the dozen, but they carry 


ino official title that would for 
‘a moment suggest pronagan- 
da. Such machinery called by |‘! 


some other name is a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of 
flammers, and they 
it. 


use By such means the 


public is gradually led around | 
to the acceptance of a pro- | 
'gram which is at the same 


time developing. Slogans and 
“smear” phrases are coined | 
and put into circulation. They | 
aid greatly in getting the pub- 
lic to accept almost anything 
without inquiring too pointed- 
ly what it is, and in prevent- 
ing what has been accepted 
from appearing too shocking 
to the public once its nature 
is realized. 


Let no one doubt that a pro- 
gram as un-American almost 
as Nazism is being formulated 
(or has been formulated) for 
adoption in the United States 
once the war is over, or that 
all these arts of flim-flam- 
ming are being arrayed in its 
support. The plans are bad 
enough, but they would be 
relatively harmless were it 
not for the degree in which 
the art of flim-flamming the 
public has been developed 
within recent years. It is of 
the utmost importance to find 
a way to combat the latter. 
The real problem is to get the 
facts clearly and calmly be- 
fore the people. Once that is 
done—and the flim-flamming 
exposed—most of the danger 
of New Dealism would dis- 
appear. 


that is the tech- | 


| cisco. 
| bank 
| land, 
| Massachusetts 
each appealing to some par- | dence, 
| Sica element or contingent | with 
|in the population. Only slow- | 
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| leadership 





Job Relations Inst. 
Planned for April 


Three institutes for instructors, 
who will conduct job relations 
programs for the American Insti- 
tute of Banking in their 
chapters, are being planned for 
April, according to William C. 
Way, President of the Institute, 
who is also trust officer of the 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. 
Ohio. The AIB is the educational] 
ection of the American Bankers 
Association. 


The three April job relations 
institutes planned for Dallas, Tex- 
as; Detroit, Michigan, and Cleve- 


land, Ohio respectively, 


since the beginning of this ye 
held in New York City, 
Columbus, Seattle, 


At Boston, 


Chicago, 
and San Fran- 
an institute for 
Maine chapter, Concord, 
chapter, Provi- 
Rhode Island, chapter and 
Boston chapter is now in progress 
William G. Barry, assistant 
branch office manager of The 
First National Bank of Boston, as 
conductor. 

During the week of April 2 an 
institute will be held at Dallas, 
Texas, with Robert C. Ruther- 
ford, assistant to the national AIB 
secretary, as conductor to train 
chapter instructors for Houston, 
Forth Worth, and Dallas, Texas, 
and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Mr. Rutherford is also scheduled 
to conduct an institute to be held 
in Detroit for the Michigan area 
during the week of April 16. Ten- 
tative plans have been made for 
another institute for Cleveland, 
Ohio during the month. 

Institutes for job relations in- 
structors are limited to 10 per- 
sons, in order that each of the 
chapter conductors may be given 
a maximum amount of individual 
training and help during the in- 
tensive 40-hour course. The job 
of the AIB is 
designed to stimulate qualities of 
among bank people 
employed in supervisory  posi- 
and to provide them with 
tical demonstrations of tech- 
nigues they can use in success- 
fully directing the activities of 
working in their own 


+i : 
Lions, 


prac 


yersons 





| House'l f 


on HN ee Veterans 
3ringing its investigating activ- 


‘ities to a probable all time high, 


, the House of Representatives on 
March 27 submitted for inquiry 
the post-war problems of immi- 
gration and future administration 
of veterans’ affairs. 

New York “Herald Tribune,” 
Washington advices of March 27 
said: 

The inquiry into the immigra- 
tion laws, their administration and 
the possibility of revising the 
quota act after the war, was ap- 
proved by a record vote of 182 to 
113. 


The resolution was introduced 
by the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee, Representative Samuel Dick- 
stein, Democrat, of New York. 


The investigation into the ac- 
tivities of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, provided for in a resolu- 
tion sponsored by Representative 
John E. Rankin, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, Chairman of the 
House World War Veterans Com- 
mittee, was adopted by a vote of 
256 to 4. 


F DR Returns From 
Hyde Park 


President Roosevelt returned 
from his home in Hyde Park, 
N. Y., after a four-day vacation. 
Washington Associated Press ad- 
vices also stated: Upon his return 
the President went into confer- 
ence with the British Ambassador, 
Lord Halifax, and Sir Oliver Lyt- 
tleton and Col. J. J. Llewellyn, 
who are in the United States to 
study the food supply situation. 
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|Governme! 


bring the} 
total number of institutes to nine | 
ar. | 
Institutes already completed were | 


representatives from Port- | 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


The statement of condition 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
as of March 31, 1945, shows total 
resources of $3,483,860,314 against 
$3,826,.161,882 on Dec. 31, 1944 
and total Caposites of $3,144,252,438 
compared with $3,441,036,641 three 
months ago, and holdings of U. S. 
it obli: ations of $2,159,- 
912.429 against $2,362,481,367 at 
the end of ti 

Capital and surplus 


1e yeal 


remain un- 


changed at $90,000,000 and $170,- 
000,000, respectively, and undi- 
vided profits total $45,148,336 as 
compared with $42,222,571 at the 
time of the last published state- 
ment, Dec. 31, 1944. 

The National City Bank re- 
| ported as of March 31, 1945 total | ° 
deposit of $4,163,630,113 a ate tots il 
assets of $4,440,199,932 co: ire 
respectively ith $4,205 072.012 
and $4,469.686,465 on Dec. 31, 1944. 
Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $77,500,000 and $122,- 
500,000, respectively, and undi- 


vided profits were $30,382,534 
against $28,610,465 at the end of 
December. 

The City Bank Farmers 
Co., the stock of which is owned | 
beneficially by the shareholders of | 
the bank, reported as of March 31, 
1945, deposits of $215,038,166 and 
total resources Of $245,204,897 
compared with $159,973,276 and 
$189,490,753, respectively, on Dec. 
31, 1944. Capital and surplus were 
unchanged at $10,000,000 each and 
undivided profits were $6,556,673 
as compared with $6,332,967 at the 
end of the year. 

The total of deposits for the 
bank and the trust company to- 
gether, as of March 31, 1945, 
amounted to $4,378,668,279 and the 
total of assets to $4,685,404.829 as 
compared with a corresponding 
total at the end of the year of 
$4,365,045,288 and $4,659,177.218 
respectively. 

Net. current operating earnings 


of the National City Bank of New 
York and of the City Bank Farm- 
ers Trust Company combined, for 
the first quarter of 1945, after | 
provision for taxes, depreciation 
and amortization were $4,224,559 
compared with $3,438,297 for the, 
same period in 1944. This repre- 
sents 68 cents per share in the 
current quarter and 55 cents per 


share for the same period in 1944 


on the 6,200,000 shares outstand- | 


ing. 

Total earnings, including oper- 
ating earnings and profits 
sales of securities net of taxes, 
were $7,046,436, or $1.14 per share 
and for the same period in 1944 
were $5,328,111, or 86 cents per 
share. Security profits, together 
with recoveries, were transferred 
directly to reserves. 


The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Company reported as of March 
31, 1945, deposits of $1,224,334,794 
and total assets of $1,327,370,079, 
compared, respectively, with $1,- 
398,753,587 and $1,500,836,755 on 
Dec. 31, 1944. Cash on hand and 
due from banks amounted to 
$205,687,461 compared with $252,- 
018,057; holdings of United States 
Government securities to $736,- 
400,527 against $836,557,275; bank- 
ers’ acceptances and call loans to 
$69,513,385 against $77,035,291; 
and loans and discounts to $159,- 
404,148 against $198,159,376. 


Net operating earnings for the 
quarter amounted to $2,000,656 as 
compared to $1,752,053 for the 
same period a year ago. Net prof- 
its and recoveries on securities 
amounted to $975,071, against $78,- 
145 for the first quarter of 1944. 

Capital and surplus were un- 
changed at $20,000,000 and $60,- 
000,000, respectively, and undi- 
vided profits were $11,443,756 
against $10,598,346 at the end of 
December. The _ indicated net 
earnings on the bank’s 2,000,000 
shares (par $10) amount to $0.87 


|'per share for the first quarter of 


1945 as compared with $0.71 per 
share a year ago. 





of 


| share for the quarter 


Trust | 


bBo on March 31, 





| as of March 31, 


from | + 
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The Commercial National Bank 
& Trust Company of New York 
reported as of March 31, 1945, 
total deposits of $224,092.155.24 
ny total assets of $248.125.- 

431.10 compared, respectively, 
with $244,089,649.95 and $268,004,- 

596.65 on Dec. 31, 1944. The bank 
he Id cash on hand and due from 


|banks of $46,670,071.41 compared 


with $44,268,008.35 on Dec. 31, 
1944; investments in United States 
Government securities of $160,- 
915,430.64 compared with $178,- 
102,283.34 on Dec. 31, 1944. Loans 
and discounts of $35.250.635.33 
compared with $40,897,678.93 on 
Dec. 31, 1944. 

The bank’s capital account was 
unchanged at $7,000,000 and its 
surplus and undivided profit ac- 
count increased to $11,378,.732.15 
from $11,148,851.37 at Dec. 31, 
1944, after payment of the regu- 
lar dividend. Net earnings per 
were $1.06. 

Total assets of Clinton Trust 
Company of New York as of 
March 31, 1945, increased to $22,- 


131,330 from $21,376,233 on Dec. 
31, 1944, and $18,161,884 a year 


ago, according to the  bank’s 
| statement of condition at the end 
of the first quarter of 1945. De- 
1945, amount- 
ed to $20,733,027 compared with 


deposits of $20,050,698 three 
months earlier and $16,979,875 
last year. Surplus and undivided 


profits of the bank totaled $573,- 
697 compared with $514,664 on 
Dec. 31, 1944, and $472,563 a year 
ago. 

Loans and discounts as of 
March 31, 1945, totaled $2,901,663 
compared with $2,922,011 on Dec. 
31, 1944, and $3,008,258 on March 
31, 1944. Holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities totaled $11,- 
345,874 and municipal bonds 
$912,515 against combined hold- 
ings of U. S. Government and mu- 
nicipal bonds of §11,029,605 on 
Dec. 31, 1944, and $9,092,382 on 
March 31, 1944. Cash on hand and 
due from banks on March 31, 
1945, was $4,629,489 compared 
with $4,541,036 three months 
earlier and $3,638,708 a year ago. 

National 
New 


Pul lie 
t £o.:.0f 





Bz ank & 
York reported 
1945, total deposits 
of $422,786,360 and tot al assets of 
$448 418,898, compared, respec- 
tively, with $415,525,107 and 
$441,608,844 on Dec. 30, 1944. Cash 
on hand and due from banks on 

arch 31 amounted to $80,525,666, 
$75,955,645; holdings of 
United States Government securi- 
ties to $253,268,726, against $257,- 
941,964, and loans and discounts 
to $101, 579,619, against $96,041,- 
9C8. Capital was increased to $7, ~ 
700,000 while surplus remained 
unchanged at $9,000,000, and un- 
divided profits March 31 were 
$4,117,374, after allowing for 
$165,000 dividend payable April 2, 
1945, against $4,508,040 at the end 
of September. 


Tm} 
2 i1€ 


Trus 


The Irving Trust Co. of New 
York announced in its statement 
of condition as of March 31, 1945, 
that total resources are $1, 188,- 
200,127, compared with $1,262,- 
589,365 on Dec. 31, and $1,142,500,- 
005 on March 31, 1944, while 
total deposits are $1,066,240,406, 
against  $1,141,041,213 three 
months ago and $1, 027,501,094 a 
year ago. Loans and discounts are 
now $214,494,615, against $267,- 
469,810 and $213, 230,746 while 
U. S. Government securities at 
the latest date stand at $722, 085,- 
717, compared with $747,793,042 
and $680,118,603 last year: the 
capital is unchanged at $50,000;- 
000, while surplus and undivided 
profits are shown as $108,968,615, 
March 31, 1945, against $108, 303, ~ 
328, Dec. 31, 1944. and $106,881,- 
865, March 31, 1944. 


Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany reported as of March 31, 
1945, total deposits of $1,072,419 - 
495 and total assets of $1,137.014.- 

(Continued on page 1532) 
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A New Deal Salesman? 


“The report looks ahead after the defeat of Japan. 
It foresees a tremendous demand for materials for 
reconversion and to restore inventories of consumer 
goods in this country. There will also be a huge 
demand from abroad, where destroyed homes and 


factories must be rebuilt. 


Foreign trade is essential 


to our own post-war prosperity. Foreign countries 
have expanded their gold and dollar assets by more 


than $8,000,000,000 since 1940. 


However, their re- 


sources are not unlimited and we must be prepared 
to make loans to those countries where there is rea- 
sonable prospect of repayment. 

“The report recommends favorable consideration 
by Congress of a broad foreign policy, to include the 
extention and strengthening of the Trades Agree- 
ment Act; the establishment of the International 
Monetary Fund; approval for the establishment of 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; the extension of the authority of the 
Export-Import Bank to finance our foreign trade, 
and the repeal of the Johnson Act, prohibiting loans 
to governments in default on their obligations to the 


United States. An active 


foreign trade is necessary 


if trade at home is to prosper. é, 
“Production for this war has stimulated new 


developments in industry and trade. 


Free enter- 


prise will have its opportunity in utilizing these 


developments in peace to 
employment. Anti-trust 


prove it can provide full 
laws must be enforced 


vigorously to prevent monopolies and to protect 


small producers. 


Vigorous steps must be taken to 


stop international cartels designed to maintain price 
structures at high levels.”-—From the official sum- 
mary of the second report of the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 


Much more of the same general order, some good, 
some bad, is included in this remarkable document. 
It begins to appear that it is a part of the duties 
of the Director of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion to “‘sell’? New Deal post-war ideas to the public! 





Announce a Management-Labor Gode 
Labor Organization Heads and Eric Johnston of U. S. 


Chamber of Commerce Agree on Seven Point Program. 
Mosher of NAM Holds Provisions Not Specific Enough. 


Code Praised by President Roosevelt. 


On March 28. “‘A New Charter for Labor and Management” was 
announced jointly by William Green, President of the American 


Federation of Labor, Philip Mur-*® 


ray, President of the Congress of | 
Industrial Organizations, and Eric | 
Johnston, President of the Cham- | 
ber of Commerce of the United | 
States. The so-called “Code” con- 
tains seven points, upholding the | 
inherent right of management io 
direct the operations of an enter- | 
prise and the fundamental right | 
of labor to collective bargaining. | 
It maintains the principle of “the 
highest degree of production and | 
empioyment at wages assuring a| 
steadily advancing standard of | 
living.” The following is the full | 
text of the proposed charter: 

We in management and labor | 
firmly believe that the end of this | 
war will bring the unfolding of a | 
new era based upon a vastly ex- 
panding economy and unlimited 
cpportunities for every American. 

This peacetime goal can only be 
attained through the united effort 
of all our people. Today we are 
united in national defense. To- 
morrow we must be united equal- 
ly in the national interest. 


Management-labor unity, so ef- 
fective in lifting war production 
to unprecedented heights, must be 
continued in the post-war period. 
To this end, we dedicate our joint 
.efforts for a practical partnership 
within the framework of this code 
of principles: 

1. Increased prosperity for all 
invoives the highest degree of 
production and employment at 
wages assuring a steadily advanc- 
ing standard of living. Improved 
productive efficiency and tech- 
nological advancement must, 
therefore, be constantly encour- 





aged. | 
2. The rights of private prop- 





der a system of private competi- 
tive capitalism, must continue to 
be the foundation of our nation’s 
peaceful and prosperous expand- 
ing economy. Free competition 
and free men are the strength of 
our free society. 

3. The inherent right and re- 
sponsibility of management to di- 
rect the operations of an enter- 
prise shall be recognized and pre- 
served. So that enterprise may 
develop and expand and earn a 
reasonable profit, management 
must be free as well from unnec- 
essary governmental _interfer- 
ence or burdensome restrictions. 


4. The fundamental rights of 
labor to organize and to engage in 
coliective bargaining with man- 
agement shall be recognized and 
preserved, free from legislative 
enactments which would interfere 
with or discourage these objec- 
tives. Through the acceptance of 
collective bargaining agreements, 
differences between management 
and labor can be disposed of be- 
tween the parties through peace- 
ful means, thereby discouraging 
avoidable strife through strikes 
and lockouts. 


5. The independence and dig-| and to this statement, Mr. Mosher 


nity of the individual and the en- 


} 


| perfected to afford the devastated 
| or undeveloped nations reasonable 
assistance to encourage the re- 


| building 
/sound economic systems. 


‘sentative group. 








of 
Interna- 
tional trade cannot expand 
through subsidized competition 
among the nations for diminishing 
markets, but can be achieved only 
through expanding world markets 
and the elimination of any ar- 


and development 


_bitrary and unreasonable prac- 


tices. 

7. An enduring peace must be 
secured. This calls for the estab- 
lishment of an international se- 
curity organization, with full par- 
ticipation by all the United Na- 
tions, capable of preventing ag- 
gression and assuring lasting 
peace. 

We in management and labor 
agree that our primary duty is to 
win complete victory over Nazi- 
ism and Japanese militarism. We 
also agree that we have a common 
joint duty, in cooperation with 
other elements of our national life 
and with Government, to prepare 
and work for a prosperous and 
sustained peace. In this spirit we 
agree to create a national com- 
mittee, composed of representa- 
tives of business and labor organ- 
izations. This committee will seek 
to promote an understanding and 
sympathetic acceptance of this 
code of principles and will pro- 
pose such national policies as wiil 
advance the best interests of our 
nation. 





In a letter to Eric Johnston, 
dated March 9, Ira Mosher, the 
President of the National Manu- 
facturers Association, expressed 
general approval of the proposed 
code “‘as far as it goes,” but called 
for “a more specific statement.” 
According to the New York 
“Times,” Mr. Mosher, in support 
of his view, wrote: 


“The proposed statement of 
principles is premature. To obtain 
wide acceptance, such a statement 
should be the result of delibera- 
tions by a larger and more repre- 
Such a group 
could give consideration as to how 
the purposes of the statement 
might be implemented before is- 
suance, which would lend great 
strength to the words. Otherwise, 
instead of promoting unity be- 
tween labor and management, a 
statement couched in such general 
terms could easily breed further 
misunderstanding between them 
and really not materially assist in 
formulating sound public  pol- 
icies.” 

Continuing Mr. Mosher stated: 

“If we’re going to prevent strife 
in the rapidly approaching post- 
war period, management and 
labor are going to have to get 
down to cases. The seven prin- 
ciples that make up the so-called 
charter are generalities on which 
there is already wide agreement. 
What the people of America want 
to know is what is going to be 
done about making them work. 
This is a job for the Congress, 
with labor and management fur- 
nishing all the practical help that 
is within their power. 

“Furthermore, we must not for- 
get that labor and management 
are not the only parties involved. 
All consumers — farmers, house- 
wives, professional people — the 
whole public are the ones who pay 
the price. They must have their 
interests recognized.” 

In a press conference, Mr. John- 
ston said that Mr. Mosher had at- 
tended one meeting on the plan, 
but had not responded to two 
other invitations to conferences, 


has replied “that he was confront- 


joyment of his democratic rights | ed on short notice with ready 


are inherent in our free Ameri- 
can society. Our purpose is to co- 
operate in building an economic | 
system for the nation which will 
protect the individual against the 
hazards of unemployment, old age 
and physical impairments beyond 
his control. 


6. An expanding eccnomy at, 


vastly increased foreign trade. 


made proposals.” 

The “charter” was highly 
praised by Henry J. Kaiser, prom- 
jinent industrialist and ship- 
builder, who called it a clearcut 
document, “very heartening and 
encouraging at this time.” 


Following the drafting of the 


home will be stimulated by *| reside a joint letter was sent to 


President Roosevelt by Messrs. 
Murray, Green and Johnston, an- 


erty and free choice of action, un-' Arrangements must therefore be nouncing the principles adopted. 








Tth War Loan to Prompt Sales to Individuals 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau on March 20 made 
public the following letter in part which he has addressed to bank- 
ing institutions throughout the country: 

“The Treasury will open the Seventh War Loan Drive on May 14, 


1945, with a goal of $14 billion. 


One of the primary objectives of 


this Drive will be the sale of $7 billion of Government securities to 


individuals. This is the largest 
quota that has ever been set for 
individuals in a War Loan Drive. 
As a part of the campaign to raise 
this amount, an intensive program 
for the sale of Series E bonds in 
the plants and factories of the 
country will begin on April 9. 

“The Seventh War Loan will be 
a continuation of the Treasury’s 
intensified war bond sales pro- 
gram. It is clear that Federal 
expenditures are going to remain 
at a high level for some time to 
come. It is also apparent that 
funds in the hands of non-bank 
investors will continue to increase 
sharply under present conditions. 
It is highly desirable to channel 
as much of these funds as pos- 
sible into Government security 
investment, and to put them to 
work in the prosecution of the 
war. 

“To the extent that this objec- 
tive can be accomplished, the 
amount of money obtained from 
the commercial banking system 
can be reduced. The basket of 
securities selected for the Seventh 
War Loan Drive is designed to 
accomplish maximum investment 
of non-banking funds, and to hold 
indirect participation of com- 
mercial bank funds to a minimum. 
With this in mind, the following 
changes in the pattern and pro- 
cedure followed in previous drives 
have been made: 

(a) The corporation quota 
has been reduced from the $9 
billion that was assigned in the 
Sixth Loan to $7 billion. This 
will reduce State and county 
quotas in proportion and will 
cut down excessive subscrip- 


tions previously entered for 
speculative or quota-making 
purposes. 


(b) The basket of securities 
offered to corporations does not 
contain the 14%% bond that will 
be available to individuals dur- 





“For the first time in the his- 
tory of our country,” the letter 
stated, “representatives of man- 
agement and labor have worked 
out a code of principles which 
they are prepared to recommend 
to their respective organizations. 
We realize that it will have to be 
improved from time to time to 
meet practical situations. 

“As you will see in the attached 
copy of this code of principles, we 
agree to establish a national com- 
mittee to effectuate the dual ob- 
jective of cooperation in industry 
and national prosperity. It is our 
hope that eventually this commit- 


tee will include not only manage- | 
seg- | 


ment and labor but other 
ments of our national life. 

“The very act 6f the drafting of 
this charter is proof positive 
that free Americans, acting on 
their own initiative, can unite for 
peace as well as war. We wish to 
assure you that we will be happy 
to keep you advised of what prog- 
ress we are making.” 


The President, in reply stated | 


that he was “very pleased to learn 
of your plans to organize a com- 
mittee of representatives of in- 
dustry and organized labor to in- 


sure the continued close coopera- | 


tion between labor and manage- 
ment to win the war and the 
peace. 

“The ciose cooperation between 
labor and management during the 
war has made possible our great 
and unexcelled achievements in 
war production. That close co- 
operation must be continued to 
make possible the full employ- 
ment of labor and capital under 
our system of free competitive 
enterprise when hostilities cease. 


“J hope that you will press for- 
ward with your plans and report 
to me from time to time the prog- 
ress achieved. I shall- be happy to 
cooperate with you in every way 
possible.” - 





ing the Drive. It was in the 
corporate basket and on issues 
of this type that speculative 
subscriptions were entered in 
previous war loans, and sub- 
stantial purchases of these is- 
sues were made with the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of securities 
already owned. 


(c) Non-bank investors have 
been requested to refrain from 
selling securities now owned 
solely for the purpose of ob- 
taining funds with which toc 
subscribe for the securities of- 
fered in the Seventh War Loan 
Drive. This request is not in- 
tended to preclude normal 
portfolio adjustments. 


“I earnestly request your co- 
operation in the coming drive, (1) 
in declining to make loans for the 
speculative purchase of Govern- 
ment securities; (2) in declining 
to accept subscriptions from your 
customers which appear to be en- 
tered for speculative purposes; 
and (3) in decliniwz to make 
loans for the purpose of acquiring 
the Drive securities later for your 
own account. If you have any 
doubt as to the propriety of ac- 
cepting a subscription for a mar- 
ketable issue presented through 
your bank, please submit the cir- 
cumstances and all available in- 
formation to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of your District. That bank, 
in its capacity as fiscal agent of 
the United States, will advise you 
as to the disposition to be made 
of the subscription. 


“I further request your coop- 
eration in declining to purchase 
outstanding securities from non- 
bank investors on the understand- 
ing or condition that a subscrip- 
tion for a_ substantially like 
amount of Treasury securities of- 
fered during the Drive will be 
‘made through your bank with 
payment to be made through the 
War Loan Account.” 


Previous information concern- 
ing the Seventh War Loan Drive 
appeared in the “Chronicle” of 
March 15, page 1192. 


Redeem Argentine Bonds 


Holders of Argentine Republic 
‘Ten Year Sinking Fund External 
|Loan 442% Bonds, due November 
1, 1948 are being notified that 
$1,311,000 principal amount of the 
bonds have been, drawn for re- 
demption on May 1, 1945 out of 
moneys in the sinking fund. Upon 
| presentation and surrender on the 
‘redemption date at the office of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. Incorporated, 
New York, or at the principal 
office of The National City Bank 
of New York, or at the principal 
office of The First National Bank 
of Boston, payment will be made 
of the principal amount of the 
|bonds. Interest on the drawn 
|bonds will cease on the redempt- 
|tion date. 

On March 27, 1945, $198,500 
principal amount of the bonds 
|previously called for redemption 
‘had not been presented for pay- 
/ment. 











Swedish Bonds Called 


Holders of Kingdom of Sweden 
'34%% State Loan Bonds of. No- 
vember 1, 1933 are being notified 
that these Bonds have been called 
for redemption on July 1, 1945 at 
100% and accrued interest, and 


that from and after the redemp- 
tion date, interest on the bonds 
\shall cease. The bonds, with No- 
vember 1, 1945 and subsequent 
coupons attached, may be pre- 
sented on the redemption date at 
The National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall Street, New York 
City. 
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Reports of 1942 Income Tax Returns 


Treasury’s Statement Shows Over 20! 
ual Returns With Total Net Income of Almost 79 Bil-: 


4, Million Individ- 


lions. Total Tax Liability Was Approximately $9 Billions 


or 128% 
Secretary of the Treasury 


tax 
income 


dividual income 


taxable fiduciary tax re- 


turns. These data are prepared 
from the returns for the income 
year 1942, under the direction of! 
Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue Joseph D. Nunan, Jr. 

The total number of returns 


filed for the income year 1942 is 
36,700,729 an increase of 10,745,- 
928, or 41% over the number filed 
for the income year 1941. The re- 
turns for 1942 comprise 20,513,- 
207 individual returns, Form 
1040, an increase of 31%; 16,106,- 
039 optional returns, Form 1040A, 
for individuals with certain gross 
income of $3,000 or less, an in- 
crease of 57%; and 81,483 taxable 
fiduciary returns, Form 1041, a 
decrease of 4%. 

The total net income reported 
is $78,889,361,656, a net increase 
of $20,021,336,262, or 34% over 
the previous year. Included in 
the net income is $25,715,974,137 
gross income reported on Form 
1040A which does not provide for 
reporting the amount of net in- 
come. Nearly 64% of the total 
net increase in net income is ac- 
counted for in the income classes 
under $3,000. 

Taxable returns for 1942 num- 
ber 27,718,534 and show a net in- 
come of $67,060,861,503, thereby 
reflecting increases of 58% in 
number and 46% in net income 
as compared with 1941. 


Individual returns and taxable fiduciary returns, 


Number of returns, net 


The amount and percent of in- 
| 


Increase Over 1941. 

Morgenthau on March 31 made public 
data from “Statistics of Income for 1942, Part 1,” compiled from in- 
returns and*® - 


The number of nontaxable re- 
turns for 1942 is 8,982,195 of which 
8.819.059 show net income of $11,- 
828.500,153 (nontaxable because 
exemptions and credits exceed 
net income) -and 163,136 show a 
deficit of $198,598,196. The net 
income reported on nontaxable 
returns is 9% less than last year 
although the number of nontax- 
able returns with net income i1n- 
creased by 7% 

The total tax liability for 
is $8,926,711,923, an increase 
$5,018,760.922 or 128% over 


of 


The tax increase results from the | 
surtax | 


increased normal and 
'rates, the lowered personal ex- 
emptions, the increase in the 


number of returns filed, and also 


| from the generally higher incomes | 


by taxpayers. The al- 
decreased because 
applicable when 


loss from sales of 


received 
ternative tax 
it is no longer 
there is a net 
capital assets. 
The average tax for the taxable 
returns is $322 as compared with 


$222 for 1941 and the effective tax | 


is 13.3% with 


for 1941. 


as compared 


rate 
8.5% 
number of 
deficit, 
194] 


or decrease in 
net income, 
1942 


crease 
returns, 
taxes for 
follows: 


and 
as 


over are 


1942 and 1941: 


neome, deficit and taxes 


(Money figures in thousands of dollars) 
Increase or Decrease / ) 
1942 1941 Number Percent 
Total individual and taxable fiduciary 
returns: 
Number of returns 36,700,729 25,954,801 10,745,928 41.40 
*Net income 78,889,362 58,868,025 20,021,336 34.01 
tDeficit 198,593 292,023 93,424 31.99 
tTotal tax 8,926,712 3,907,951 5,018,761 128.42 
Taxable individual and fiduciary returns: 
With net income: 
Number of returns 27,718,534 17,587,471 10,131,063 57.60 
*Net income 67,060,862 45,902,884 21,157,978 46.09 
+Tax 8,926,712 3,905,625 5,021,087 128.56 
Normal tax 1,445,042 556,019 889,023 159.89 
Surtax 5,720,130 1,927,715 3,792,415 196.73 
Alternative tax $443,593 1,092,261 648,668 59.39 
Defense tax ~ 1,150 1,150 
Optional tax 1,317,947 328,479 989,468 301.23 
With no net income (individual 
returns: 
Number of returns 297 297 
Deficit 7,573 7,573 
Alternative tax 2,326 2,326 
Nontaxable individual! returns: 
{With net income: 
Number of returns 8,819,059 8,267,502 551,557 6.67 
Net income 11,828,500 2,965,141 1,136,641 8.77 
TWith no net income: 
Number of returns 163,136 99,531 63,605 63.90 
Deficit 198,598 284,449 85,851 30.18 
*Net income is the sum of (1) net income on Form 1040A, and (3) in tables in- 


cluding fiduciary returns, Form 1041, the net income taxabie to tne fiduciary 


Returns with no net income (deficit) are those wherein total deductions equal or | 
For 1942, these data are based on a sample and not on a com- 


exceed total income. 
plete tabulation as in prior years. 


iVotal tax is the aggregate of normal tax, surtax, alternative tax, and the optional 
tax on Form 1040A, paid in lieu of normal tax and surtax 


S?The aiternative tax is 
capital gain over 
combin 
from 
of a 


reported 
net short-term 


on 
capital 


sa-es OF 
pa lia 


exchanges of capital assets. 
tax (normal tax and surtax) 


returns showing 
loss, 
normal tax and surtax computed on net income which includes the net gain 


an excess of 
if suck tax 


net 
is less 


long-term 


but only than the 
For 1942, 
computed 


the alternative 
net 


tax is the 
income reduced for 


sum 


on this 


Purpose by the excess of net long-term capital gain over the net short-term capital 


personal exemption, credit for 


loss au 90 1 such excess. 
No utaxabie returns with net income on which 
denencven s. and earned income credit exceed net income. 
A ong the changes in the In- 


terna: Revenue Code as amended 
hb the Revenue Act of 1942, which 
i-ffeet the comparability of the in- 


i|able year, 


come and tax data for individual | 


wo tiduciary returns with tax 
able vears beginning on or after 
January 1, 1942, with data for the 
previvus year are: 

(a) The minimum amount of 
gross income for which a return 
is required to be filed is reduced 
from $1,500 to $1,200 for a mar- 
ried person living with husband 
or wife for the entire 
year and from $750 to $500 for a 
‘Single person, a married person 


not living with husband or wife | 
for any part of the taxable year, | 


an estate, and a trust. 


(b) The personal exemption is 
reduced from $1,500 to $1,200 for 
a person who, during the entire 
year, was head of a family, or 
Was married and living with 
husband or wife; and from $750 


to $500 for a single person, a mar- 
ried person not living with hus- 
band or wife any part of the tax- 
and an estate. The 
credit on Form 1040, for a de- 
pendent is reduced from $400 to 
$350. 

(c) The normal tax rate is in- 
creased from 4% to 6%, and the 


,surtax rate of 6% of the first $2.- 


taxable | 


000 of surtax net income, pro- 
gressing to 77% of surtax net in- 
come in excess of $5,000,000, is 
| increased to 13% of the first $2,- 
000 of surtax net income, pro- 
gressing to 82% of surtax net in- 
come in excess of $200,000. 

(d) The optional return, Form 


be used by a taxpayer receiving 
rent and royalty income. The 
\deduction on Form 1040A, for a 


dependent is reduced from $400 
to $385 and the marital status is 
determined as of July 1, instead 
of the last day of the taxable 


1942 


1941. | 


1040A, is no longer permitted to | 


,year. The optional tax is in- 
creased to reflect the changes in 
rates for normal tax and surtax. 

(e) Personnel below the grade 
of commissioned officer in the 
military or naval forces of the 


United States, 
income salary 


exclude from gross 

received for ac- 
tive service in such forces to the 
extent of $250 if single and not 
the head of a family, or $300 if 
married or the head of a family. 
The filing of returns is automat- 


ically postponed for all members 
of the military or naval forces 
serving outside the _ continental 
United States. 


(f{) Amortizable bond premium 
is a deduction against interest re- 
ceived; and medical expenses paid 
during the taxable year not com- 
pensated for by insurance or 
otherwise are allowed as a de- 
|duction from gross income to the 
extent that such expenses exceed 
5% of net income computed with- 
out regard to the medical ex- 
|pense. However, the medical ex- 
pense deduction is limited to $2,- 
500 in the case of husband and 
wife who file a joint return, or 


‘for all other individuals. 

(g) Real estate used in trade 
or business is removed from the 
definition of capital assets. The 
|'meaning of short-term is changed 
‘from 18 months or less to 6 months 
'or less and that of long-term from 
more than 18 months to more than 
6 months. Only 50% of the gain 
or loss recognized upon the sales 
or exchanges of capital assets 
held more than 6 months is taken 
into account in computing net 
income; formerly, 6622% of the 
| gain or loss from sales of capital 
assets held more than 18 months 
but not more than 24 months, and 
50% of the gain or loss from such 
'sales held more than 24 months, 
| were taken into account. Losses 





from sales or exchanges of capital | 


assets are allowed as a deduction 
only to the extent of the 
from such sales or exchanges, 
plus the net income computed 


whichever 
smaller. Formerly, the short- 
term capital loss was allowed 
only to the extent of short-term 
gain; and long-term capital 
was allowed to the extent of 
long-term capital gain and to the 


losses, or $1,000, 


gain. 

(h) In the computation of al- 
ternative tax, the rate applicable 
to long-term gains from sales or 
exchanges of capital assets is 
changed from 30% of the net 


over net short-term capital loss. 
| There is no alternative tax in the 
| case of a net loss from sales or ex- 
| changes of capital assets, but the 
deduction for such a net loss is 
limited as described in (g) above. 

The returns included in this re- 
port are returns for the calendar 


year 1942, a fiscal year ending 
within the period July 1942 
through June 1943, and a part 


year with the greater part of the 


for which statistics are tabulated 
are Forms 1040, 1040A, 1040B, and 
1041. Tentative returns and 
amended returns are excluded. 
Statistics are taken from the re- 
turns as filed by the taxpayer, 
prior to revisions that may be 
made as a result of audit by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
Data for individual returns. 
| Form 1040, with net income of 
| $5,000 and over, and for taxable 
fiduciary returns regardless of 
the amount of net income, 
completely tabulated from each 
return. 
ed also with respect to individual 
returns, Form 1040, with net in- 
/come under $5,000 where business 








while the data for the remainder 
of such returns and for individual 
returns, Form 1040A, as well as 
Bae ering returns, Forms 
with no net income are estimated 
‘from samples. 


The optional return, Form 
1040A, which may be filed by an 





the head of a family, and to $1,250 | 


gains | 
without regard to such gains or | 

is | 
loss | 


extent of other income which in- | 
cluded the net short-term capital | 


long-term capital gain to 50% of | 
the excess of net long-term gain | 


| accounting period in 1942. Returns | 


are | 


This procedure is follow- | 


receipts equal or exceed $25,000. | 


1040. | 


Industrial Activity Increased Slightly 
in February Fed. Reserve Board Reports 


According to a summary of general business and financial con- 
ditions in the United States, based upon statistics for February and 
the first half of March, issued March 26 by the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System, “industrial activity continued to in- 


crease slightly in 


February and the early 


part of March. Value of 


department store sales was one-fifth greater than in the same period 


last year. 
prices generally showed little 
change.” The Board’s report went 
on to say: 


Industrial Production 
“The Board’s seasonally ad- 
justed index of industrial produc- 
tion was 235% of the 1935-39 
faverage in February, as compared 


with 234 in January and 232 in 
the last quarter of 1944. 
“Steel production, which de- 


clined further in the first part of 
February as a result of continued 
severe weather conditions, showed 


a substantial increase at the end 
of the month and in the first 
three weeks of March. Average 


output of open hearth steel during 
February was 2% above the Jan- 
ury rate, while electric steel pro- 
duction increased 7%. Output of 
nonferrous metals continued to 
rise slightly in February, largely 
reflecting increased military de- 
mands. Activity in the machinery 
and transportation equipment in- 
dustries was maintained at the 
level of the preceding month; a 
decline in shipbuilding offset a 
slight increase in output of most 
other munitions industries. Pro- 
duction of lumber and stone, clay, 
and glass products in February 
was at about the January level. 

“Production of most nondurable 
goods showed little change in 
February. Output of cotton goods 
and shoes, however, rose 5% from 
the preceding month to a level 
slightly above that of a year ago. 
Output of explosives and small- 
arms ammunition showed further 
large gains. Activity at meat- 
packing establishments continued 
to decline, as pork and lard pro- 
duction dropped further and was 
|50% below the peak level reached 
a year ago. In March it was an- 
nounced that supplies of meat 
available for civilians in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1945 would be 12% 
less than in the first quarter. Ac- 
tivity in rubber products indus- 
tries in January and February 
was 6% above last autumn, re- 
flecting chiefly a sharp increase 
in production of military truck 
| tires. 

“Minerals output rose slightly 
in February, reflecting increased 
output of anthracite and a further 


individual whose gross income is 
‘not more than $3,000 and is 
|wholly from salary, wages, divi- 
idends, interest, and annuities, does 
not provide for reporting the 
amount of net income, therefore 
such returns are not distributed 
by net income classes. The gross 
income is tabulated both as total 
income and net income. The 
| personal exemption shown in the 
tables is determined from the tax- 
payer’s status as indicated on the 
return and the earned income 
credit shown is estimated at 9.4% 
of the gross income. 

The net income used for tabu- 
lation and classification of the 
fiduciary returns is the net in- 
come taxable to the fiduciary, that 
is, after deducting the amount 
| distributable to beneficiaries. 
| Income from the various 
'sources is the excess of gross re- 
| ceipts over deductions as reported 
in the schedules on the returns, 
and the aggregate tabulated for 
each source is the sum of the net 
iamounts of income from 
source, except that income tabu- 
lated from the optional returns, 
Form 1040A, is gross income. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|deducticns, and are included in 
| the amounts tabulated for a speci- 
|fied deduction or in other de- 
ductions. 


Wholesale commodity@ 


that | 


Negative amounts reported under 


income on Forms 1040 and 1041, | 
are transferred in tabulation to 


gain in crude petroleum produc- 
tion. Anthracite production re- 
covered in February and the first 
two weeks of March from a large 
decline during January. Bitumin- 
,ous coal production showed little 
|cnange in February from the Jan- 
uary level and declined slightly 
in the early part of March. 


Distribution 
“Department store sales in Feb- 
ruary, which usually show little 
change from January, increased 


considerably this year. Value of 
sales in February and the first 
half of March was 22% larger 


than in the corresponding period 
a year ago, reflecting the earlier 
date of Easter this year and con- 
tinuation of the freer spending in 
evidence since the middle of 1944. 

“Freight carloadings, which had 
declined at the end of January 
and the early part of February 


owing to severe weather condi- 
tions, have increased since that 
time. Shipments of miscellan- 


eous freight were in larger vol- 
ume in the 5-week period ending 
March 17 than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, while loadings 
of most other classes of freight 
were less. 
Bank Credit 

“Treasury expenditures during 
February and the first half of 
March continued to increase the 
total volume of deposits and cur- 
rency held by the public. Ad- 
justed demand deposits at weekly 
reporting banks in 101 cities in- 
creased 1.4 billion dollars and 
time deposits rose about 200 mil- 
lion dollars during the four-week 
period ended March 14. Currency 
in circulation increased 350 mil- 
lion dollars over the same period, 
but declined somewhat in the 
week following. To meet the re- 
sulting increase in required re- 
serves as well as the currency 
|drain, Federal Reserve Bank 
holdings of the United States 
Government securities increased 
395 million dollars in the four 
weeks ended March 14, while re- 
ductions in non-member and in 
Treasury deposits at the Reserve 
|Banks supplied 450 millions of 
|reserve funds to member banks. 
| Excess reserves have remained at 
|an average level of about a bil- 


_ dollars. 


“The increase in Federal Re- 
lserve holdings of Government 
| Securities roughly paralleled the 
| decline in commercial bank hold- 
lings. Reporting banks 
| their portfolios by 260 
dollars in the four weeks. Hold- 
ings of Treasury notes declined 
by 1.7 billion dollars while certifi- 
|cate holdings increased by - 1.4 
{billion dollars, reflecting the 
March 1 Treasury exchange offer. 
| Bill holdings were reduced by 210 
i|million dollars. Bond holdings, 
however, continued to increase. 
| Total loans for purchasing and 
|carrying Government securities 
,declined by 230 million dollars 
jand commercial loans by 185 
million.” 





reduced 
million 








War Dept. Appropriations 

President Roosevelt on April 2 
signed a bill appropriating $112,- 
450,940 to finance War Depart- 
ment civil functions for the year 
starting July 1, Associated Press 
|advices from Washington report- 
led on April 2. The bill which 
'passed the Senate on March 23 
carries $44.508.000 for rivers and 
harbors, $24,172,000 for general 
flood control, $30,000,000 for flood 
control on the tributaries of the 
Mississippi and $2,050,000 for 
flood control on the Sacramento 
| River, California. 
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SEG Reports on Individual Savings in 1944 | 


Liquid Savings Estimated at $40 Billions, Accounted for 
Mostly by Cash, Bank Deposits and Government Bonds. 


The public’s latent purchasing power in the form of liquid sav- 
ing increased by the unprecedented sum of $40 billion during the 


year 1944, the Securities and Ex-¢-— 


change Commission reported in} 
releasing its quarterly analysis 
of the volume and composi- 


tion of saving by individuals in 
the United States.* This rate of 
saving was ten times as large as 


that of 1940, the latest full year | 


prior to our entry into the War. 
Since the beginning of the war 


production program in 1940, the| 


liquid resources of American in- 
dividuals have increased approxi- 
mately $120 billion. The propor- 
tion of income saved increased 
rapidly up to the middle of 1942 
but has remained relatively con- 
stant since that time. 


Cash and deposits and U. S. 
Government securities have ac- 
counted for the greater part of 
current saving during the War 
period. For the past two and one- 
half years individuals have been 
saving close to 25% of their in- 
come after taxes in these two 
forms. At the time of our entry 
into the war at the end of 1941, 
accumulated saving in cash and 
deposits and VU. S. Government 
securities was already at the 
highest point in history. In the 
comparatively short period since 
thai time, such accumulated sav- 
ing has shown an increase of 
125%. As of Dec. 31, 1944, indivi- 
duals’ holdings of cash and de- 
posits and U. S. Government se- 
curities amounted to the ex- 
tremely large totals of $95 billion 
and $53 billion, respectively. Of 
the total of cash and deposits $22 
billion was in currency, $39 bil- 
lion in time deposits, and $34 bil- 
lion in demand deposits. Indi- 
viduals’ holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment securities were mainly con- 
centrated in U. S. savings bonds, 
amounting to $29 billion in Series 
A-E bonds and $8 billion in F 
and G bonds, with other U. S. 
Government securities accounting 
for $16 billion. 

During 1944 individuals added 
$17.0 billion to their currency and 
bank deposits, $15.5 billion to 
their holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds, $4.4 billion to their 
equity in Government insurance, 
$3.3 billion to their equity in pri- 
vate insurance, mostly life insur- 
ance, and $900 million to their in- 
vestment in savings and loan asso- 
ciations. At the same time indi- 
viduals increased their consumer 
indebtedness by $300 million and 
reduced their holdings of secur- 
ities other than U. S. Government 
by $700 million. 

The composition of saving 
1944 was similar to that in the 
preceding year. Cash on hand and 
in banks was again the largest 
component of individuals’ saving, 
with U. S. Government securities 
a close second. The substantial 
growth in individuals’ cash and 
deposits during 1944 reflected 
very large increase in time and 
savings deposits amounting to an 
all-time high of roughly $7.1 bil- 


a 


lion as contrasted to a rise of $4.4} 


billion in 1943. On the other hand, 
the $4.7 billion increase in cur- 
rency and the $5.2 billion rise in 
demand deposits in 1944, though 
large, were actually somewhat 
smaller than the comparable fig- 
ures for 1943. The increase in U. S. 
Governments reflected a $11.8 
billion increase in U. S. savings 
bonds, and a $3.7 billion increase 


in other U. S. Government secur- | 


ities. Both of these figures were 
moderately above the 1943 level. 


One of the more significant de- | 


velopments in the composition of 
individuals’ saving 
the increase in consumer indebt- 
edness other than mortgages, 


*In this analysis individuals’ saving in- 
cludes unincorporated business saving of 
types specified in the attached table. 
Corporate and Government saving are not 
included. The change in individuals’ equity 
in Government insurance is, however, con- 
sidered as part of individuals’ saving. 


in | 


in 1944 was! 








amounting to $300 million.+ This 
may be compared with the re- 
duction in consumer indebtedness 
of $1.0 billion in 1943 and §$2.9 
billion in 1942. This change from 
repayment of old debt to incur- 


that the bulk of installment. debt 
previously incurred for the pur- 
chase of automobiles and other 
| durable consumers’ goods has al- 
|ready been paid off. 

| As in prior years, the growth in 
, insurance and pension reserves 
formed an importnt part of total 
saving. The increase in individ- 
‘uals’ equity in private insurance 
in 1944, amounting to $3.3 billion, 
was $200 million higher than in 
1943, while the increase in Gov- 
ernment insurance, amounting to 
$4.4 billion, was $600 million 
higher than in the previous year. 
The increase in Government in- 
surance in 1944 reflected a 
marked rise in the National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance Fund, amount- 
ing to $1.0 billion, as well as a 
record $2.7 billion increase in So- 
cial Security funds, and $600 mil- 


lion increase in various Civil 
Service and Railway retirement 
funds. 


Of the remaining components of 
individuals’ saving in 1944, only 
the extremely large increase in 
investment in savings and loan 
associations, amounting to $900 
million, and the fairly consider- 
able decline in securities other 
than U. S. Government, amount- 
ing to $700 million, were particu- 
larly important. The decrease in 
individuals’ holdings of securities 
other than U. S. Government was 
due to a variety of factors includ- 
ing declines in outstanding cor- 
porate, foreign, quasi-Govern- 
ment, and municipal issues and an 
increase in loans for the purpose 
of purchasing or carrying such se- 
curities. 

The pattern of individuals’ sav- 
ing in the fourth quarter of 1944 
was not much different from sav- 
ing in previous quarters. Total 
liquid saving in this final quarter, 
amounting to $11.8 billion, was at 
a new high, reflecting the higher 
level of income after taxes.t In 
the fourth quarter of 1944 individ- 
uals’ added $5.4 billion to their 
cash and deposits and made net 
purchases of $4.5 billion of U. S. 
Government bonds, in large part 
a result of the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. This may be compared 
with the third quarter when indi- 
viduals increased their cash and 
deposits by $6.2 billion and their 
holdings of U. S. Government 
bonds by $2.2 billion. Individuals’ 
indebtedness arising from the 
| purchase of consumer goods rose 
by $400 million in the fourth 
guarter, the largest such increase 
since the beginning of the War. 











*This doe not include the change in 
consumer indebtedness to unincorporated 
business, which is estimated to have in- 
creased by close to $100 million in 1944 
contrasted with a $200 million decline in 
1943. 

A considerable part of the increase in 


such income from the 
was attributable to the 
fourth quarter income 
January, 1945. 


— 


Irish Free State Bonds In 
Amount of $14,000 Called 


Holders of Irish Free State 
' (Saorstat Eireann) external sink- 
ing fund 5% gold bonds, due 


preceding 
postponement 
tax payments 


of 
to 











fied that $14,000 principal amount 


been called for redemption 
| through the sinking fund on May 
(1, 1945, at par. Payment may be 
obtained at the head office of the 
| National City Bank of New York, 
. American Fiscal Agent, 55 Wall 
Street, New York. 


rence of new debt reflects the fact | 


quarter | 


November 1, 1960, are being noti- | 


of these bonds outstanding have | 


N Y Factory Employment 
Drops Again in February 


| Employment in aircraft, ship- 
| building, and ordnance plants in 
|New York State dropped sharply 
}in February, accounting for more 
|than one-third of the total loss in 
i'factory employment. Civilian 
| goods industries also reported de- 
| creases in employment, 
| food, textiles, chemicals and many 
|branches of the apparel group. 
| Industrial Commissioner Edward 
|Corsi announced Mar. 19 that 
manufacturing employment 
dropped 0.5% between January 
and February. The advices also 
stated: 

Payrolis declined 0.3%. Out- 
side New York City, the net drop 
in payrolls was 15%. In New 
York City, however, there was a 
|net rise in payrolls due mainly to 
‘gains in most of the apparel in- 
dustries but partly also to a sharp 
increase at one war plant. 

Compared with February of last 
year, employment was 8.9% lower 
while payrolls were 3.4% smaller. 
Average weekly earnings. were 
$50.06 in February, $50.07 in the 
previous month, and $47.26 in 
February 1944. These figures are 
based on preliminary tabulations 
of reports from 2,824 factories 
throughout the State, collected 
and analyzed by the Division of 
Research and Statistics under the 
direction of Meredith B. Givens. 

From the Commissioner’s ad- 
vices we also quote: 

Further layoffs in aircraft and 
|ordnance plants in February were 
accompanied by heavy losses in 
payrolls and hours. For the metals 
and machinery group as a whole, 
employment decreased 0.4% while 
payrolls dropped 1.4%. Employ- 
ment losses in shipyards were ac- 
companied by higher payrolls be- 
cause of increased activity at one 
plant and premium rates paid to 
men who worked on February 12. 

Additional workers were hired 
in the machinery, electrical equip- 
rent, and non-ferrous metals in- 
dustries. Many steel mills also re- 
ported increases. 

Industries in the apparel group 
which normally report seasonal 
expansion in the month of Feb- 
ruary are men’s tailoring and 
neckwear, women’s dresses, suits 
and coats, millinery and children’s 
wear. While payrolls were higher 
in all of these branches, employ- 
ment dropped in the men’s cloth- 
ing and women’s dress industries. 
Deciines in both employment and 
payrolls occurred in fur goods, 
accessories, and fabricated textile 
products. For the apparel group 
as a whole, employment decreased 
6.7%, While payrolls advanced 
3.4%. 

In the food group, meat packers 
reported a sharp cut in payrolls 
with a smaller reduction in em- 
ployment. Beverage industries 
also reduced activity. Grain mills 
and sugar refineries reported in- 
creases in employment and pay- 
rolls. Every branch of the tex- 
tile industry had fewer workers 
except hats, where employment 
remained at the January level. 
In the printing industry, news- 
papers and periodicals reported a 
moderate decrease in employment 
'which was partially offset by 
|gains in book and job printing. 
Payrolls, however, dropped 3.3% 
because many firms were closed 
'on Feb. 12. 

In New York City employment 
decreased 0.7% while payrolls 
‘rose 15%. The men’s clothing 
and women’s dress industries re- 
ported losses in employment al- 
‘though seasonal gains are usually 
'expected in February. The de- 
i'clines in these industries were 
largely responsible for a 0.8% de- 
crease for the apparel group as 
a whole. 

The metals and machinery 
firms in New York City reduced 











employment 0.6% but payrolls 
were 2.3% higher. In the trans- 
| portation equipment industry 


heavy employment losses in ship- 
building were partially offset by 
gains in aircraft. Employment in 
most of the other war industries 
‘changed very little. 
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‘Bulk of United Nations Have Agreed to Ationd 


San Francisco Security Conference 


| France Will Send Delegates, as Well as Syria and Lebanon. ‘Nations 
| Attending May Reach 48. Argentina and Poland Not Yet Invited. 
Russia and United States Each Ask Three Votes in the International 


Assembly. 


Thirty-seven governments have formally accepted the invitation 
to send representatives to the Conference of the United Nations on 


International Organization at San® 


Francisco on April 25, the State 
Department announced on March 
30. According to a Washngton 
despatch of that day to the New 
York “Times,” the Department also 
disclosed that Syria and Lebanon, 
at the suggestion of France, were 
invited to attend. These countries 
were under French mandate be- 
fore the present war but have 
been given a more independent 
status since. 


-The State Department, together 
with the British Foreign Office, 
has refused the Russian request 
that the Lublin-installed Polish 
Government be invited to attend, 
holding that in accordance with 
the Yalta Agreement the rival 
Polish provisional governments 
should first come to an agreement 
in establishing a new regime. Ar- 
gentina, which recently declared 
war on the Axis powers, also has 
not yet been invited to send dele- 
gates. 

In addition to the delegations 
already named by Great Britain, 
New Zealand and Belgium, as re- 
ported in last week’s “Chronicle,” 
delegations have been named by 
Australia, Czechoslovakia, Egypt 
and the Union of South Africa. 
Russia has announced that For- 
eign Commissar Molotoff will not 
attend the Conference and that its 
delegation will be headed by the 
present Russian Ambassador to 
the United States, Andrei A. Gro- 
myko. 

The Australian delegation will 
comprise Francis Michael Forde, 
Deputy Prime Ministér, and Her- 
bert Vere Evatt, Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, who will be accom- 
panied by Sir Frederic Eggleston, 
Minister in Washington; Lieut. 
Gen. Sir John Lavarack, head of 
the Australian Military Mission in 


the United States; Air Marshal 
Richard Williams, head of the 
Australian Air Mission; Comdr. 


S. H. K. Spurgeon, Naval Attache, 
and P. ©. Coleman, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of De- 
fense, and by Senator George 
McLeay. Liberal Party; Senator 
R. H. Nash, Labor Party; J. Mc- 
Ewen, Country Party; R. J. Pol- 
lard, Labor Party; H. A. M. Camp- 
bell, editor of “The Age” news- 
paper; J. F. Walsh, Federal Pres- 
ident of the Australian Labor 
Party; C. D. A. Odberg, President 
of the Australian Council of Em- 
ployers Federation; Dr. Roland 
Wilson, Secretary, Department of 
Labor and National Services; W. 
McMahon Ball, head of the De- 
partment of Political Science, Uni- 
versity of Melbourne; E. V. Ray- 
mont, General Secretary, Returned 


Soldiers and Sailors Association, 
and Mrs. Jessie Street, leading 
member of the Australian Wo- 


men’s Organization, as assistants 
to the delegation. 

The Czechoslovak delegation 
will consist of Dr. Jan Masaryk, 
Foreign Minister. John Sophiano- 
poulos, Foreign Minister, will 
head the Greek delegation. The 
Indian delegation will be com- 
posed of Sir Ramaswami Muda- 


liar. Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Sir 
V. T. Krishnamachari, K. P. 5S. 
Menon, Secretary; Capt. T. E. 


Brownsdon, Deputy Secretary, and 
John Bartley, legal adviser.” Amir 
Faisal, Viceroy of the Hejaz and 
Foreign Minister, will head the 
Saudi Arabian delegation. 

The head of the Union of South 
Africa delegates will be Field 
Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts. 
The Union’s Minister in Washing- 
ton, Dr. S. F. N. Gie, will be a 
co-delegate. 

Prime Minister 
Fahmy E!-Nokrashy 


Mahmoud 
Pasha will 








lead the Egyptian delegation. He 
will be assisted by the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Abdel Hamid 
Badawi Pasha, and by Mohamed 
Hussein Heikal Pasha, President 
of the Senate; Ismail Sedky Pasha, 
ex-Prime Minister; Abdel Fattah 
Yehia Pasha, ex-Prime Minister: 
Makram Ebeid Pasha, Minister of 
Finance; Hafez Ramadan Pasha, 
Minister of Justice; Wassef Bou- 
tros Ghali Pasha, ex-Minister of 
Foreign Affairs; Aly El-Chamsy 
Pasha, Director of the National 
Bank, and Hafez Afifi Pasha, Di- 
rector of the Bank Misr. 


The Vote Question 


It was disclosed on March 29 
that, as a result of a secret agree- 
ment at the Yalta Conference, 
Russia and the United States will 
ask three votes each in the As- 
sembly of the projected Security 
Organization as an offset to the 
six votes which will be controlled 
by the British Commonwealth of 
Nations. 


According to a correspondent of 
the New York “Herald Tribune,” 
Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
who is a delegate to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, “angrily lined 
up strongly” against the proposal, 
but it was supported by Congress- 
man Sol Bloom, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, and also a delegate to the 
Conference. Mr. Vandenberg is 
reported to have stated: 


“I would deeply disagree with 
any voting proposal, if made, 
which would destroy the promised 
‘sovereign equality’ of nations in 
the peace league’s assembly as 
previously proposed at Dumbarton 
Qaks. This applies to extra votes 
for us just as much as to extra 
votes for any one else. This As- 
sembly must continue to be to- 
morrow’s free and untrammeled 
‘town meeting of the world.’ The 
voice of the great powers will be 
amply protected in the Council.” 


‘In taking an opposite stand, 
Representative Bloom made the 
following comment: 


“Great Britain would have six 
votes, including herself, Australia, 
Canada, India, New Zealand and 
the Union of South Arica. This 
arrangement would make it, then, 
three for Russia, three for us and 
six for Great Britain. I think it 
should be six, six and six. We 
ought to have as big a representa- 
tion as any one else. In general, 
we are entitled to get what is pro- 
posed in the understanding, and 
I can’t see any reason why it 
shouldn’t be done. If a fellow 
offered you a million dollars, what 
would you say?” 

Secretary of State Edward R. 
Stettinius, in his press conference 
on March 29, stated that the secret 
pact on the voting quota would 
not endanger the success of the 
United Nations Conference, but he 
refused to go further in an am- 
plification of the statement. 
EE — 


L. K. Garrison 
Named to WLB 


Lloyd K. Garrison, on March 
24 was named Vice-Chairman of 
the War Labor Board, succeeding 
George W. Taylor, who was re- 
cently advanced to Chairman of 
the Board. 


Washington United Press ad- 
vices in reporting this said: 

Mr. Garrison, who is on leave 
from his post as dean of Wiscon-. 
sin law school, joined the board in 
1942 as general counsel, and was 
one of the public members of the 
beard at the time of his appoint- 
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ments of availability and in- 
creased efforts to divert workers 
to higher priority Jobs Proce- 
dures have been developed to re- | 
duce the extent olf contracts 
effect in tight labor areas 

The employment celiing pro- | 
epram has been pushed. However 
the necessary resort to cumpcr- 
some proceaures in @vpey tne 
indirect sanct:ons é 10 
Government prevents th ro 


Pram ifOt veil CisCCruive j ) 
Vv in) piaclls WOrKCT: 


' 
| 
needed 


More Manpower Needed 


Turnover continues excessive 
It is clear that we do not have 
a comprehensive, eliicient Mman- | 


power system. 

Without such a system, produc- 
tion agencies cannot meet their | 
responsibilities. The need for 
manpower legislation continues. | 
Controls are necessary not only | 
for war production but also. for 
the production of essential civil- 
jan goods; and later, to facilitate 
reconversion. 

In the field of governmental 
organization, the report refers to, 
the requirement in the War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion Act 
for a report on the reorganization 
and consolidation of agencies in 
the manpower field. It recognizes 
the need but states that specific 
fecommendations will not be sub- 
mitted until after Germany is de- 
feated. Any reorganization in this 
field now would divert from the 
war effort. 


Consolidation of Government 
Agencies 


The need for the consolidation 
of Government agancies is rec- 
©gnized. The report recommends 
that the President be authorized, 
in addition to the powers he now 
has under the Second War Pow- 
érs Act, to consolidate and trans- 
fer Government agencies as war 
functions decrease. Such consol- 
fdation and transfers would be! 
permanent unless disapproved by 
Congress within thirty days after 
they are made. 

The report points out that 45 
per cent of our total productive 
Output in 1944 was for war. To 
Obtain this proportion, essential 
Civilian programs were reduced 
to a level which demands an even 
More delicate balancing of mili- 
tary needs against those require- 
Ments which must be met if we 
@re not to impair our war effort. 

The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion has required 
tontinuing reviews to be made of 
all military procurement pro- 

rams to maintain this balance. 

n February, 1944, the Secretary 
®f War announced that such re- 
Views had reduced military pro- 
Curement programs by $12,800,- 
000,000. 

Recently the director, after con- 
ference with the commander of 
the fleet, in the absence of the 
Secretary of the Navy, and with 
the approval of the President, 
took steps to stop the construc- 
tion of seventy-two naval vessels 
Which did not appear absolutely 
€@ssential to the prosecution of the 
War against Japan and were be- 
fng constructed as an insurance 
measure. 


The director has also stopped 
the proposed construction of 142 
additional Liberty ships and cer- 
Wain high octane gasoline plants 
Which would not come into pro- 
@uction until well in 1946. As a 
fesult of the reduction of the high 
Octane program, he has requested 

cancellation of orders for forty 

tankers. The Joint Chiefs of Staff 

fave been asked to fix an earlier 

@ate than presently used beyond 

Which it will be unnecessary to 

@reate new production for a two- 
war. 


’ At the recuest of the director the 





{interfere with war production and 





Army Service Forces have made 


a careful review of their require- 


ments for the war against Japan. 
Reduction in deliveries of finished 
munitions will be from 15 to 20 
per cent in the first three months 
following V-E day and 40 per cent 
by the end of a twelve-month 
period. 
The Army proposes to utillz 
all usable equipment in Europe 
in the Pacific. This equipment 
must be repackaged and recrate¢ 
While plans have been made to 
expedite this movement, deliv- 
eries trom the United States will 
be needed to support operations 
lin the Pacific until the pipeline 
from Europe to the Pacific has 
been filled. Then the need tor 


deliveries from United States pro- 
duction wiil decrease rapidly. 
Reconversion Policies 

The report emphasizes the ac- 


|tions which have been taken to 


coordinate the activities of the 


| several Government agencies hav- | 


ing reconversion responsibilities. 

When Germany is defeated, our 
total release of resources from 
munitions production will be 
about 20 percent in the first quar- 
ter, an additional 5 per cent in the 
second quarter and still another 5 
percent in the third quarter. 

Unemployment problems fol- 
lowing the defeat of Germany will 
be temporary in nature. The 
tremendory; backlog of civilian | 
demand, with savings, including 
war bond holdings, at a total of 
140 billion dollars, should quickly 
provide employment. 

The temptation to embark in 
large public works and other pro- 
grams designed to provide em- 
ployment in this period must be 
resisted, as these programs would 


reconversion. 

The report points out that pro- 
duction controls must be released 
as promptly as possible to en- 
courage private enterprise to re- 
convert with maximum dispatch. 
The War Production Board plans 
to relax controls, first through 
the increased use of “spot” au- 
thorizations, secondly through the 
discontinuance of the Controlled 
Materials Plan at an early date 
with the substitution of a simple 
priorities plan, and thirdly the 
“open-ending” of CMP while it is 
continued. 

Limitation orders will be re- 
leased except as required by con- 
tinuing shortages such as in tex- 
tiles, paper and pulp, lumber, 
leather, containers and chemicals. 
The War Production Board is pre- 
pared to take prompt actions to 
prevent the building of excess in- 
ventories and to protect small 
business. War Manpower Com- 
mission controls will be continued 
in all tight labor areas. 


More Attention to Economy 


When Germany is defeated we 
must devote more attention to 
economy in government. The re- 
port states: 

“What is necessary to win the 
war we will do, and as a Christian, 
humane people, we will gladly do 
our part to relieve suffering and 
distress in a _ war-torn world. 
However, we must give consider- 
ation also to the people who will 
pay the bills.” 

The report reviews the basic 
machinery for partial reconver- 
sion on V-E day. It points out 
that a sound policy governing the 
placing of cutbacks is now in ef- 
fect, that experienced personnel 
is available to settle contracts 
rapidly and that contractors have 
also provided trained staffs for 
this purpose. War Department 
settlements in February required 
an average of only 3.4 months as 
compared with 4.2 months in 
December. The Navy cut its set- 
tlement time from 9.9 months to 


| tutory power to make 


January, the procedure developed 
previously by the administrator 
enabled the responsible agencies 
to gain valuable experience. The 
Surplus Property Act is compli- 
cated to administer. However, 
more experience is necessary un- 


| der the act before specific recom- 


can be made to the 
Congress for its modification. 


Much attention 


mendations 


to making space available for the 
*k 


quik 


storage of termination in- 
ventory and 15,000,000 square feet 
will be ready by June in fifty-six 
centers to meet emergency re- 
quirements. 

The report points out that the 
ale of war plants is desirable 
even before these plants have be- 
come surplus if they are to be 
converted to civilian production 
quickly. The director has asked 


the Department of Justice to work 
with the Surplus Property Board 
and the Reconstruction Finance 


Corporation to develop procedures | 


for giving an opinion on such 
proposed sales under the anti- | 
| trust laws. The director recom- 


| mends that the Surplus Property 


Board be removed from the direct 
supervision of the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion. 


Continuation of Price Controls 

In discussing economic stabili- 
zation, the report emphasizes the 
necessity for continuing price, 
wage and rationing controls after 
V-E Day. So far, economic sta- 
bilization has kept the cost of 
living from rising excessively. In 
World War I it rose 62 per cent 
in fifty-two months, whereas in 
this war it has gone up only 29 
per cent in sixty-six months. 

The recommendation in the 
January report that Congress 
grant the War Labor Board sta- 
its deci- 
sions enforceable is renewed. 

The report states that the Direc- 
tor of Economic Stabilization and 
the Price Administrator have de- 
veloped a program which is de- 
signed after Germany is defeated, 
to keep prices in check; to keep 
consumer buying power under 
control; to keep corporation earn- 
ings under control; to hold wages 
in check, and at the same time 
to establish prices on newly man- 
ufactured goods so as to facilitate 
reconversion. 


Wage Adjustments 


The Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion has asked that 
a special study be made to de- 
termine those industries in which 
hourly wage rates have increased 
substantially less than the cost of 
living and hence any sharp de- 
cline in hours worked per week 
would lower the standard of liv- 
ing. The purpose of this study 
is to determine the adjustments 
which can be made in these in- 
dustries in the framework of sta- 
bilization policies. 

Other than in such instances, 
we must wait until we know how 
much of our war productivity has 
been carried over into peacetime 
production before wage rates can 
be increased. Take-home pay in 
peace equal to take-home pay 
now being received must have as 
a foundation a volume of pro- 
duction and consumption of civil- 
lan goods equal to our present 
production and consumption. 

The report points out the mag- 
nificent job being accomplished 
by our railroads. However, the 
tax on transportation will con- 
tinue until Japan is defeated and 
unnecessary travel must still be 
avoided. 

The Interagency Deferment 
Committee, at the suggestion of 
the Director, has granted a high 
percentage of deferments to men 
between 26 and 29 employed in 
transportation. 

VE-Day will provide no imme- 
diate relief in either truck or pas- 
senger-car transportation. How- 
ever. a small increase in the hasie 
gasoline ration appears feasible. 


Food Supply and Housing 





6.4 months in the same period. 


While the Surplus Propertv: 
Board was not established until 





The report points out that a 
decrease in food supply in the 
face of increasing demands makes 





our 


has been given’ 


he 
| tion of pri\ 


| velop 








situation less favorable in 
1945 than 1944. We will not eat 
as well. However, we will not 
be hungry and our diet will not 
be deficient. We must tighten our 
belts a little. At the same time, 
we must again call on our farmers 
for an all-out effort. 

In this way we will be able to 
provide some relief for stricken 
ureas throughout the world with- 


out weakening our own militar 
effort and without impairing the 
health of our civilian population 
A proposed reduction in the quan- 
tity or quality of the soldiers’ 

ition has been disapproved b 
the Director. 

In discussing construction 
public works, th report recom 
mends that private constructiol 
pe permitted to go ahead before 

ic construction unless the lat- 


PUD! 
ter is required to support the wa! 
against Japan. Lumber will 
main scarce for some months and 
will prevent large-scale produc- 
ate housing. 

unemployment will de- 
for large public 
works programs. These should be 
resisted until Japan is defeated. 
There is a backlog of $4,500,000,- 
000 in authorized Federal projects 
and a total backlog, including pri- 
vate projects, which will reach 
$7.000,000,000. The governmental 
construction agencies should be 
given funds to prepare plans and 
specifications in sufficient detail 
to permit projects being placed 
under construction rapidly follow- 
ing the defeat of Japan. 

Private construction, particular- 
ly private housing, should pro- 
gress rapidly when lumber be- 
comes available. Our loan insti- 
tutions are in excellent position 
to finance such a program and 
Federal authority is available to 
insure such loans in the amount 
of approximately $2,000,000,000. 

Federal and State aided low- 
rent housing programs and rural 
housing should receive favorable 
consideration by the Congress. 

The director also urges that the 
Federal Works Administration be 
provided with the $35,000,000 ap- 
proved by the Senate for advance 
to local authorities to stimulate 
planning now for projects to be 
built when Japan is defeated. 


re- 


Local 
pressure 


Veterans’ Reeemployment 


The report points out the pro- 
cedures established under the re- 
training and re-employment ad- 
ministration to aid veterans and 
released workers. Re-employment 
committeemen are available at 
each of 6,500 local draft boards 
to help veterans in obtaining their 
old jobs; 1,500 local offices of the 
USES are equipped to help veter- 
ans find jobs and 27,000 institu- 
tions have been approved to fur- 
nish education to veterans. Ade- 
quate hospital facilities are being 
provided. State unemployment 
compensation offices will furnish 
the veteran with readjustment 
allowances if he is unemployed. 
Arrangements have been made to 
facilitate loans provided for in 
the G. I. Bill. 


The report points out that the 
section of the Selective Training 
and Service Act which provides 
re-employment rights for veterans 
requires clarification. A special 
committee appointed by General 
Hines is studying this problem. 
The report of this committee will 
be given full consideration and 
submitted to the Congress if fur- 
ther legislation appears to be 
necessary. 


The war time facilities of the 
USES will be retained to find em- 
ployment for displaced war work- 
ers. Provisions have been made 
for unemployment compensation 
to care for these war workers 
while temporarily unemployed. 
However, these provisions are in- 
adequate. Previous recommend3- 
tions for their broadening by the 
Congress are renewed with a note 
of urgency. 


Pcsition of Small Business 


The section of the report on 
small business points out that 
small manufacturers should be 


i than 


large manufacturers. The 
War Production Boafd will see 
that small business has adequate 
access to materials. The adop- 
tion by the Congress of the Wag- 
ner-Spence Bill to amend Section 
13B, Federal Reserve Act, to stim- 


ulate loans to small business 
and the extension of the life of 
the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion to Dec. 31, 1946, are rec- 
| ommended. 

The report reminds us that we 
| will still be fighting coalition 
war in the Pacifi which must 
continue to ecel\ lend-lease 
support. Soi of * allies de- 
pend almost enti: on certain 
specific items of military equip- 
ment produced in this country. 
Moreover, they must continue to 
receive repairs and spare parts 
for the military equipment which 
has been furnished them in the 
past. The volume of lend-lease 
wiil decline rapidly, and in fact 


mmane 





has already dropped 25 per cent 
since the Normandy invasion. 


Rehabilitaticn and Foreign Trade 

We must provide assistance in 
liberated countries. Stable Gov- 
ernments cannot develop where 
people are hungry. A strong 
world economy is essential to 
world peace and to a _ healthy 
economy at home. 

When we assume controls in one 
or the other zones into which 
Germany is to be divided, the 
people of America will not desire 
to let the women and children 
under our care starve. Congress 
should consider at an early date 
the extent to which funds and aid 
will be made available for this 
purpose. 

The committee set up to co- 
ordinate foreign shipments under 
the chairmanship of Administra- 
tor Crowley of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration will de- 
velop a sensible balance sheet. 

The report looks ahead after the 
defeat of Japan. It foresees a tre- 
mendous demand for materials for 
reconversion and to restore inven- 
tories of consumer goods in this 
country. There will also be a 
huge demand from abroad, where 
destroyed homes and §factories 
must be rebuilt. Foreign trade 
is essential to our own post-war 
prosperity. Foreign countries have 
expanded their gold and dollar 
assets by more than $8,000,000,000 
since 1940. However, their re- 
sources are not unlimited and we 
must be prepared to make loans 
to those countries where there is 
reasonable prospect of repayment. 

The report recommends favor- 
able consideration by Congress of 
a broad foreign policy, to include 
the extension and strengthening 
of the Trades Agreement Act; the 
establishment of the Internationat 
Monetary Fund; approval for the 
establishment of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment; the extension of the 
authority of the Export-Import 
Bank to finance our foreign trade, 
and the repeal of the Johnson Act, 
prohibiting loans to governments 
in default on their obligations to 
the United States. An active for- 
eign trade is necessary if trade 
at home is to prosper. 


Free Enterprise and Cartels 


Production for this war has 
stimulated new developments in 
industry and trade. Free enter- 
prise will have its opportunity in 
utilizing these developments in 
peace to prove it can provide full 
employment. Anti-trust laws must 
be enforced vigorously to prevent 
monopolies and to protect small 
producers. Vigorous steps must be 
taken to stop international cartels 
designed to maintain price struc- 
tures at high levels. 


The report points out the ne- 
cessity for a tax structure de- 
signed to help business. It urges 
that the reports of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Revenue, Taxation and 
the Treasury be presented to and 
receive the consideration of Con- 
gress at the earliest possible date. 

Specifically, the Director renews 
his recommendations for the ac- 


‘celeration of depreciation allow- 


able to reconvert more quickly ances; to make available to eor- 
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which reduced the income tax | 
liability for 1944 by approximate- | 
ly $229,000. The major portion of | 
the increase in Miscellaneous | 
Taxes was due to revisions in the | 


porations immediately after VE- 
Day a part of the post-war refund 
of their excess-profits tax and the 
corresponding reduction in the 
compulsory savings provisions in 


i 
' 





the excess-profits tax; and an in- | 


crease in the exemption in this 


|; paramount necessity of maintain- | 


kind of analysis of possible post- 
war developments to indicate the 


ing wartime controls until we can 


| be sure they are no longer needed. 


| flationary 


| serious. 


tax from the present $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

In discussing agriculture, the 
report refers to the action which 
Congress has already taken to 
continue support prices for two 
years after the first Jan. 1 follow- | 
ing the end of the war. It recom- 
mends that Congress authorize ap- | 
propriate administrative agencies | 
to make payments in lieu of sup- 
port prices when it is determinec 
that such prices are resulting in 
the accumulation of surpluses. 

The enactment of legislation to 
bring about an orderly expansion 


of the present school lunch pro- 
gram so that all grade and high 
school children can _ participate 
within the next two or three years 
is recommended. 

The report points out the need 
for soil conservation and urges 
that Congress give consideration 
to this probiem. Several agencies 
within the Department of Agricul- 
ture are now authorized to under- 
take programs of assistance under 
specific and separate acts of Con- 
gress. One program would be 
better. 


Expenditures After VE-Day 


The report urges that the Gov- 
ernment start reducing expendi- 
tures for administrative purposes 
as part of the process of read- 
justment as soon as Germany is 
defeated. It recommends that the 
Director of the Budget be given 
authority to determine those agen- 
cies in which cuts in administra- 
tive expenses may be made and 
the amounts to be covered back 
into the Treasury. 

The Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion has had 
an unusual opportunity to become 
familiar with the operations of 
our War and Navy Departments. 
These operations have been con- 
ducted with a high degree of 
unity because of the outstanding 
character of military and naval 
leadership and its readiness to 
compromise and reach agreements 
in the common interest. 

However, procurement supply 
programs under a unified system 
could have saved not only dollars 
but also manpower and materials. 
Therefore the report recommends 
that Congress should, at an early 
date, give consideration to legis- 
lation establishing a single de- 
partment of national defense to 
become effective when Japan is 
defeated. 

The report refers to the counsel 
received from the Advisory Board 
created under the act establishing 
the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion and the benefits 
which have resulted to the Direc- 
tor in his associations with the 
Board. 

In concluding the report, 
Director states: 


“TI know that the American peo- 
ple will continue their full sup- 
port of our war effort until the 
military might of both Germany 
and Japan has been utterly de- 
stroyed. They will recognize that 
the quickest way to ultimate vic- 
tory lies in the use of overwhelm- 
ing forces in the air, on the sea, 
and on the ground, until these 
forces are no longer capable of 
armed resistance.” 


He points out his confidence in 
the future because “America. is 
still a Jand of opportunities where 
our system of free enterprise 
makes the most of each of these 
opportunities.” 


the 





Newsprint Ceiling Raised 


The manufacturers’ ceiling price 
of newsprint was increased by $3 a 
ton by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration on March 29. This boost 
in the price, which is effective 
immediately, was attributed to the 
increased costs in the production 
of nulpwond. 

The OPA, in making the third 
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|about the post-war period is that 


there will be a huge decline in 
nilitary ‘expenditures. It will 
represent the greatest loss of mar 
ket in our history. ‘ War expendi- 
tures will decline from some 89 
billion dollars a year to perhaps 
6 to 8 billion, and total Govern- | 
iment expenditures (including 
State and local) will fall from 


|over 100 billion dollars to perhaps 





30 billion. Government deficits, 
now of the order of magnitude of 
50 billion dollars a year, must be 
replaced, according to the ideas 
of many, by a balanced budget 
(or even by a surplus), while 
even those who stress the need 
of further Government expendi- 
tures to take the place of the 
present military program as a 
means of providing high employ- 
ment, talk only of relatively mod- 
est deficits of perhaps 3 billion 
dollars a year. How to bring 
about such a change in Govern- 
ment finances and still provide 
jobs for all, or nearly all, will 
surely be one of our major post- 
war problems.” 


In duscussing post-war eco- 
nomic conditions, Mr. Sproul 
states that the “one important 


fact to bear in mind is that with 
the return to normal conditions 
it will not be necessary to main- 
tain the wartime level of national 
income. A large part of what we 
now produce is not intended to 
serve any economic purpose, in 
the usual sense. By reconverting 
our resources to peacetime uses 
we can increase both our con- 
sumption and our capital equip- 
ment even though total production 





is declining; and by the resump- 
tion of a normal work-week and 
the voluntary withdrawal from 
employment of many women and 
cld and young workers who would 


| not normally be employed, we can 
our | 


considerably reduce the dimen- 
sions of the empioyment problem. 

“But whether such adjustments, 
by themselves, will be adequate 
to solve the problem, particularly 
after the wave of deferred de- 
mand has run its course, seems 
doubtful. If we are to attain, for 
example, such a level of post-war 
national income the full-em- 
ployment estimate of 140 billion 
dollars so widely used in current 
discussions, we shall need to have 
not only a great increase of pri- 
vate investment but (what is far 
more important in terms of com- 
parative magnitudes) an expan- 
sion of consumption by at least 
40% beyond any level previously 
known in time of peace and sub- 
stantially above the current (ci- 
vilian) wartime level, which is 
the highest in our history. How 
this is to be brought about in 
Ways consistent with the preser- 
vation of free enterprise, and 
what measures of cooperation be- 
tween Government and business 
it will require are questions de- 
serving the most intensive study.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Sproul ob- 
serves that “no one wants to de- 
fer the final peace because the 
new problems it will bring will 
be hard, but it still seems prob- 
able that the war will end in two 
stages rather than abruptly. We 
should be able to take advantage 
of the interval between the 
end of the war in Eurepe and the 
end of the Pacific war not only 
to make a more orderly transition 
from a war to a peace economy 


but also to prepare ourselves for 
the much more fundamental long- 
run problems which appear to lie 
ahead.” 


as 





N. Y. Stock Exchange Annual Financial Report 
Shows Net Profit of $673,758 in 1944 


Emil Schram, President Indicates Second 
Successive Profit Year 


In presenting to the members of the New York Stock Exchange 
the annual financial report of the exchange and affiliated companies, 


Emil Schram, President, said: 


“The operations of the exchange 


showed a net profit of $673,758 in 1944, compared with $676,508 in 
1943. Although the total share volume on the exchange in 1944 was 


about 5% 


substantially, the net profit was® 


maintained at the previous year’s 
level, due, principally, to im- 
provement in income. The ex- 
change was thereby able. to 
strengthen its cash position for 
the post-war period which lies 
ahead and to restore necessary re- 
serves, depleted by the years of 


attrition and depression through | 


which this business has passed.” 
The following table was includ- 
ed in Mr. Schram’s report: 
Net earnings for 1944 compare 
with the earnings and deficits 
since 1937 as follows: 


Consolidated Consolidated 
Net Profit Net Profit 
Year or Loss* Year or Loss* 
1944 $673,758.93 1940 $981,348.37* 
1943__ 676,508.89 1939__ 1,149,373.23* 
1942... 815,972,.26* 1938__ 1,548,417.24* 
1941__ 2,229, 560.63* 1937 140,376.73* 


Regarding the income and ex- 
penses of 1944 Mr. Schram said: 


Income 


“Total income for 1944 was $5.- 
465,072, an increase of $238,224 


~~ —s a 





price ceiling increase, since news- 
print came under its control ia 
March, 1942, said that this action 
would cost American newspaper 
publishers about $10,000,000 an- 
nually. 

United Press Washington ad- 
vices on March 29 in reporting 
this also said: 

About 25% of the newsprint 
used in this country is produced 
in the United States, the remain- 
der coming from Canada and 
Newfoundland. 


lower than in 1943, and although tax expense increased 








over total income for 1943, which 
was $5,226,848. Listing fees, which 
amounted to $741,759 in 1944, 
compared with $583,146 in 1943, 
were responsible for the larger 
part of the improvement in total 


revenue. Interest and discounts 
showed an increase of $21,800 
during the year, reflecting in- 


creased purchases of United States 
Government securities by the ex- 
change and its affiliated com- 
panies. The largest single item 
of income, receipts from. the 
charge of 1% on net commissions 
retained by members and member 
firms from transactions effected 
on the exchange, totaled $1,009,155 
in 1944, a decrease of approxi- 
mately $58,600 from 1943.” 


Expenses 


“Total expenses for 1944 were 
also higher, being $4,255,921, com- 
pared with $4,012,091 in 1943, an 
increase of approximately $244,- 
000. This increase is accounted 
for in the following items: 

Increase 


Federal Income Tax _-_ $102.719 
Miscellaneous Taxes - 84,247 
Salaries and Wages ’ 44,980 
Printing, Stetionery, etc._- 21,455 
Rents and Accounts Charged off 14,652 

$268,053 


“Other expense items showed 
a net decrease of $24,223. 

“Federal Income taxes for 1944 
are after giving effect to a ‘net 
operating loss carryover’ from 
1942 of approximately $546,000, 








New York State Franchise Tax 
law changing the privilege period 
for which such taxes were pay- 
able. , 
“The item of salaries and wages 
includes a 4% 
ployees in December, 
March, 1945, 


1944. 
additional 


In 


an 9 oO 
an 2% 


bonus for 1944 was paid, as per-| 7 /** : ; 
: . gn National Bank, Kansas City, Mis- 


mitted under a_ revised 
policy adopted by the War Labor 
3oard applicable to the securities 
brokerage industry. 

“The increase in printing, sta- 
tionery and office supplies reflects 
larger purchases and higher cost 
of such items. The rents and ac- 
counts charged off were items of 
many years’ standing on the books 
of the Building Company which 
were determined during the year 
to be uncollectible. 

“The ordinary expenses of the 
exchange have been maintained 
at the levels of the last several 
years. Although the exchange will 
continue, in view of the fluctuat- 
ing nature of its business, to avoid 
commitments resulting in fixed 
overhead charges, it will be re- 
quired to incur larger expenses 
in certain categories in the next 
few years.” 

As to the Gratuity Fund, Presi- 
dent Schram said: 

“The statement of condition of 
the gratuity fund shows that the 
net worth of the fund was $1,051,- 
920 as of Dec. 31, 1944, a decrease 
of $242,167 from a year ago. Dur- 
ing the year the Trustees appro- 
priated out of the principal of the 
fund, pursuant to Section 7 of 
Article XVI of the Constitution, 
$309,150 as a credit against assess- 
ments on the deaths of fifteen 
members during the year. The 
principal of the fund will continue 
to be used for this purpose and 
there will be no net gratuity fund 
assessments until its net worth is 
reduced to $500,000.” 

It is also noted that the Ex- 
change has supported the sale of 
war bonds in all of the six war 
loan drives, and has backed up 
the statement that “government 
bonds are the world’s best invest- 
ment” by investing 70% of its 
total assets in them. 

The report also includes, con- 
solidated balance sheets of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
affiliated firms, which are, New 
York Stock Exchange Building 
Company, New York Quotation 
Company and Stock Clearing Cor- 
poration, for 1944 and compara- 
tive figures for the previous year. 

Other tables in the announce- 
ment are statements of income 
and expenses, analysis of changes 
in capital investment and sitate- 
ment of condition and operations 
of the gratuity fund. 





Nine New 4 Star Generals 


The Senate confirmed on March 
28 nine Army lieutenant generals 
to be full generals, raising to 11 
the number of four star generals 
on active duty. 

United Press Washington Bu- 
reau on March 28 in reporting 
this said: 


Five of the new generals hold 
the permanent rank of major 
general in the regular Army. 
They are Brehon B. Somervell, 
Commander of the Army Service 
Forces; Joseph T. McNarney, Dep- 
uty Supreme Allied Commander 
in the Mediterranean; Omar N. 
Bradley, Commander of _ the 
Twelfth Army Group in Europe; 
Walter Krueger, Commander of 
the Sixth Army in the Southwest 
Pacific, and Carl Spaatz, Com- 
mander of the United States 
Strategic Air Forces in Europe. 


The others, who hold perma- 
nent rank as brigadier generals, 
are George C. Kenny, Commander 
of the Far East Air Forces; Mark 
W. Clark, Commander of the Fif- 
teenth Army Group in Italy; 
Jacob L. Devers, Commander of 
the Sixth Army Group in Europe, 
and Thomas D. Handy, Deputy 
Chief of Staff. 


| 
| 


bonus paid to em-| 


Twenty-seven banks were se- 
cured as new members of the 
American Bankers’ Association 
during the month of Feb. 1945, 
as a result of activities of its Or- 
ganization Committee, according 
to R. L. Dominick, Chairman of 


| the committee, who is also Vice- 





President of Traders Gate City 


souri. 

The new member banks in- 
clude: 

California—Bank of Berkeley, 


Berkeley. 

Fiorida—Florida National Bank 
at Coral Gables, Coral Gables. 

Illincis— First National Bank, 
Manlius, Palatine National Bank, 
Palatine. 

Iowa — Farmers Savings Bank, 


Boyden, Ionia Savings Bank, 
Iona, lowa Falls State Bank, lowa 
Falls, Farmers Savings Bank, 


Remsen, Wellman Savings Bank, 
Wellman. 

Kentucky — Hyden 
Bank, Hyden. 

Maryland—Exchange & Savings 
Bank, Berlin. 

Ohio—Adelphi Banking Com- 
pany, Adelphi, Central National 
Bank at Cambridge, Cambridge, 


Citizens 


Peoples Bank Company, Fort Re-. 


covery, Bank of Galena Company, 
Galena, Iron Bank, Jackson, Mil- 
lersport Bank Company, Millers- 
port, The Miami Valley Bank, 
Quincy, The Farmers Bank, Se- 
dalia, First National Bank, Syca- 
more. 


Oregon — Commercial Bank of 
Tillamook; Tillamook. 


Texas — First National Bank, 
Byers, First National Bank, 
Bynum, First State Bank, Jarrell, 
First National Bank, Richland, 
Harlandale State Bank, San An- 
tonio. 


Puerto Rico—Roig Commercial 
Bank, Humacao. 


Un-American Acts 
Analyzed by | 
Brookings Institution 


The Brookings Institution of 
Washington, which had been re- 
quested by the House Committee 
on “Un-American Activities,” 
headed by Congressman Martin 
Dies to digest the numerous re- 
plies which the Committee has 
received regarding un-American 
activities, has formulated four 
separate acts which would be in- 
cluded in this category. These, 
according to the Associated Press 
are: 


“1. It is un-American for any 
individual or group by force, in- 
timidation, deceit, fraud or brib- 
ery to prevent or seek to prevent 
any person from exercising army 
right or privilege which cannot 
constitutionally be denied to him 
either by the Federal Government 
or by a State government. 


“2. It is un-American for any 
individual to advocate, to conspire 
or to attempt*to bring about a 
change in the form of government ~ 
in the United States without fol- 
lowing the processes prescribed 
for that purpose by the Consti- 
tution. 


“3. It is un-American for any 
person (secretly) to conspire by 
any methods, constitutional or 
otherwise, to overthrow or at- 
tempt to overthrow a government 
of law and to substitute therefore 
a government vested with com- 
plete discretionary power. 


“4. It is un-American for any 
person with the primary intent to 
advance the interests of a foreign 
nation or association to take ac- 
tion clearly and definitely against 
the interests of the United States. 

“5. In time of war or threatened 
war, it is un-American for any 
person with the intent to inter- 
fere with the successful prepara- 
tion for or prosecution of war.” 
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Year Book of New York Stock Exchange Issued Asks Tighter Curbs on Bank Holding Companies 


The annual “Year Book” of the New York Stock Exchange which 


has recently been released shows 


that “during 1944, 717 of the 864 


common stock issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange paid 
cash dividends aggregating $2,222,612,000 and 341 of the 395 listed 
preferred stock issues made cash disbursements aggregating $369,- 


437,000, a total of $2,592,049,000. 
paid dividends amounting to $2,- 
063,411,000, and 339 prefered is- 
sues paid $344,577,000, a total of 
$2,407,988,000. As a result of 1944 
disbursements, dividend paying 
common and preferred stocks 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange showed a typical yield 


of 5.0% and 4.7% respectively, 
based on year-end prices. 
A record of common stocks 


listed on the Exchange which 
have paid cash dividends consecu- 
tively for 25 to 97 years is con- 
tained in the report. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, which 
made its first payment in 1848, 
heads the list while the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co. (N. Y.) and 
the Corn Exchange Bank Trust 
Co. with payments of their first 
distribution in 1854, are next in 
seniority. 

With respect to the number of 
meniber firms of the Exchange 
it is shown that these firms totaled 
562 on Jan. 1, 1945, compared with 
540 on Jan. 1, 1944: the number of 
branch offices rose during the 
year from 773 to 797 on Jan. 1, 
1945, and non-member corre- 
~4mondents which maintained di- 
rect wire connections with mem- 
bers rose slightly from 2,051 at the 
beginning of 1944 to 2,057 at the 
start of this year. Branch offices 
(797) of member firms on Jan. 1, 
1945 were located in 325 cities in 
46 states, two territories and five 
foreign countries. 

From the “Year Book” we take 
the following table showing the 
number of members of the Ex- 
change, the number of Stock 
Exchange firms and the number 
of general and special partners of 
member firms, as of Jan. 1, 1945: 

Members of the Exchange: 


During 1943, 687 common stocks 
‘to the total number 
| Exchange members, banks, etc., 
as of June 30th of each year. The 
solvency record of the New York 
Stock Exchange members 1n a 
‘summary of 45 year averages was 
99.69%, against 98.35% of all U. S. 
Banks, 99.05% for National Banks, 


and 99.16% for commercial 
houses. 

The “Year Book” of the Stock 
Exchange for last year was re- 


ferred to in our issue of Mar. 30, 
1944, page 1337. 





Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on April 2 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills 
ito be dated April 5 and to ma- 
jture July 5, 1945, which were 
offered on March 30, were opened 
at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
April 2. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for $1,842,559,000. 

Total accepted, $1,316,815,000 
(includes $45,724,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
6.376% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.908, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.364% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
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Stock Exchange Firms: 
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Partners of Stock Exchange Firms: 
Members of the Exchange: 

General Partners 

Special Partners Bee 

General and Special Partners 


819 
24 


tho 


Total __- 845 


Other Partners: 


discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 


(39% of the amount bid for at 


| the low price was accepted.) 


There was a maturity of 7% % 
certificates of indebtedness on 
April 1 in the amount of $4,876,- 
729,000. 


S 





Savings & Loan League 
Appoint Vaile as New 


Field Service Manager 
Douglas C. Vaile, formerly Di- 





General (Allied Members) - 2,078 
ee ER DR Sa ; 306 
General and Special (Allied 
Members) _~ . . i 11 
Total _./.___- 2,395 | 


Grand Total _- 3,240 


*27 Memberships held in the names of | 
deceased members. | 


As of Jan. 1, 1945, says the 
“Year Book,” 811 members of the 
Uxchange had been members for 
1nore than ten years. Of these, 
284 had been members for more 
taan twenty years; 49 for more 
taan forty years and 6 had held 
taeir memberships for more than 
fifty years. 

During 1944, the “Year Book” 
further. reports, 174 applications 
to list 158 stock and 64 bond is- 
sues on the New Yprk Stock Ex- 
change were approved by the 
Exchange. Of these, 23 applica- 
tions for 26 stock issues and 1 
issue of bonds were by companies 
not previously represented on the 
ULxchange’s list. During 1944, 
seventy-three special offerings in- 
volving 973,694 shares, with a 
market value of $32,352,118, were 
announced. Sixty-three of these 
offerings, embracing 847,324 
shares, with a market value of 
$27,205,331, were distributed and 
ten were withdrawn. Of these 
latter offerings, 90,862 shares, 
valued at $3,681,097, were dis- 
tributed. 

A table in the book compares 
the solvency record of New York 
Stock Exchange members with 
that of all banks in the United 
States, national banks, and com- 
mercial houses. The figures repre- 
sent percentages of solvency dur- 


rector of Education of the Amer- 
ican Savings and Loan Institute, 
has been appointed Manager of 
Field Service of the National Sav- 
ings and Loan League, trade or- 
ganization of the savings and loan 
business, it was announced on 
March 31 by Arthur G. Erdmann 


of Chicago, President of the 
League. 
For the past nine years, Mr. 


Vaile directed the nationwide 
educational program of the Insti- 


}tute for savings and loan person- 
i nel, 


doubled the Institute mem- 
bership, established special per- 
sonnel programs and services for 
staffs of savings and loan associa- 
tions, and developed a system of 
regional conferences for the study 
and discusion of modern home- 
financing procedures. 


In conjunction with North- 
western University at Evanston, 
Ill, Mr. Vaile organized the 
Graduate School of Savings and 
Loan in 1939, and served as its 
first dean. In addition to being 
widely known as a speaker and 
adviser on training methods and 
personnel management, Mr. Vaile 
is the author of the “Handbook 
of Savings and Loan’, and of 
“Office Procedures and Customer 
Relations”’. 


President Erdmann said that 
Mr. Vaile, in his new position 
with the National Savings and 
Loan League, will give special 


and loan associations in coopera- 
tion with the government pro- 





ing the indicated calendar years 


gram for veterans’ home loans. 


of Stock 


asistance to managers of savings- 


'Chairman Eccles of FRB Writes of House Banking Com- 
mittee to Confine Business of These Concerns to Opera- 


‘tion of Subsidiary Banks Only. 


|Already Pending in Senate. 


| Reserve System has written a let- 
iter to Congressman Brent Spence 
of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee urging the pas- 
isage of a bill to tighten the curbs 
on bank holding companies. 

In his letter to Mr. Spence, 
|Chairman Eccles stated that since 
the board’s 1943 annual report 
was published, “numerous indi- 
vidual banks have importuned the 
board to offer the precise form of 
a bill which would carry out the 
board’s recommendations to lend 
its support to other forms of sug- 
gested bills.” 

“Representatives 


in Congress 


change in the situation since the 
report was made which causes the 
board to feel any less concern, 
and the abuses described .in the 
report continue unabated and un- 
controlled.” 

Under the proposed legislation 
as stated by the “Journal of Com- 
merce” bank holding companies 
would be prohibited from pur- 
chasing any more bank stock, ex- 
cept in order to protect existing 
minority interests who might 
otherwise have no market for their 
shares of stock, moreover, the 
prohibition would not apply 
a situation where 


these lines continues to be heavy. 
Deliveries in 1946 quoted on gal- 
vanized sheets are now being ap- 
proached by fourth quarter quo- 
tations on cold-rolled sheets. The 
most recent development has 
been the attempt to place a sub- 
stantial tonnage of galvanized 
sheets with producers for deliv- 
ery to France. 

New orders to take up the slack 
made by cancellations are in the 
main for shell and powder con- 
tainers. A lack of labor to fabri- 
cate more steel than is being re- 
ceived, plus a reliance on inven- 
tories appears to be responsible. 

Despite the receding order vol- 
ume, it is apparent that war bus- 
ness will hold up strong, past the 
| close of the European phase of the 
'war in line with the Army’s anx- 
| iety not to repeat 1944’s mistake 
| of overconfidence, states the mag- 
|azine. Extreme pressure has al- 
ready been applied to steel orders 
(to build up supplies for the Pa- 
cific War as early as possible, and 
'this pressure is likely to continue 
'as long as it is thought practica- 
‘ble. One unfortunate result, ap- 
parently now unavoidable, is that 
| when the war does end American 
| industry will be heavily occupied 
in war business. 

There are some indications that 
milis are watching the war trends 
carefully in placing orders for 
iron and steel scrap. No longer 
are orders placed in a high, wide, 
and handsome manner in order to 
encourage shipments. Moreover, 
mills are carefully scrutinizing in- 
coming shipments, particularly of 
turnings, and faint grumblings 
about rejections are being heard. 


The American Iron and Steel 
\Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 96.9% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning April 
2, compared with 96.6% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate 
represents an increase of 0.3 





points from last week’s rate, and 
is equivalent to 1,774,900 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,769,400 net-tons last 
week and 1,782,300 tons one year 
ago. 





have made similar requests. There | 
has been neither improvement nor | 


The New York “Journal of Commerce” 
| Washington dispatch stating that Marriner S. E 
| Board of Governors of the Federal® 














Measure to This Effect 


on March 28 published a 
ccles, Chairman of the 





50% of the stock of such bank, 
provided that the same offer to 


purchase is made to all minority | 


holders. The bill would require 
bank holding companies within 
two years to divest themselves of 
bank stocks acquired after the be- 
ginning of 1943. 


Accordingly, under the new bill, | 
bank | 


no holdings in additional 
shares could be made by present 
holding concerns. It is also pro- 
posed to strengthen the present 
controls over the operations of 


bank holding companies, by pro- | 


hibiting “‘upstream loans” and in- 
ter-company sales of securities 
except under special authorization 
of the Reserve Board. Managerial 
fees would be regulated so as to 
prevent unreasonable charges, as 
well as dividends not paid from 
current income. Holding com- 
panies would be required to make 
reports similar to those demanded 
of the banks which they control. 

These recommendations have 
been made previously by 
Eccles in the Annual Report of 
the Board of Governors of the Re- 
serve System in 1943, and Sen- 
ator Robert Wagner, Chairman of 
the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has already introduced 


to | a measure in the Senate to amend 
the holding! the Federal Reserve Act to carry 
company already owns more than/| out the proposals. 


The State of Trade 


(Continued from page 1519) 


Business Failures Increase — 
Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures in the week ending March 29, 
reached the highest number of 
any week in-1945. Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports 28 concerns 
failing against 14 last week and 
21 in the corresponding week of 
1944. This is only the second time 
since the spring of 1942 that fail- 
ures have exceedeti those 
comparable week of the preced- 
ing year. 

The increase among small fail- 
ures was the sharpest, involving 
liabilities under $5,000 where the 
number of concerns failing was 
four times that of a week ago. 
Large failures with liabilities of 
$5,000 or more numbered 16 as 
compared with 11 for the pre- 
vious week and 10 a year ago. 

All industry and trade groups 
except wholesale trade and com- 
mercial service showed an 
crease from the previous week. 
Compared with the corresponding 
week of last year, retail and com- 
mercial service remained at the 
same level while manufacturing 
failures jumped to over three 
times those a year ago. Geo- 
graphically, failures were less 
concentrated than a week ago. In- 
creases were reported in six re- 
gions, with'sharp gains over last 
week occurring in the Middle At- 
lantic, East North Central and 
Pacific States. 

Two Canadian failures were re- 
ported against one in the previous 
week and two in the comparable 
week of 1944. 


Retail and Wholesale Trade— 
The volume of all seasonal lines 
received a good lift the past week 
for the country as a whole as a 
result of the exceptionally warm 
weather. Retail sales were mod- 
erately above those of a week ago 
with shoppers favoring apparel 
and accessories in the week be- 
fore Easter. Sales in the above 
items were at a record level. Re- 
tailers reported their inventories 
lower than usual at this time due 
in part to increased sales and the 
difficulty encountered in obtain- 
ing sufficient goods. Spring cloth- 
ing sold exceptionally well with 
specialty shops and department 


Mr. | 


in the} 


in- | 


| a as 
; stores enjoying a very favorable 


| week. Demand was strong in 
dresses, suits, coats, blouses and 
hosiery. Millinery volume was 


described as excellent and retail 
shoe stores too, enjoyed a good 
week with interest largely con- 
| fined to women’s unrationed vari- 
l'eties. A heavy demand was also 
noted in children’s clothing. In 
men’s wear, stores in some areas 
reflected gains of 20 to 30% over 
| the corresponding week last year. 

Hardware and the usual sea- 
sonal garden and farm supplies 
|showed a healthy increase over 
|previous weeks and a year ago. 
|A searcity of selection worked 
|against a very heavy volume of 
|gift, novelty, housefurnishings, 
and furniture sales the past week. 

A slightly higher increase was 
noted in food volume, although 
insufficient supplies of meats and 
other commodities held a trifle 
under that of last year. Florists 
_reported doing an excellent busi- 
| ness. 
| Retail volume for the country 
| was estimated from 16 to 21% 
above the high level last year. 
|Regional percentage increases 
| were: New England, 19 to 22%; 
| East, 21 to 26%; Middle West, 15 
ito 19%: Northwest, 13 to 17%; 
| South, 17 to 21%; Southwest, 22 
| to 26%; Pacific Coast, 9 to 14%. 
| Wholesale volume last week 
'continued at a high level with 
slight gains registered both for 
| the week and over the corre- 
| sponding period a year ago. The 
| demand was steady and strong in 
all goods. Soft line sales moved 
| Slightly upward in the week and 
| were above those of last year; 
|textile items continue to be 
scarce. Wholesalers in hard lines 
report a steady volume compared 
with previous weeks and a year 
ago, housefurnishings remain the 
leading items. Some seasonal lines 
of hardware were in heavy de- 
mand but orders were difficult to 
fill. 

Little or no change was reflect- 
ed in wholesale grocery and bev- 
erage volume from the previous 
week and last year; supplies of 
meats and poultry remain below 
the heavy demand, while trading 
| in fresh fruits and vegetables was 
|fairly active. The demand for 
canned goods continued large. 

Department store sales on a 
| country-wide basis, as taken from 
| the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 24% ahead of a year 
|} ago for the week ended March 24, 
|1945. This compared with 24% 
| in the preceding week. For the 
| four weeks ended March 24, 1945, 
| sales increased 24%, 
year to date by 18%. 
| Climaxing the Easter trade, re- 
| tail sales showed marked activity 
|for the past week here in New 
|York. The completion of apparel 
buying saw consumer interest 
turn to accessories, main floor 
items, flowers, candy and novel- 
| ties. Extreme tightness character- 
'ized the wholesale market and 
few buyers were in evidence. The 
uncertainty surrounding. the fate 
of M-388 and its accompanying 
/maximum average price order 
| worked against fall preparations. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to March 29, 
1945, increased 27% over the 
same period of last year. This 
compared with an increase of 29% 
(revised figure) in the preceding 
week. For the four weeks ended 
March 24, 1945, sales rose by 27% 
and for the year to date by 18%. 


Food Price Index Unchanged— 
For six weeks past there has been 
no change in the wholesale food 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. Standing at $4.10 
on- March 27, the current figure 
represents a rise of 1.7% over last 
year’s $4.03, and is identical with 
that recorded on the correspond- 
ing date two years ago. 


Only two changes occurred dur- 
ing the week, rye advanced while 
sheep declined. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
foods in general use. 
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Steel Operations Increased—Shell and Navy | 
Programs Cut, but Backlogs Still Very Heavy Ahead of The News 


“Order volume in the steel industry this week was still relatively | 


‘From Washington 


(Continued from first page) 


heavy with some steel companies continuing to report an excess in )}tator friend tremendously because 


orders over shipments,” 


which further says in part: “Throughout the trade, however, 
was this week a definite feeling that the March peak in war orders 


states “The Iron Age” in its April 5 issue | 
! 


there 





perhaps the highest monthly volume in steel history—was beginning 


to change its shape into a plateau,® 


poised for sharp descent when 
military cutbacks become numer- 
ous after Germany collapes. 

“For the first time in many 
months steel ordering trends were 
not uniform in all districts. This 
is partly accounted for by the na- 
ture of the steel orders which pre- 
dominate certain areas or certain 
companies. In the Chicago district 
fresh steel business continued to 
roll in at a high volume, but can- 
cellations were beginning to ap- 
pear as a result of the cut in sec- 
ond quarter allotments. The bulk 
of these adjustments, however, is 
yet to come even though the sec- 
ond quarter has begun. 

“At Pittsburgh, the flow of or- 
ders has eased somewhat, but one 
mill reports that its booking were 
still somewhat ahead of ship- 
ments. Cancellations at Pittsburgh 
are on the upgrade, the result be- 
ing that monthly carryovers have 
improved although they still rep- 
resent a definite production prob- 
lem. 

“Probably indicative of events 
to come; even before Germany 
collapses, was the cutback this 
week in the shell program involv- 
ing a contract at a plant of the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. The 
Navy cutback on ship construction 
last week was reflected in rather 
substantial openings on_ plate 
mill schedules. 

“It is believed that the Armed 
Services are actively studying the 
feasibility of going forward with 
those cancellations which would 
not necessarily have to wait until 
the final blow at Germany suc- 
ceeds. While there was still some 
confusion in many official circles 
this week as to what magnitude 
the cutbacks would be on VE-Day 
and as to the speed with which 
they would be put into operation, 
general belief was that the Army 
would take a gradual course in 
order to mitigate a possible cha- 
otic steel order and production 
condition in the industry. Never- 
theless, there are many who feel 
just as strongly that cutbacks will 
reach the mills with such an im- 
pact after VE-Day that confusion 
will, at least temporarily, be the 
order of the day. 

“Steel backlogs were still ex- 
ceptional)y heavy this past week 
and there was little to indicate 
that anything but a small dent 
would be made in them, until 
military cutbacks made their ap- 
pearance in much greater volume. 
Much of this unfilled tonnage, 
however, will probably never be 
shipped, as many of the delivery 
promises on some of these prod- 
ucts are extended as far as the 
fourth quarter of this year and 
the first quarter of next year. De- 
spite the prospect for heavy in- 
roads being made in steel order 
volume and backlogs after VE- 
Day, any decline in the entry of 
new business and in the produc- 
tion of steel will be due to the 
necessity for readjusting mill 
schedules rather than due to lack 
of demand. 

“Plate producers are currently 
interested in a new gas pipeline 
project to run from Oklahoma to 
Detroit, a distance of nearly 1,300 
miles. Because of the tightness in 
the seamless tube picture, it is ex- 
pected that the line will be made 
from welded pipe and will re- 
quire about 250,000 tons of steel. 
Plans presently call for construc- 
tion to begin May 1. 
will consist of about 65 miles of 
20 inch, 300 miles of 22 inch, and 
900 miles of 26 inch welded pipe. 

“It is reported that 875 railroad 
cars have been authorized and 
scheduled for construction by 


WPB this past week. 
“The expected steel price ad- 
justment by OPA on steel prod- 


The order 





ucts in addition to those an- 
nounced on Jan. 11, seemed early 
i'this week to have struck a snag. 
| Steel sources had expected that 
new price adjustments would 
| probably be permitted by at least 
|April 1. Further conferences on 
the problem may be necessary 
land it is hinted in Washington 
|circles that final action by OPA 
|on steel price adjustments may 
|be held in abeyance until after 
| VE-Day. However, on the basis of 
| past history definite conclusions 
| as to what OPA will or will not 
|do, or if they will do it, or when 
they will do it, must remain pure- 
ly within the realms of specula- 
tion.” 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute on April 2 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 96.9% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
April 2, compared with 96.6% one 
week ago, 95.9% one month ago 
and 99.5% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning April 2 is equivalent to 1,- 
774,900 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to_ 1,769,400 
tons one week ago 1,756,500 tons 
one month ago, and 1,782,300 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on April 2, stated in part 
as follows: “Cutback in the new 
Javy program from 84 to 12 com- 
bat ships caught the steel and 
shipbuilding industries by sur- 
prise and is causing heavy steel 
order cancellations, some of which 


will affect rolling schedules as 
early as April. 
“With this curtailment also 


came indications that at the sug- 
gestion of the Navy the Maritime 
Commission may cancel orders 
for 40 tankers, requiring about 4,- 
500 tons of steel each, half of 
which were to be built by Sun 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
Chester, Pa. The 12 ships remain- 
ing on the program will be built 
on the Pacific Coast by Kaiser and 
Todd yards. Cause of the deci- 
sion to eliminate so many ships is 
said to be that naval losses have 
| been much lower than had been 
expected. 

“Despite removal of this large 
tonnage the War Production 
Board has not. slackened its 
pressure for steel, in spite of in- 
dications that the European phase 
of the war may be near its end. 
Special efforts are being made to 
sereen second quarter require- 
ments closely, Allotments in some 
cases are being cut further to 
make room ¥6r more important 


reductions to,assure that affected 
consumers dqmot delay in advis- 
ing mills of withdrawal of their 
validations. 

“Hot-rolleg@ pickled sheets and 
strip are particularly critical 
situation, asgpickling facilities are 
inadequate 4 meet demand for 
most urgen& war requirements, 
including the Navy bomb pro- 
gram. As a result, warehouse stock 
orders for these products vali- 
dated for second quarter have 
been cut to half, in addition to re- 
cent order to jobbers to reduce 
warehouse load _ on 
pickled for third quarter by 50%. 
Second quarter reduction, it ap- 
pears, will cut orders of all dis- 
|tributors by half but the third 





| quarter cut will apply less evenly, | 


apparently. It is the interpreta- 
tion of some producers that ware- 
houses which have placed orders 


requirements until mill load 
| absorbed, leaving those whose or- 
| ders were not entered early with- 


work. The b@ard is following up | 


hot-rolled | 


for third quarter will receive full | 
is | 


undoubtedly the doughboy had 
read it and what would he think 
of the home front. Our commen- 
tator came back terribly dissatis- 
fied with the home front. We are 
not making the necessary sacri- 
fices. 

The question naturally arises as 
to what this doughboy, assuming 
he is so sensitive as to our home 
front doings, is wondering about 
the blow-up of Jimmy Byrnes. 
That it was sudden, there seems 
to be no doubt. His resignation, 
made public on April 2, was dated 
March 24. But on _ Saturday, 
March 31, he assured a press con- 
ference that, regardless of his own 
desires, he intended to stick to his 
job until the war’s end in Ger- 
many. 

The fact that he had been 
chafing at the bit ever since he 
got the runaround in his Vice- 
Presidential ambitions at Chicago, 
has been well known. He seems 
to have been burned up ever since 
that time. Because of this, he 
seems to have set out to make 
himself as hard-boiled, deliberate- 
ly, as a man could. First, he es- 
poused the manpower legislation. 
The funny thing about that was 
that he didn’t exactly espouse it. 
He said, in his periodical report 
to Congress several months ago, 
that the manpower draft was what 
we should have, but he realized 
that no such thing was possible 
with Congress, therefore he was 
not recommending it. On top of 
his words, the President, who had 
never shown any vigorousness for 
a manpower bill, came out whole- 
heartedly for it and a manpower 
bill in Congress evolved. And it 
became known as the Byrnes 
Manpower Bill. He had never 
recommended it, just said that it 
was what we should have. 

As he became more and more 
to be identified as the author of 
the bill, he seems to have taken 
the attitude that, o. k., if the Ad- 
ministration, which had double- 
crossed him at Chicago, wanted to 
be hardboiled, he would show it 
how to be. In quick succession he 
came up with the ban on racing 
and subsequently the curfew. The 
squeals from patriots and do- 
gooders reaily increased. 

The well-grounded impression 
as this is written, is that Jimmy, 
being held in his job against his 
will pretty much ever since the 
Chicago Convention, was out to 
make the Administration just as 
unpopular as he could. What was 
his experience? He was being 
blamed alone. He was being 
blamed for the manpower bill 
which he did not recommend. In 
New York, the Roosevelt-support- 
ing night-club operators said they 
were quite sure their hero knew 
nothing about his curfew. 

Then on last Saturday Jimmy, 








who has been the darling of 
Washington newspapermen and 
politicians, announced that the 


curfew and the racing ban would 
be lifted after VE-Day. But we 
needed the manpower bill, he 
said, for reconversion as well as 
war. On the Hill, the friends of 
the bill hit the ceiling and an- 
nounced that with such foolish 
statements the bill was dead. 
Jimmy, who has never let him- 
self in for so much unpopularity 
in all his life, whose whole career 
has been based on his popularity, 
decided quickly, irrespective of 
‘the date of his resignation, that it 
was time to quit. 

Even more disconcerting than 
this confusion on our home front 
to the doughboy of our commen- 
tator’s acquaintance, however, 
should be what is happening to 
the great Dumbarton Oaks pag- 
eantry. The amazing thing about 





out any tonnage. Third quarter 
nail shipments to warehouses are 


tion.” 





|who are demanding that the San 
| Francisco 
| poned. 

/never been much concerned, as- 
| suming 
‘first place. Is it possible that the 
| do-gooders 
| people are becoming disillusioned 
ialso cut to 50% of former alloca-|over the world leadership which 


Draft Extended 


Another Year 


The House Military Committee on March 22 unanimously ap- 
proved a one-year extension of the present draft law, while the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee also extended the law on 


March 28. 


The present draft law, 


passed in 1940, would have 


expired on May 15, and is now extended until May 15, 1946, but can 
be cut short if the war ends before then. 


At first it was believed that the® 





House committee would demand | 
an amendment to the present law, | 
which defined a definite training 
period before a draftee could be 
sent into the battle area. Major 
General Idwal Edwards, in charge 
of training, who was heard in 
support of the present bill, along | 
with Major General Stephen G. 
Henry, in charge of personnel, | 
said that the current need for re- | 
placements had resulted in a 
policy by which the physically fit 
men were sent into combat within 
five menths of their induction, 
regardless of their age. 

There has been a case, General 
Edwards said, of a man being) 
killed in action five months and 
nine days after induction. 

Major General Lewis B. Her- | 
shey, Director of Selective Serv- | 
ice, was also waiting to testify in | 
support of the bill, but was not | 
called. 

In the Senate: Military Affairs | 
Committee Senator Chapman! 


} 
| 


Revercomb, Republican of West 
Virginia, also tried unsuccessfully 
to win approval of two amend- 
ments to the Selective Service 
bill. One would have forbidden 
combat assignments of boys under 
19. The other would have set the 
age limit at 18 years and six 
months. However, the extension 
was passed unanimously in this 
committee also. 

Following the House commit- 
tee’s extension of the law the 
White House announced that draft 
calls may drop an average of 31% 
after July 1. ‘ 

President Roosevelt, sending up 
a request to Congress for $54,- 


| 500,000 to finance selective serv- 


ice for another fiscal year, said 
this contemplated an average 
draft call of 93,000 a month. 

This compares with a figure of 
135,000 which Major General 
Stephen Henry told the House 
committee is the expected average 
from now until June. | 





James M. Cox Optimistic on World Peace 


Democratic Presidential Candidate in 1920 and Supporter 
of Olid World League, Says Present Peace Structure Is 
Based on Principles Enunciated by Woodrow Wilson. 


In an interview granted the 


Associated Press in Miami, Fla, 


and published in the New York “Times” on March 31, James M. Cox, 


who was the Democratic presi-® 


dential candidate in 1920, and } 
who supported the adherence of 
the United States to the League 
of Nations, expressed optimism 
regarding the prospects for a long 
continued international peace. 

“A new age opens before us. 
That shouldn’t be alarming,” began 
Mr. Cox. “Every generation has 
a new world to face. We con- 
front swifter change than in past 
times, but we have better means 
of adjusting ourselves. Man’s 
life has been an age-long struggle 
to rise to larger stature. Some 
have succeeded in the adjustment 
and have gone forward progres- 
sively. Others have missed the 
mark and vanished from the race. 

“A constant evolution has been 
going on. It has taken ages to 
develop our civilization and there 
are ages yet to go. All this tells 
us we must be patient, yet ever- 
lastingly at the present pressing 
task.” 

Regarding the future Mr. Cox 
remarked, “We enter into the 
strange new day in the midst of 
widespread grief and desolation, 
yet with every prospect of new 
and better things ahead. There 
is promise of long continued and 


this is that it is not those ostrich- 
in-the-sand people, those evil- 
doers, who are trying to blow this 
up, who are trying to torpedo it. 
It was not they who dug up the 
fact that Russia demanded at 
Yalta that she have three mem- 
bers of the assembly of this great 
peace tribunal of tomorrow. You 
would expect these evil-doers to 
be jumping on something like 
this, to be jumping, also, on the 
fact that Stalin intends to send 
only his Ambassador instead of 
his Foreign Minister to the San 
Francisco Conference, or to ap- 
pear himself. You would expect 
the ostrich-in-the-sand people to 
be shouting to the heavens. 

But the fact is that it is not 
they. The do-gooders are the 
ones that are screaming; it is they 


post- 
have 


Conference be 
Their opponents 
it was the bunk in the 


and broad - minded 





they have followed ? 





perhaps permanent international 
peace. The world has been pun- 
ished and in a chastened spirit has 
come to its senses at last. 

“We shall have the benefits of 
scientific achievements. The mys- 
teries of nature are one by one 
being solved and the material way 
of life, if we manage well, will 
be easier and happier. We have 
won many battles against disease 
and shall win many more. Be- 
cause of this, we shall be a hap- 
pier people, for health brings hap- 
piness. A healthy body, more- 
over, promotes that wholesome 
state of mind which begets un- 
derstanding and harmony among 
men and nations.” 


When questioned as to the re- 
jection of the old League by the 
United States as leading to the 
present war, Mr. Cox is reported 
to have said, “This war did not 
need to be. The conviction of that 
fact will grow as we demonstrate 
that an outlaw nation cannot run 
at large, and that disputes can be 
settled without resort to war. 
Time will reveal even more clear- 
ly than it has already done that 
the conspiracy which wrecked 
the project for peace after the 
first World War was the most 
tragic and sinful chapter in our 
history. 

“IT sometimes hear it said that 
in the coming cooperation of na- 
tions for peace, the errors of 
Woodrow Wilson will be avoided. 
The whole structure that is being 
built now is laid out from the 
blueprints imbedded in the mind 
and soul of that martyred Presi- 
dent. There will be changes in 
detail, but not in principle. 

“Time brings its compensations. 
The wisest of men is the county 
coroner who gets the last look at 
things. Those who would cast 


discredit on Woodrow Wilson are 
only trying to cover up their own 
guilt in the conspiracy of 1919. 
If there still be active now some 
remains of the sinister movement 
of that time, it must be because 
an enduring peace will expose the 
wrong which they accomplished 
then. If a League of Nations suc- 
ceeds today, it would have suc- 
ceeded had these political plotters 
given it the chance a quarter of 
a century ago.” 





<,#ics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. 
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Wholesale Prices Unchanged for Week 


Ended March 24, Labor Department Reports | -.. 


Lower prices for cattle and for white potatoes at New York to- 
gether with minor decreases in the grain and cotton markets did not 
influence the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices 
at the primary market level. The U. S. Department of Labor an- 
nouncement of March 29 stated: “The all-commodity index remained 
unchanged for the third consecutive week at 105.1% of the 1926 aver- 
age. In the past four weeks the index has risen 0.3% to a point 1.4% 
higher than at this time last year.” 

The report went on to say: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Led by a decline of 0.7% in the live- 
stock markets, average prices for farm products dropped 0.3% dur- 
ing the week. Quotations for cows were off 4% and steers nearly 
1%. Rye, wheat and cotton declined fractionally. _White potatoes at 
New York dropped sharply and somewhat lower prices were reported 
for potatoes at Boston and for apples. Prices for a few important 
farm products rose during the week. No. 3 yellow corn at ‘Chicago 
and calves advanced less than 1% and increases of from 2.5% to a 
little over 5% were reported for citrus fruits, sweetpotatoes and 
white potatoes in the Chicago market. Since the end of February, 
average prices for farm products have advanced 0.5% and were 1.9% 
over the level for the corresponding week of last year. 

“As a result of declining markets for apples and potatoes, aver- 
age prices for foods dropped 0.1% to their level of a year ago. In the 
past four weeks, prices of foods in primary markets have risen 0.4%. 

“Industrial Commodities—Industrial commodity markets con- 
tinued steady. Sales realizations on maple flooring advanced 1% 
and prices for sand and lime were fractionally higher. Turpentine 
rose 0.6%. These changes were not sufficient to affect the index for 
the building materials group which now stands nearly 17% above 
the 1926 average. Heavy supplies of ergot forced prices down 7.5%. 

The) Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
The indexes 
must be considered as perliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for February 24, 1945 and 
March 25, 1944, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a month 
ago, and a year ago and (2) percentage changes in subgroup indexes 


from March 17, 1945 to March 24, 1945. 
WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1945 





(1926=—-100) 

Percentage change to 
March 24, 1945 from— 
3-24 3-17 3-10 2-24 3-25 3-17 2-24 3-25 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All.commodities_______------- 105.1 105.1 105.1 104.8 103.7 0 +0.3 + 1.4 
SP NOE on hatte e 127.0 127.4 127.1 126.4 124.6 0.3 +0.5 1.9 
a  , IER OS. 10685 1061 1045 0.1 +064 0 
Hides and leather products___-_-~- 118.2 118.2 118.1 118.0 117.5 0 +0.2 + 0.6 
Textile products________~_- autos »~ ee 99.2 99.2 99.1 97.3 0 +0.1 + 2.0 
Fuel and lighting materials__.... 83.9 83.9 838 83.8 83.6 0 +0.1 + 0.4 
Metals and metal products__- 104.3 104.3 104.3 104.3 103.8 0 0 + 0.5 
Bee eecerigw._.._..____-_. 116.9 116.9 1169 1169 114.6 0 0 + 2.0 
Chemicals and allied products_ 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 95.0 0 0 —90.1 
Housefurnishing goods_____._.-. 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.2 105.9 0 0 + 0.3 
Miscellaneous commodities_.._..._ 94.4 94.4 94.4 94.1 93.3 0 +0.3 + 1.2 
Raw materials_-_ ka ee _--. 116.0 116.3 116.2 115.7 114.0 —40.3 +0.3 + 1.8 
Bemimanufactured articles_.._._.. 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.8 93.5 0 +0.1 + 1.5 
Manufactured products____.__-~ 101.8 101.8 101.8 101.6 100.7 0 +0.2 + 1.1 

All commodities other than farm 
ee eee | 1003 160.3 16003 - 100.1 99.2 0 + 0.2 Be 

All commodities other than farm 
products and foods_______---_~_ 99.4 99.4 99.4 99.3 98.3 0 +0.1 1.1 

PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
MARCH 17, 1945 TO MARCH 24, 1945 
Increases 
Paint and paint materials 2 ais oe 
Decreases 

Livestock and poultry 0.7 Drugs and pharmaceuticals 0.1 
0.1 


Fruits and vegetables 


——— 


Electric Oulput for Week Ended Mar. 3!, 1945 
1.82, Below That for Same Week Last Year 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Mar. 31, 1945, 
was approximately 4,329,478,000 kwh., which compares with 4,408,- 
703,000 kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, and 4,401,716,000 
kwh. in the week ended Mar. 24, 1945. The output of the week ended 
Mar. 31, 1945, was 1.8% lower than that in the same week last year. 


0.2 Other farm products 











PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 

















Week Ended 

Major Geographical Divisions— Mar. 31 Mar. 24 Mar. 17 Mar. 10 
NS EOE *0.4 3.7 *0.1 *0.5 
ee i *6§.2 *3.C *3.5 *2.8 
Central Industrial____..._._____ 0.2 1.8 0.9 1.7 
| ence aa 6.1 5.3 5.9 ye | 
Southern States.____.._......._ 46 3.6 4.9 6.3 
Rock¥ Mountain___...__._______. *7.4 *10.0 *7.5 *5.6 
aE ae sy *6.5 *2.1 *0.1 *2.1 

Total United States... 18 °0.2 *0.1 0.5 

*Decrease under similar week in previous year. 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
¥ % Change 

Week Enced— 1945 1944 over 1944 1943 1932 1929 
RS SE eee 4,427,281 4,567,959 t. 3,952,587 1,602,482 1,733,810 
SERRE AS 4,614,334 4,539,083 + 1.7 3,952,479 1,598,201 1,736,721 
i tae Saree reo 4.588.214 4,531,662 + 1.2 3,974,202 1,588,967 1. TIF S3e 
Oe RR GR 4,576,713 4,523,763 + 1.2 3,976,844 1,588,853 1,728,203 
I 4,538,552 4,524,134 + 0.3 3,960,242 1,578,817 1,726,161 
Oat eemmmmmntatat 4,505,269 4,532,730 —06 3.939.708 1.545.459  1.718'304 
ES Fo 4,472,293 4,511,562 — 0.9 3,948,749 1,512,158 1,699,250 
a ES, eae 4,473,962 4,444,939 + 0.7 3,892,796 1,519,679 1,706,719 
ee 4.472.110 4,464,686 + 0.2 3,946,630 1,538,452 1,702,570 
March 10... __ 4.446.136 4,425,630 + 0.5 3.944.679 11537'747 11687229 
SY eS ae 4.397.529 4,400,246 — 0.1 3,946,836 1,514,553 1,683,262 
March 24.._______-- 4,401,716 4,409,159 —0.2 3,928,170 1.480.208 1.679.589 
i) 4;329,478 4,408,703 — 1.8 3,889,858 1,465,076 1,633,291 


Note—Because the same week a year ago contained the New Year holiday, no 


Jan. 6. 


percentage comparison is available for the week ended 


| Report on Ownership of Demand Deposits 


The survey of demand deposit ownership conducted by the 
eral Reserve System as of January 31, 1945, indicates, as did the 
| previous survey, that individuals are still adding large amounts to 
|their holdings of demand deposits. The expansion in individuals’ 
| holdings: of demand and time deposits and of currency during 
| the six months was greater than in any comparable period. Farmers’ 
| demand deposits also increased, but seasonal influences undoubtedly 
| account for part of this rise. Unincorporated business, especially 
| trade concerns, has also continued to expand its deposit holdings. 
| Balances of corporations, exclusive of those engaged in trade, show 
| little gain. 

During the six months ended January 31, 1945, individuals other 
than farmers added an estimated 2.3 billion dollars to their demand 
deposits, a 16% gain. This lifted their total to 16.7 billion dollars, as 
shown in the following table. Farmers’ deposits were also up 700 
million dollars. 


Ownership of Demand Deposits of Individuals, Partnerships, and Corporations 


(In billions of dollars) 


Dollar Amount— Change, July 1944 


January 1945 July 1944 to January 1945 
Nonfinancial business 35.3 33.0 + 2.3 
Financial business 5.1 4.7 0.4 
Parmers 4.7 4.0 +0.7 
Other persons 16.7 14.4 2.3 
All other 4.1 3.5 + 0.6 
Total 66.0 59.6 + 6.4 


Demand deposits of all domestic business firms increased an 
estimated 2.8 billions, or approximately 8%. Over one-half of the 
total business increase went into accounts of wholesale and retail 
trade establishments. 

In addition to this substantial increase is personal demand 
deposits, time deposits and currency in circulation, both of which 
are held largely by individuals, increased an estimated 4.0 and 2.6 
billion respectively. Thus, during this six months’ interval, indi- 
viduals, including farmers, increased the cash holdings by nearly 
$10,000,000,000. 

The division of business balances between corporate and other 
types of organization showed that the relative growth of unincor- 
porated buginess holdings during the past six months was substan- 
tially greater than that for corporations. Corporate business balances 
increased about 5%, whereas noncorporate business balances 
increased 15%. Trade and service establishments accounted for a 
large part of the growth in each of the categories. 





National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Steady With Only Slight Decline 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by the 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on April 2, frac- 
tionally declined to 140.0 in the week ending March 31, 1945, from 
140.1 in the preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 139.8, 
and a year ago at 137.0 based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The 
Association’s report went on to say: 

Lower quotations in the farm products group were responsible 
for the small decline in the all-commodity index, with declines in 
each of the three sub-groups of this group index. Cotton declined 
slightly. Corn and rye prices were lower causing a moderate decline 
in the grains index. Quotations for good cattle and lambs were also 
lower resulting in a small decline in the livestock index. The tex- 
tiles index declined fractionally. Quotations for news-roll paper ad- 
vanced during the week causing the miscellaneous commodities group 
to advance. This rise was not sufficient to change the industrial 
commodities group index. All remaining groups in the composite 
index were unchanged. 

During the week five price series in the index declined and only 
one advanced; in the preceding week there were one decline and 
eight advances; in the second preceding week there were three de- 
clines and four advances. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 





% Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Ago 
Bears to the Group Mar. 31, Mar. 24, Mar.3, Apr. 1, 
Total Index 1945 1945 1945 1944 

25.3 PORE... .ccikiicteidingussi ea bbibvetaameoe 141.6 141.6 141.2 137.8 

Tate GU: CR doscidswenstwacce 145.3 145.2 145.3 146.1 

OCHO OG CIE oi rts eh cnn 163.1 163.1 163.1 159.6 

23.0 POL POOR is cnc ste Kn nes 165.6 166.1 165.3 156.4 
RE i LE Re Oe 206.4 207.3 207.2 200.6 

CPR hea in oiaatenudy 162.9 163.7 163.7 164.8 

pe eee 159.9 160.3 159.4 146.4 

17.3 | ae a SS 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities__._..-~~~ 133.7 133.4 133.4 132.2 
8.2 EE oe SE EE ene re 156.0 156.1 156.1 152.2 
7.1 IT iii cts engi tsdeeitinanie ctnsibinde 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.4 
6.1 Building Materiaisa.__.._........... 154.2 154.2 154.1 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs-_----.------- 125.4 125.4 125.4 127.7 
3 Fertiliser Materials: ....-.22<+-«. 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
3 POPRG ae a i tevin cna 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
3 Farm. Machinery. .........-----.2s 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined__.-...._------ 140.0 140.1 139.8 137.0 

*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: March 31, 1945, 109.1; March 24, 1945, 109.1, 
and April 1, 1944, 106.7. 





Tth War Lean Seen as Challenge to Nation 


The Seventh War Loan drive to start officially on May 14 will 
offer a test more serious than that of any previous war loan drive, 
a test which it is up to the wage and salary earners of the country 
to meet to a greater degree than ever before, Ted R. Gamble, national 
war loan Director, declared recently at a luncheon meeting of the 
New York Financial Advertisers in the City Midday Club. 

Mr. Gamble, introduced by*®- 
Frederick W. Gehle, New York) period for the Sixth War Loan 
State Chairman of both the last| Drive, which may well represent 
and the next war loan campaigns, | the difference between economic 
as the “spark plug” of war fi-| stability and the reverse, Mr. 
nance, spoke extemporaneously.| Gamble declared. In addition, in- 

Individuals, for whom a quota! dividuals had an estimated total 
of $7,000,000,000 of war bonds! of $32,000,000,000 in checking ac- 
has been set for the forthcoming | counts as of January 1 this year. 
drive, will have received as in- War expenditures were going to 








come some _ $14,000,000,000, or} continue high, but the absorption 
nearly ~$2.000,000,000 more than | of $42,000,000.000 of government 
they received in the comparable | bonds by individuals since the 








|war began has been the greatest 
| single contribution to the preven- 
tion of economic dislocation. 46% 
|of the Government’s wartime 
spending was now coming from 
direct taxation as compared with 
| 29% at the start of the war, while 
|the average since the war began 
| was 39%. This, together with the 
‘increased participation of non- 
banking investors in war bonds, 
and declining redemptions was 
pointed to as favorable factors in 
the maintenance of economic 
equilibrium. 

The importance of wage and 
salary. earners, including farmers 
and professional people, increas- 
ing their purchases was manifest 
and the WPB, the Treasury, and 
business and financial leaders all 
agreed that the threat of higher 
prices and economic instability 
lay with the individual. 

“With consumption goods in- 
creasingly difficult to secure, 
more money is left in the hands 
of the people, and thus the big- 
gest drive is timed to meet the 
biggest market for war bonds in 
our history,” Mr. Gamble said. 
“The war bond program will 
make a definite contribution to 
holding the price line and stabil- 
izing our economy, by removing 
money from current to future 
spending, and thus keeping it out 
of the hands of the black market- 
ers and profiteers. 

“If we are going to maintain 
the gains we have made in this 
direction, we must and I believe 
we will do the biggest job we 
have ever done in the coming 
war loan campaign.” The cam- 
paign would be backed by the 
greatest array of advertising and 
other activating media ever mo- 
bilized for any cause and would 
be the finest example of business- 
government - citizen cooperation 
in the nation’s history, he added. 

As of Jan. 1, 1945, the govern- 
ment’s cash balance was $16,000,- 
000,000 larger than its expendi- 
tures, although the accumulated 
deficit was $161,000,000,000. Of 
the total wartime borrowing, 
$102,000,000,000 had been lent by 
non-banking investors, and $75,- 
000,000,000 by the commercial 
banks of the country. Total re- 
demptions through February, 1945, 
averaged 12.98% of the total 
bonds sold up to then, which the 
speaker regarded as not excessive 
under the circumstances. Average 
annual interest cost of the Gov- 
ernment’s borrowings had de- 
clined from 2.58% to 1.92% and it 
could be expected that there 
would be a further drop to 1.75% 
before the war financing program 
is concluded, because of the reli- 
ance of the Treasury upon a large 
proportion of short-term borrow- 
ing, Mr. Gamble said. 


To Insure Loans on 


War Workers’ Houses 


The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration on March 28 notified its 
field offices to resume issuance of 
commitments to insure loans on 
houses built for war workers. 

This phase of FHA operations 
was suspended early in February 
when the insurance authorization 
under Title VI of the National 
Housing Act neared exhaustion. 

The FHA action was in accord 
with Congressional approval of an 
amendment to the Act which ex- 
tends its war housing insurance 
powers until July 1, 1946, and 
added, $100,000,000 to its Title VI 
autbprization. 

Congress, in passing the amend- 
ment, raised the total FHA Title 
VI ‘insurance authorization from 
‘$1,700,000,000 to  $1,800,000,000 
and’‘thus makes possible, it was 
estimated, the construction of 
nearly 22,000 additional privately- 
financed dwelling units urgently 
needed for war workers. About 
16,000 of these already have been 
programmed by the National 
Housing Agency. 

Through February, about 380,- 
000 houses for war workers had 
been completed by private enter- 
prise with insurance through 
FHA’s Title VI. ; 
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| in Federal volume. State and municipal.construction is 17% 


than a year ago. bas | Defends Army View 
oe . of in , “J Ie y a | 
Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1944 week, last On 18 Yr. Hiei Fighters 


Trading on New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Mar. 28 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on ihe 





| week, and the current week are: 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and | ; Mar. 30, 1944 Mar. 22,1945 Mar. 29, 1945 | General of the Army George C. 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all | Total U. S. Construction__- -$29,412,000 = $23,559,000 — $37,301,000 | Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, in 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Mar. 10, continuing | Private Construction -_- 10,250,000 5,338,000 _4,167,000 | his letter to Representative Clif- 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commis- | E ublic Construction ==- -- 48,163,000 18,221,000 $3,138,000 \ford R. Hope (R., Kan.); stated 
sion. Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these State and Municipal -____- (2,727,000 3,181,000 9 30 00,000 |that the army must use {18-year- 
figures. Federal -- 16,439,000 15,040,000 28,234,000 |olds as combat replacements or 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 


run the risk of prolonging the war 


(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Mar. 10 in round- | week are in waterworks, sewerage, public buildings, earthwork and |in Europe and the Pacific: He 
lot transactions) totaled 2,695,256 shares, which amount was 13.81% | drainage, and streets and roads. The same classes of work report |also asserted that the young 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 9,759,280 shares. This 






































increases over the 1944 week. Subtotals for the week in each class 





| American soldier is receiving bet- 























compares with member trading during the week ended March 3 of of construction are: waterworks, $805,000; sewerage, $599,000; bridges, | ter training than ever before. 
2 964.005 shares. or 15.17% of the total trading of 9,776,340 shares. | $137,000; industrial buildings, $2,602,000; commercial buildings, $312,- Mr. Hope had asked Gen. Mar- 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week ; 00; public buildings, $22,047,000; earthwork and drainage, $1,630,000; shall to explain why youre sol- 
ended Mar. 10 amounted to 700.350 shares, or 14.52% of the total vol- | sireets and roads, $6,104,000; and unclassified construction, $3,065,000. diers are being sent LntO © battle 
ume on that exchange of 2.411.800 shares. During the March 3 week New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $4,504,- with only 13 or 17 weeks basic 
trading for the account of Curb members of 753,360 shares was 13.41% | 000. It is made up of $1,816,000 in State and municipal bond sales, | training. When the draft age*was 
of the total trading of 2.827.100. and $2,688,000 in corporate security issues. New construction financ- | lowered to 18, Mr. Hope said, ar- 
Fy. — New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock | i" for 1945 to date totals $249,535,000, a volume that compares with ents had the impression that, their 
o Ss c : y Stoc xen2 g “kL . > > ~aANn . 4 . ; P 2 . By e y Ag «e ~ 7 . f 
Se ee Oe ene eee ee ee eee $181,638,000 reported for the corresponding thirteen-week period of | Young sons would be given a ‘full 
en ’ ; 1944. year’s training before facing the 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 10, 1945 a enemy. 
A. Total Round-Lot Sales: Tote dur wor t% ; Washington United Ptéss ad- 
- +07 tang tr eee a —— "i d re d E 1 b d 3 d Vi Id A vices from which this information 
ther andes 9,543,28 + fag st : 
tOther sales__--------------------------------= shad na 00 y S on ices n on 1@ verages is learned continued: 7 
Total Bo eng orgs oan Songer ne omen 9,759,260 Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are| General Marshall told Mr. Hope 
B. St gh gg ogo ay —— yee given in the following tabie. seme tie wn at 7 Pp . are 
an) pe pe ee usually given additional) training 
Dealers and Speciali ts MOODY’ ND PRICES 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which kt prea ” aes after they reach the theatre of 
they are registerea— ie aa 1945— “es ad operations. In some cases, how- 
ate anten, ‘SORE Re aey aban gaia nN 80.200 Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* |ever, he said, this is not possible, 
SS RS Ra eee tS: MS Te PRS PCR 641,750 iverages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus He pointed out that while it re- 
énind Apr. 3 122.04 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 quires a year or more to train a 
TURAL CRB neon same aden epiinienn soegeiemnitin 731,950 8.18 2 122.00 114.85 120.84 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20, Bek, ‘ ie” rd : 
© ‘Othér tenmenctinns thitinted en the Teeb-— Mar. 31 122.01 114.85 121.04 11840 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.29‘ full division, an individual, soldier 
VS MII i cnssine seh scda-avinee-dignusieeinal 308,070 30 Stock Exchange Closed 'placed in a veteran unit may b 
I a 23,600 29 122.03 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20| adequately prepared for battle in 
tOther sales... +--+ -------~-- 273,220 28 122.04 114.85 121.04 118.60 114.85 106.04 111.25 114.27 119.20 much less time 
einer 27- 122.11 114.85 121.04 118.40 114.85 106.21 111.25 114.27 119.41 - 1 4 : ind.” h 
i 296,820 3.10 26 -- 122.16 115.04 121.04 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.25 114.27 119.41| ‘It should be kept in mind,” he 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 24 ~~. 122.19 115.04 121.04 118.40 114.85 a res tty 4 Sep said, “that all of these men... 
Total purchases tiniest tik: Scarpeanes esdiidbiahtitatiatnenciiidinititiiininihdiiion 248,462 23 - 122.19 115.04 121.04 118.60 114.85 106.2 ‘ . . r assi ed to units wi h lon 
FL I RIE hs aL 33,520 22 __ 122.19 114.85 120.84 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.25 114.27 119.20| 2%e bat gn : h t red 
‘ 211114 : onset 119.41|combat experience where e 
+Other sales_---__----------------------- 21____-__ 122.19 114.85 120.84 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.25 114.27 ). lanciaweiel is in the hands of 
sa Sone i 20..____. 122.20 115.04 120.84 118.60 114.85 106.21 111.25 114.46 119.41 | 4€@ D..- 
Total sales_____-___-_________-___------ 244,634 2.53 19 -. 122.20 115.04 120.84 118.60 114.85 106.39 111.25 114.46 119.41} veterans. 
4. Total— P 17_...--- 122,25 115.04 120.84 118.80 114.66 106.39 111.07 114.46 119.61 And, he added, battle reports 
Total purchases__-------_---------------- - 2,627,883 16________ 122.25 115.04 120.84 118.80 114.66 106.39 111.07 11446 119.41|i,qicate that these new men 
Short sales_-_-------------------------- s sarees 15_...-.. 122.28 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41] oat sit tk aaa 
-taturenne ieora tanee eae mera arene satan pare? 14_______ 122.36 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.85 106.39 110.88 114.46 119.61} Measure up we : 
Total sales_-——----------------------- 1,273,408 rm 12------~ 19242 11488 12063 11860 11466 10621 11088 11446 119-41 |pseege . 
ning 26.42 09 <VU.0¢ 0 ° “a e -20 J. 
Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 10 - 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 9 - 122.47 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 
WEEK ENDED MARCH 10, 1945 8 - 122.53 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.88 114.46 119.41 The Securities and Exchange 
eteas tal for week +% 7 _ 122.50 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.88 114.27 119.41 issi made ublic. on 
&y Fehal Round-L48 Bates wits ot 6. 122.42 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.88 114.27 119.61 Commis ee Dp 
wanes oS SP LPR LLIN a PL li ~ 9 398'290 5 _ 122.28 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 | March 28 a summary for the'week 
hn on a an EB Mey BE RIE SE a eS EN ET peers 3 - 122.11 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.41|ended Mar. 17 of complete figures 
Ry eee ee tele Te eae Re mee rae — 2411.80 2 . 122.05 114.66 120.43 118.60 114.46 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 showing the daily volume of stock 
 Geceihekt Stansnction fox ecenee ef Mewhers: 1 122.03 114.85 120.63 118.60 114.66 106.21 110.70 114.27 119.61 | tramearctions for odd-lot .eeseust 
. Round-L ransaction for Account of Members: . 91.99 5 190 09 2 ¢ 46 ; 5s ‘ . r* : 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which Feb. 23 tt he der Bey Bi thy bree dh | of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
they are registerea- 16 ~ 121.97 114.46 120.02 118.60 114.27 105.69 110.15 .08 : Pen tg handled dd lot th 
Total purchase Ab Lie otal. SS ON 226,255 Gg 121.58 114.27 119.82 118.40 114.08 105.69 109.97 114.08 119.20 ists who handled o ots, on e 
Short eales Wm ea ee ae 10.545 2 121.33 114.08 119.82 118.00 113.89 105.34 109.60 114.08 118.80] New York Stock Exchange; con- 
tOther sales__-------------------~-----.- 200,140 Jan. 2¢ - 120.88 113.89 119.41 118.00 113.70 105.17 109.24 113.89 118.60) tinuing a series of current figures 
hs ) (ye 297 re ‘ 27 is 0 ve] ¢ 297 i2e . 1 . . 
- ; aa 19 121 09 113 70 119.20 118.00 113.70 10 ».00 108 88 113.70 118.60 being published by the Cammis- 
Total sale ane . 210,685 5 12 121.25 113.70 119.00 118.00 113.50 104.83 109.06 113.70 118.40, ~~ ne Heures ans tae a 
2. Other transactions 1 ed on the floor— 5 120.66 113,50 119,00 117.80 113.50. 104.66 108.70 113.89 118.29 , S10N. 1€ figures are based upo 
"Tot irchast SEE SEE ie 2,650 High 1945 122, 115.04 121.04 118.80 114.85 106.39 111.44 114.46 119.1,;reports filed with the Commis- 
Short sales_.___- ~-----+----- __ 200 Low 1945 - 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20|sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
tOther sales__---------~---~-----~~------- 51,375 1 Year Ago specialists. 
to : April 3, 1944. 119.7( 11.4: 8.4 6. 1 00.81 104.66 113.70 116.41 
Total sale PE ee RNS et * 52,275 18 “ eres “dlp 1D PRES RES SEG" 111-68 20081 ; STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
or transaction tiate the floor— 2 Vears Ago . -o, | LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
* me pul phone. x cae " aloo tases Ee 52,605 April 3, 1943. 117.38 109.60 117.60 115.43 110.52 96.85 100.98 112.93 115.63 | AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. ¥. 
Short sales--------------. -------------=. Py = MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES STOCK EXCHANGE 
pee ha Rin RR gs ee (Based on Individual Closing Prices) Week Ended March 17, 1945 
Co” OE RERUN Oy 5 Se SEAT 105,880 3.29 1945— U.S. Avge. . | Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers Total 
. weet Daily Govt. Corps- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups Gtatinaty purchanen) for Week 
a 331,510 iverages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. U. Indus. Number of orders Jci--.=- Shenae 
Se ga aceite teed ai sngp tn repethieciereeainnies 13,055 aa. °F 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 | Number of shares_ ; 634,328 
RN a tink nits ecclnmnnbacaiatthentcnnieaiianall 355,785 2 1.66 2.91 2.61 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69| Dollar value - - - '$26,450,657 
— — Mar. 31 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 | oad-Lot Purchases by Dealers— ' 
Total sales__--.------~--~.--- —---- -ee 368,840 14.52 30 Stock Exchange Closed i c 2 (Customers’ sales) 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 29 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 Number of Orders: 
Cestemsere tbe $0106 aco ti coe ; 28 1.66" 2.91 2.60 2.72 2.91 3.39 3.10 2.94 2.69 Customers’ short sales___. 221 
§Customers’ other saies_—.. nen - 95,608 27 1.66 2.91 2.60 2.73 2.91 3.38 3.10 2.94 2.68 *Customers’ other sales____ 20,316 
aan 26 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.72 2.91 3.38 3.10 2.94 2.68 ts - rere 
TOTES PUNE in ent neice titiinnon 95,608 24 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.73 pt ry oa ae a Customers’ total sales____ 20,537 
— 23 1.65 2.90 2.60 2.72 2.9 38 2. ; ander of Misawes: 
lh i i a i a 83,881 22 ‘ 165 2.91 2.61 378 ©6391 3.38 3.10 2.94 2.69 Customers’ short ¢ 
s : ales____ 7,424 
*The term “‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange members, their 21 4 1.65 291 261 2.72 2.91 3.38 3.10 2.94 2.68 ‘Customers’ other sales____ 522.674 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 20 1.65 2.90 261 2.72 291 3.38 3.10 = “— oe ae 
; r , = iw 6 S 6 R ‘ . 10 2. . Customers’ total sales____ 530,098 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 19 1.65 2.90 2.61 2.72 2.91 3.37 3 ; 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 17 1.65 2.90 2.61 2.71 2.92 3.37 aaa = yi Dollar value ___ aa $20,789,585 
the Exchange volume includes only sales. 16 ‘i oan — 2.61 ph = ed ryt oo. yo Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
tRound-lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 15_------ 2.62 2.7 3 : Number of Shares: 
tules are included with “other sales.” 14 eninriy 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.91 3.37 3.12 2.93 2.67 Short sales ear ae ; 150 
a ht? included with “other sales.” 13 ~ 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.73 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 VRE GRIN cncishnckkctsneonsctebind 98,410 
wonigtinescmdile. quapmereatbbananuann . 3. | a 7 ee ee ee 888 Se 8 eee ee one 
10 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 BOAT GAIN onsen 98,560 
a 8 . 7 o 9 om 1,66 2.91 2.62 » Oy | 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 | Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Civil Engineering Construction $37,301,000 ca a ee ee a Oe ee ee ee 390.900 
£ z 5 3 7------ 165 291 262 2.72 293 338 3.12 294 2.68| *Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
REGS 1.66 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.12 2.94 2.67 | ported with ‘‘other sales.” 
For Week ee cee 1.67 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67 +Sales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
i 1.68 2.91 2.62 2.72 2.92 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.68 | and sales to liquidate a long position which 
Civil engineering construction volume in continental United | kaa 1.69 2.92 2.63 2.72 293 228 eT aes yt is —_ a a round lot are reported with 
States totals $37,301,000 for the week. This volume, not including _ Be: satiate ape <a aaa sho so). aa. ada. eR coe , 
the construction by military, engineers abroad, American contracts|"°” 7o------- 6g 393, 265272294 3413.16 295 2.68 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 58% higher than in the EET 1.73 3.94. 866° 2:73 296 341 317 386 Sm Mood S Daily 
preceding week, 27% above the volume reported to “Engineering Re 1.73 2.95 63.78. 296 ©6283) |. 348. . 4 ee y q 
News-Record” for the corresponding 1944 week, and 4% above the | Jan. a6 veins 77 2.96 2.68 2-78 3.97 3.44 3.31 2.96 2.72 Co di | d 
previous four-week moving average. The report made public on 12... CtC«dH@ss“‘ia TCO 0tCi«a75S (ia29BCO8 KG C3222 8T)SO23 mimo ity n eX 
March 29, added: Sere 1.79 2.98 2.70 2.76 2.98 3.47 3.24 2.96 2.76) wiciay shece ah seek 255.0 
Public construction is responsible for the increase, reporting aj} High 1945_-_- 180 2.98 2.71 2.76 oy ag —- “ye ry Wednesday, March 28__.________._ 255.2 
gain of 82% over a week ago and 73% over a year ago. Private ag Fay es 164 290 260 271 2. ‘ ’ Foaseday, Merde 30 Li inmsesdnaieanipetclanlll 255.2 
4 ; a i ear Ago ridaay, arc Lesh oem sip ma si ith lees 
construction is 22 and 59% lower, pote negara Phar ne rar and April 3, 1944. 1.83 3.09 2.73 283 3.09 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.83| Saturday, March 31__._-..-__-___- 255.2 
last year. Both state and municipal work an ederai volume par- 2 Years Ago Monday April 2-._--_.___________. 255.3 
ticipated in the public increase, both reporting gains over the pre- April 3, 1943- 205 23.19 277 #42288 3.14 3.95 3.69 3.01 2.87 ge Mi ee naan toate 255.3 
ceding week and the 1944 week. *These prices are computed from average yields on the waste of ide weet” bond | ssonth ago, March 3.-.__.._...... 288.0 
, ? construction brings 1945 volume _ to| (3%% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average | y,., ago, April 3, 1944______.__. pik 
The ge aga were éek Eb othenenat of 16% from the| ‘evel or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to| 1943 High, April 1--.-.___---__--_ 249.8 
$380,207,000 for the thirteen wéeks, a a¢ 2/0 3 {llustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement. iow, Jen. 2... ee 240.2 
$450,122,000 reported for the corresponding 1944 period. Private of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 1944 High, March 6_______- eae 255.5 
construction, $113,444,000, is 15% higher than a year ago, but public +The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published Low, Jan. 26._...2 ese 252.1 
construction, $266,763,000; is down 24% as a result of the 29% decline’ in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. *Holiday. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 


Ended March 24, 1945 Increased 8,200 Shis. 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- | 


age gross crude oil production for the week ended March 24, 1945 
was 4.782.115 barrels, an increase of 8,200 barrels per day over the 
preceding week and a gain of 397,365 barrels per day over the cor- 
responding week of 1944. 
barrels below the daily average figure recommended by the Petro- 
leum Administration for War for the month of March, 1945. 
output for the four weeks ended March 24, 1945 averaged 4,772,300 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,742,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 14,907,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,732,000 barrels of kerosine; 4,448,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel, and 9,166,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended March 24, 1945 and had in storage at the end of that week 
53,487,000 barrels of civilian grade gascline; 45,525,000 barrels of 
military and other gasoline; 6,859,000 barrels of kerosine; 26,782,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 43,327,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P_ A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. Mar. 24, Previous Mar. 24, Mar. 25, 
March Mar. 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Ge he ee 363,000 363,000 +369,350 400 369,050 329,500 
Kansas — othe Ss, 274,000 259,600 *#275,500 + 4,200 260,650 274,100 
ESE Fe 1,000 - +950 950 1,350 
gPanhandle Texas---_- 88,000 88,000 92,850 
““ROTth Texas ____--- 149,300 149.200 142,600 
Wa ees -.....—-- 477,400 474,100 340,900 
East Central Texas__ 146,700 147,600 116,600 
East Texas - piciehés 381,000 383,750 365,100 
Southwest Texas __- 352,150 350,850 291,500 
Coastal Texas ._-.-.- 564,450 563,850 513,800 
Total Texas ____._. 2,160,000 12,160,675 2,159,000 2,157,350 1,863,350 
North Louisiana --_~- 70,100 50 70,150 76,150 
Coastal Louisiana -- 295,650 295,450 283,950 
Total Louisiana —_ 360,000 401,800 365,750 50 365,600 360,100 
ASKANERS! wie. uccss 80,000 80,317 80,200 - 100 80,700 79,650 
Mississippi —_.-.~--~- 53,000 52,200 700 51,900 41,500 
S Ras San Sean 300 250 250 50 
EE hit ee . 15 50 
lilinois jd ntti 198,000 191,250 + 9,300 195,450 216,450 
Indiana — SS tell 12,000 10,350 + 50 11,350 13,600 
Eastern— 

(Not incl. Ill., Ind., 3 
ay sansa SIAR 68,200 63,850 — 2,950 62,900 69,000 
Benewenky* 2 32,000 14,600 400 21,500 22,400 
Michigan 47,000 51,050 950 48,550 50,950 
Wyoming as ite 100,000 105,300 300 103,300 91,350 
Montana - daerabiedn as 23,000 20,550 —- 100 20,650 20,800 
Colorado + a ae ee 9,500 10,000 i 100 10,100 8,200 
New Mexico —.____-- 105,000 105,000 103,850 neande 103,900 112,850 
Total East of Calif 3,886,000 3,874,015 +12,600 3,864,150 3,555,250 
INN nc te 907,350 §907,350 908,100 — 4,400 908,150 829,500 
Total United States 4,793,350 4,782,115 + 8,200 4,772,300 4,384,750 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
6as derivatives to be produced. 

TtOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. March 22, 1945. 


+This is the net basic allowable as of March 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 

j RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MARCH 24, 1945 

. 

& 

\e 

Li 


(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 











1 §Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks {Gasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ref. Gas Oil of Resi- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- % Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. dual taryand vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
ee eee 28 99.5 713 90.1 2,017 5,285 5,618 6,903 6,935 
Be ee iy 
strict No. 1... 76.8 100 68.5 301 373 4 
| District No. 2______ 812 56 112.0 154 120 ies 616866 
— SS 87.2 779 90.9 2,920 3,351 1,84 
Okla., Mans., Mo.____ 78.3 384 81.9 1,442 1,691 1'188 aie 3 060 
Inland Texas _______ 59.8 233 70.8 967 335 599 1,279 1,806 
Texas Gulf Coast____ 89.3 1,087 87.9 3,409 5,038 6,315 11,021 5.405 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 284 109.2 752 1,903 1,502 2,413 2.627 
No. La. & Arkansas._ 559 69 548 191 707 284 937 2.063 
Porky poueenin— 
istric Seen 17.1 10 76.9 1 
‘ District No. 4_____- 72.1 120 75.5 as 30 ane Pr 2 pas 
CE od ec, 85.5 907 91.2 2,294 7,615 24,944 12,035 4.913 
Total U. S. B. of M. 
basis March 24, 1945 85.5 4,742 87.3 14,907 26,782 43,327 *45,525 53,487 
Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis March 17,1945 85.5 4,773 87.9 14,481 26,483 43,718 45,471 53,411 
U. 8. Bur. of Mines 
basis March 25, 1944 4,466 13,221 30,925 52,475 35,189 50,394 


*Includes aviation, military, solvents and naphthas, and gasolin i 5 
ctrrently indeterminate as to ultimate use, and 11,748,000 barrels of untuiehed Garman 
week, compared with 11,992,000 barrels a year ago. Stocks at refineries. at bulk 
rminals, in transit and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,732,000 barrels of kerosine 
{000 barrels of gas oil and distillate fuel oi] and 9,166,000 barrels of residual 
fel oil. produced during the’ week ended March 24, 1945, which compares with 
1,652,000 barrels, 4,527,000 barrels and 9.042,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding 


week and 1,472,000 barrels, 4,785,000 barrels and 9,195,000 barrels i i 

week ended March 25, 1944. eh SORE. Oe Se 
Note—Stocks of kerosine at March 24, 

g@gainst 6,852,000 barrels a week earlier and 6 


1945 amounted to 6,859,000 barrels, as 
476,000 barrels a year ago. 


Weekly Goal and Goke Production Statistics | 


The Solid Fuels Administration, U: S. Department of the Interior, 
in its latest report, states that the total production of soft coal in the 


| week ended March 24, 1945, is estimated at 11,820,000 net tons, a de- 


| of 7.6% 


The current figure, however, was 11,235 | 


Daily | 
| week. 





crease of 105,000 tons from the preceding week, and 134,000 tons less 
than in the corresponding week in 1944. For the calendar year to 
March 24, 1945 soft coal output total 139,855,000 net tons, a decrease | 
when compared with the 151,291,000 tons produced in the 
calendar year to March 25, 1944. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, production of Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite for the week ended March 24, 1945, is estimated at 
1,203,000 tons, a decrease of 11,000 tons (0.9%) from the preceding 
When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1944, there was a decrease of 20,000 tons, or 1.6%. The calendar 
year to date shows a decrease of 17.5% when compared with the same 
period of 1944. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended March 24, 1945, 
showd an increase of 7,400 tons when compared with the output for 
the week ended March 17, 1945; but was 10,600 tons less than for the 
corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 





—————_Week Ended—_—__——-_ _ ——_Jan. 1 to Date 
Mar. 24, *Mar. 17, Mar. 25, +Mar. 24, Mar. 25, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total including mine fuel_. 11,820,000 11,925,000 11,954,000 139,855,000 151.291,000 
Daily average 1,970,000. 1,988,000 1,992,000 1,953,000 2,081,000 
‘Revised. ?+Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


(In Net Tons) 
Week Ended—————- ————Calendar Year to Date——— 
Mar. 24, §Mar.17, Mar. 25, Mar. 24, Mar. 25, Mar. 27, 

Penn. anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,203,000 1,214,000 1,223,000 12,696,000 15,398,000 12,140,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,155,000 1,165,000 1,174,000 12,188,000 14,782,000 11,533,000 

Beehive coke— 

United States total 134,600 127,200 145,200 1,357,600 1,884,200 891,800 
*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. ftExcludes tSubject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


colliery fuel. 











(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
and State or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

Week Ended — 
Mar. 17, Mar. 10, Mar. 18, 
State— 1945 1945 1944 
Alabama 364.000 373,000 383,000 
Alaska 7,000 7,000 10,009 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 91,000 83,000 83,000 
Colorado 160,000 164,000 174,000 
Georgia and North Carolina 1,000 
Illinois 1,512,000 1,482,000 1,535,000 
Indiana 565,000 482,000 542,000 
Iowa 59,000 54,000 58,000 
Kansas and Missouri 147,000 150,000 153,000 
Kentucky—Eastern 972,000 880,000 928,000 
Kentucky—Western 342,000 302,000 341,000 
Maryland 35,000 35,000 40,000 
Michigan 4,000 3,000 2,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) 102,000 107,000 78,000 
New Mexico 34,000 34,000 40,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 40,000 56,000 52,000 
Ohio ‘ 656,000 478,000 647,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) 2,866,000 2,420,000 2,914,000 
Tennessee 135,000 130,000 157,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) 2,000 2,000 3,000 
Utah P nae 130,000 134,000 139,000 
Virginia . 366,000 343,000 392,000 
Washington ; 30,000 32,000 26,000 
+West Virginia—Southern 2,070,000 2,052,000 2,197,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern- 1,038,000 883,000 985,000 
Wyoming_. ea baie 198,000 198,000 193,000 
§Other Western States________-__- . j * 
Total bituminous & lignite 11,925,000 10,885,000 12,072,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. &G:.; 
and on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. {Rest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. ‘SIncludes Arizona 
and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 





Mon-Ferrous Metals—Zinc Consumers Ask for 
Large Tonnage for April—Quicksilyer Lower 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of March 29, 
states: “With the war in Europe entering into its final stage, pro- 
ducers of non-ferrous metals are deeply concerned over the probable 
trend of business in the summer period. Current business continued 
at a high level and consumption for war purposes is expected to be 
maintained at a record rate for another month or two. However, 
there was some uncertainty about ¢-————— ' roa tae 
June forward business. Zinc con- | copper industry consumed 165,387 
sumers asked WPB for fairly | tons of copper during February, a 
large tonnages of zinc for April| new monthly high. This compares 
delivery. Requests for Special| with 153,904 tons in January and 
High Grade and Prime Western | 131,855 tons in February last year. 
zinc had to be cut down, owing; The previous record month was 
to the tight supply situation in| April 1944, when consumption, as 
these grades. Lead was quiet. | measured by the figures compiled 
Quicksilver for spot delivery was | by the fabricators, reached 160,691 
lower in price, reflecting recent | tons. 
unsettlement in forward metal.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part as follows: 


Lead 


Though some factors in the in- 
dustry still look for continued ac- 
tion by WPB in reference to the 
lead regulations, most observers 
believe that little of a disturbing 


ture is likely to occur under 
tons of copper to France for de- | we +e 
livery this year atracted wide in- Present, conditions, | Consumers 
part of a commercial agreement |@#80 lead during April, which 
in which foreign exchange plays means that the stockpile is being 
an important part. In prewar reduced. 2 
times, France purchased substan-| Sales of lead during the last 
tial tonnages of copper from pro- | week were on the light side, 
ducers in this hemisphere. Early | @mounting to 3,411 tons. 
this year France obtained about | Lead-refinery statistics for Feb- 


Copper 


A report to the effect that Great 
Britain has arranged to sell 85,000 








7,000 tons of copper from the)|ruary showed another moderate 
United States, all of which was/increase in stocks, the total on 


shipped under the war program. | hand at domestic refineries at the 


The fabricating division of the end of the month amounting to 


30,141 tons, against 27,738 tons a 
month previous and 19,536 tons 
on Dec. 31, 1944, the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics reports. 

Domestic shipments of refined 
lead in February amounted to 44,- 
213 tons, against 40,887 tons in 
January. 

Output of the refineries in Feb- 
ruary was on a reduced scale, but 
the decline in volume to 46,616 
tons would have been greater ex- 
cept for a gain in production from 
secondary and foreign material. 

The January and February re- 
fined-lead statistics, in tons, fol- 
low: 


Ja Feb. 
Stock at beginning 19,536 27,738 
Production 
Domestic 45,463 38,699 
Secondary and foreign 3.636 7.917 
Totals 49,099 46.616 
Shipments 40,887 44,213. 
Steck at end 27,738 30,141 
Included in stocks of refined 


lead at the end of February were - 
5,664 tons of antimonial lead, 
which compares with 4,866 tons at 
the end of January. 


Zine 

Allocation certificates for April 
zine were released by WPB dur- 
ing the last week and producers 
believe that the tonnages called 
for will average close to that 
shipped in recent months. Some 
requests for Special High Grade 
and Prime Western were cut back. 

Consumption of slab zinc in 
January amounted to 86,228 tons, 
against 73,642 tons in December 
and 70,630 tons in January last 
year, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Tin 

The inventory of tin in the 
hands of Metals Reserve Co. on 
Oct. 31, 1944, was valued at $91,- 
989,736 (at market value), accord- 
ing to report made public by 
Charles B. Henderson, President 
of the RFC subsidiary. The mar- 
ket value of “Grade A” tin being 
52¢ a pound, the trade lost no 
time in calculating that the stock- 
pile contained roughly 88,450 
short tons of tin. It was also re- 
vealed that the stockpile of tin 
stands at 83% of the objective set 
by WPB. The value covers tin 
stored as metal and contained in 
concentrate. 

The market situation remains 
unchanged. Straits quality tin 
continued at 52¢, spot, with for- 
ward material nominally as fol- 
lows: 


April May June 
March 22 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 23 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 24 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 26 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 27 52.000 52.000 52.000 
March 28 52.000 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 


Trade authorities believe that 
the market for quicksilver is pass- 
ing through a rather “sensitive” 
period, which accounts for unset- 
tlement in prices. Some producers 
on the Coast are maintaining 
prices, because of what they re- 
gard as a strong possibility that 
buying in volume for the enlarged 
battery program will set in soon. 
Others are nervous over freer of- 
ferings of Spanish metal on the 
basis of $152 per flask, New York, 
duty paid. The result last week 
was that prices here covered a 
range of $160 to $165 per flask, 
depending on quantity. 

MRC’s inventory of quicksilver 
on Oct. 31, 1944, was valued at 
$6,049,450, based on market values 
as of that date, it was stated of- 
ficially. Metal was quoted in 
New York at $113 as October end- 
ed. 


Prices ranged from $150 to $155 
per flask, Pacific Coast basis, de-— 
pending on month of shipment. 
Nearby metal tight. 


Silver 


The London market for silver 
was quiet and unchanged at 
2542d. The New York Official for 
foreign silver continued at 4424¢, 
with domestic metal at 705¢¢. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended March 24, 1945 Increased 269 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended March 24, 1945) 
totaled 816.058 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | 
on March 29. This was an increase above the corresponding week of | 
1944 of 38.480 cars, or 4.9% and an increase above the same week in| 
1943 of 28.718 cars, or 3.6%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of March 24, 
269 cars, or 0.03% above the preceding week. | 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 404,875 cars, a decrease of | 
177 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 32,129 cars| 
above the corresponding weck in 1944. | 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 110,- 
214 cars. an increase of 1,834 cars above the preceding week and an 
increase of 3.498 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Coal loading amounted to 167,063 cars, a decrease of 2,507 cars | 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 955 cars below the cor-| 
responding week in 1944. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 45,822 cars, an increase 
of 1.755 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 2,561 cars | 
above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts | 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of March 24, | 
totaled 29.889 cars, an increase of 1,067 cars above the preceding week | 
and an increase of 1,024 cars above the corresponding week in date 

Livestock loading amounted to 15,668 cars, an increase of 1,333 | 
cars above the preceding week and an increase 1,177 cars above the | 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading | 
of live stock for the week of March 24, totaled 11,995 cars, an Increase 
of 1,120 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 1,408 cars| 
above the corresponding week in 1944. 

Forest products loading totaled 39,604 cars, a decrease of 2,301 | 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 3,984 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. . ss 

Ore loading amounted to 17,877 cars, an increase of 797 cars above 
the preceding week and an increase of 3,385 cars above the corre- 
sponding week in 1944. re 

Coke loading amounted to 14,935 cars, a decrease of 465 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 669 cars above the cor- 
responding week in 1944. ; 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1944 except the Pocahontas and Northwestern. All districts 
reported increases compared with 1943 except the Pocahontas. 





} 


increased | 








1945 1944 1943 | 

4 Weeks of January I * 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
4 Weeks of February 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 
Week of March 3 785,264 786,893 748,926 | 
Week of March 10 766,290 780,265 769,045 
Week of March 17 815,789 785,195 768,134 | 
Week of March 24 816,058 777,578 787,340 | 
Total 9,234,642 9,442,747 9,039,808 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for | 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended March 24, 1945. | 
During this period 82 roads showed increases when compared with | 
the corresponding week a year ago. | 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 























(NUMBER OF CARS! WEEK ENDED MARCH 24 
Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 | 
@an. Arbor. _..._._.---..--.--_.--~ 278 242 260 1,712 1,510 | 
Bangor & Aroostook____-_-------~-~-- — 3.200 2,721 2,633 607 : 210 | 
Besse & Maine... 1. ---ncccccnnce 7,213 6,966 6,273 17,210 16,798 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,121 1,423 1,514 2,346 2,076 | 
Geteas Indiatiax... ... <2 dnnwnnccenn 36 37 31 42 : 37 
Gentral Vermont... -- 22 enons 1,120 1,079 1,402 2,492 2,801 | 
Delaware & Hudson_-_-_---~----------.- 5,053 4,896 6,331 15,899 13,291 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__--. 7,456 7,474 7,568 12,675 11,418 
Detroit & Mackinac_- perme er enaneneD ene aahene 165 248 230 178 100 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton___--------- 2,036 2,043 1,890 1,544 1,432 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__-------- 415 332 347 4,371 3,210 
Se ertincttlat aha tpeanemgaksinnagneintiniiiaannap iatmeinipiansiitt — 13,469 13,204 13,181 19,251 18,755 
Grand Trunk Western_-_-_-------~--~-~--. 4,218 3,885 3,495 10,366 9,456 | 
Lehigh & Hudson River__------~-~-----.- 167 164 159 4,602 3,522 | 
Lehigh & New England__------~--~----- 2,082 1,864 2,140 1,542 1,519 
Lehigh Valley ___-------~------------ 7,950 8,475 7,068 12,213 16,907 
NN ¢ | a TEE 2,404 2,420 2,506 4.765 4,699 | 
Monongahela_____------------------. 5,957 6,351 7,052 362 432 | 
Giemtour_...._.. ........-..-----—-- ~~ 2,218 2,503 2,620 25 18 
New York Centra! Lines___---_-_----~----~- 49,094 47,315 51,932 56,425 56,368 
N. Y.,N. H. & Hartford__-_----.-_--— 11,066 10,281 10,460 20,782 20,472 
New York, Ontario & Western__---~--- 1,025 1,235 986 3,552 3,305 | 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___----- 6,763 6,387 6,659 17,437 17,247 | 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western__-_---~- 520 518 371 2.789 2,968 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie__------------- 8.263 7,875 8,188 8.271 8,335 | 
Pere Marquette___--__--------------- 5,446 4,826 4,684 9,907 8,443 
Pittsburg & Shawmut_-_--------~----- 614 818 832 12 20 | 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_.---~-~_--- 285 319 340 236 281 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia_---------- 920 957 709 3.869 2871 
ene eee 364 378 355 1,100 1,366 
OEE EEE 6,142 5,795 5,660 13,767 12,076 
Wheeling & Lake Erie___---------- — 6,655 4,935 5,004 5,665 4,485 
Total_______-_~------------—-----——- 163,805 157,966 162,877 256,014 246,428 
Allegheny District— 
< Youngstown______--. 830 688 773 1,668 1,361 | 
nove a: Chl es i wns sercnpeamniicapip pied ©) | FB,072 40,557 41,572 31,662 29,175 
Bessemer & Lake Erie___-_--_-------~---.- 3,022 2,882 — 1,784 1,596 | 
a ae ee t + 7 + + 
nk tds cnannngoienitgughenias 1,640 1,542 1,879 12 13 | 
Central R. R. of New Jersey--------~~- 6,411 6,464 7,209 22.695 22.070 
Cornwall mee oe ee oe ee mene n= -_ 490 596 5930 65 66 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__---~~~- _ 212 211 302 7 10 
Ligonier Valley__-------------—-- cdi 103 119 137 36 . 42 
Long Island___-----------------—-— 1,500 1,237 1,090 4,795 3,815 | 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 2,037 1,662 1,667 2,516 2,590 | 
Pennsylvania System___.-._-___-__.._ 81,758 76,961 78.754 66,987 66,540) 
G@eading Co._____---------..........-_ 15,413 14,405 15,327 33,934 30,408 | 
a oe “aise 40 4022 4'259sis'sas 13,671 | 
> : ‘ ,208 5, 6 
Western Maryland__----~-- -—----—- 4 po ca g . 
| 
/ 0 ea 181,882 170,967 178,736 186,566 175,391 | 
— —- -— - —-——--- - — | 
| 
Pocahontas District— Be | 
y 28,198 28,605 29,809 13,97 3,180 | 
pare ay dmg 21,665 21,789 22,721 9,822 7,929 | 
Virginian__-- 4,441 4,480 4,904 3,503 2,274 | 
| 
Total 54,304 54,874. 57,434 27,299 23,383.| 























Total Loads 
Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______. 400 331 298 425 444 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Aia________ oa 955 778 752 2,542 2,467 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______— ants 983 664 680 1,658 1,525 
po SS > eee eee 14,930 13,523 15,401 13,336 11,278 
ns A 3,958 3,731 3,883 5,993 5,010 
Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 471 362 376 1,546 1,985 
ta Sa eS a ae 1,713 1,555 1,648 3,591 3,463 
Columbus & Greenville__._.__________ 287 215 327 240 228 
Durham.& Gouthern................ 115 112 118 612 724 
i kg, EEE 3,914 4,213 2,650 1,683 2,230 
Gainesville Midland___..._._________. 42 33 38 163 123 
te a at cn silicate nal 1,232 1,229 1,349 2,528 2,697 
Bc ee ES Ieee 388 340 370 861 777 
foe 0 9 eae 4,563 3.975 3,471 4,391 4,450 
Illinois Central System____.._._______ 28,753 27,143 26,268 18,699 17,389 
Louisville & Nashville._........______ 26,410 24,149 25,231 12,688 12,165 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah________-_-_- 212 124 155 1,001 1,077 
6 a 414 259 220 493 845 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L..______ 3,546 3,297 3,135 4,999 4,754 
a Lae as 1,080 966 1,223 1,836 1,796 
Piommont MOrtRern cscs necstceeies, 455 376 335 1,359 1,474 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac________-_- 495 341 354 12,793 11,755 
Seaboard Ais Line... nanos bi 11,835 10,340 10,325 9,620 9,781 
ce Wh IS —- 24,955 23,040 22,059 28,308 25,649 
Tennessee Central__._______.___ LN 630 810 612 810 799 
Winston-Salem Southbound____._____. 146 145 108 1,448 1,074 
Total 131,982 122,051 121,386 133,623 125,959 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western___.______ ene. 16,309 15,006 14,338 15,301 14,749 
Chicago Great Western______________. 2,621 2,642 2,373 3,859 3,356 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac._________. 21,476 20,132 19,782 11,106 10,963 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___-. 3,620 3,151 3,146 4,440 4,501 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 1,025 1,213 1,153 263 260 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ asi 495 763 804 584 541 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern________.______ 9,236 8,554 9,182 13,663 12,251 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 445 375 378 107 121 
RSE Ta A a em 11,026 12,466 11,574 6,221 5,431 
Green Bay &‘Western.._._>............ 520 519 435 1,013 937 
| Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 295 323 198 55 73 
| Minneapolis & St. Louis___._________— 2,082 2,062 1,936 3,133 2,595 
Minn., St. Paul & 8S: 8. M.....____._._.. 4,475 5,099 4,427 3,161 3,986 
I 8,808 10,063 9,350 5,370 5,693 
Spokane International________-____ i 219 101 71 632 583 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle____.___ ies 1,881 2,532 2,062 4,113 4,123 
, | ae 84,533 85,001 81,209 73,021 70,163 
Central Western District— ; 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 24,724 21,580 21,291 15,003 12,382 
PU eee ae a 3,676 2,831 2,988 4,677 4,462 
Bingham & Garfield_________-_._.___.___ 490 459 683 63 83 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___--__-. 20,675 18,354 19,042 13,151 12,787 
| Chicago & Illinois Midland___________ 2,877 3,064 3,206 895 928 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific______ —_ 12,477 10,695 12,243 14,523 13,371 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois____________ 2,831 2,687 2,377 4,732 6,242 
| Colorado & Southern___--_-._______ a 710 647 770 2,282 2,386 
Denver & Rio Grande Western____-___~ 3,516 3,255 3,365 6,942 5,935 
SeenrVer GF Wie LO... once cmcncmnamene 523 67% 749 54 20 
Fort Worth & Denver City____-_______ 829 836 1,100 1,564 1,667 
I I as ie pilin soni *2,.478 2,119 1,968 *2,140 Z,a72 
i ST ae EES Ty ca 928 958 960 703 578 
8 RR ether 5. 1,112 1,860 2,108 - 90 116 
| North Western Pacific___.._________ hin 623 757 992 864 726 
Peoria & Pekin Union................. 11 9 25 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) ~..____--__ 27,525 29,362 27,270 15,511 14,637 
Toledo, Peoria & Western_______-____. 290 381 210 2,411 2,075 
Cnion FPaciite Gysteil ..nn<ccncmncwmacenu 16,520 14,596 13,898 17,118 16,266 
RR ete pe iy arb oy A BB Ie 536 589 595 1 6 
WS BGR iiccrceecicoadcntictasineinaeins seni 2,004 2,250 1,850 5,321 4,055 
Di cctscnncnncciniancinaiiien - 125,355 117,961 117,690 108,045 100,893 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__--__---__.._ 379 481 877 347 229 
gs 7 eer ees 7,346 7,445 5,097 2,722 2,336 
International-Great Northern___--_~. 3,086 1,844 2,095 4,043 4,059 
Kansas. Oklahoma & Gulf____-___-_-_ 281 295 216 1,245 1,101 
Kansas City Southern________-______. 5,463 5,511 4,472 3,367 2,921 
Louisiana & Arkansas.............—.. 3,490 2,860 2,935 2,643 2,235 
Litchfield & Madison._............. ree 355 313 310 1,259 1,219 
| Sy Se Saree 667 607 673 523 457 
Missouri & APRANSA6..... 0. eens 130 188 115 432 527 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 6,787 5,135 5,837 5,019 4,767 
i fs a ee mee 16,153 15,604 16,623 20,514 20,000 
Quanah Acme & Pacific____-__--____ a 106 95 83 322 264 
St. Louis-Gen VPrancisco............-...0- 9,672 7,515 8,855 8,792 8,804 
St; Louis Southwestern__.______.____. 3,720 3,049 2,939 8,014 7,234 
Texas & Naw Origa@e......nctmcdnnnnn - 11,072 12,227 12,803 5,804 5,701 
pe ee ce ne iad 5,364 5,483 3,939 8,311 7,760 
Wichita Falls & Southern____-_._-___. 83 81 108 46 49 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W._---------. 43 25 26 23 30 
Total 74,197 68,758 68,008 73,426 


69,693 


*Previous week's figure. tIneluded in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIl., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 





figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
| industry. 
STATISTICAL REPORTS—-ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 
Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1945—Week Ended ” Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
IN Waa ni acnchotepeicn indies 189,769 125,882 532,194 80 80 
January 13 ‘ceiniidilic ign 149,921 150,011 524,308 95 87 
a ES eer 131,901 150,876 503,240 94 89 
PT Bi iincn erin cidiesinindvhiesad 159,885 152,075 510,931 95 91 
3 et RR ES, Sse s 204,550 148,139 565,064 92 91 
NES 20k wewcwvnducinas 149,590 151,307 560,960 93 92 
pip ee 145,541 149,816 553.609 93 92 
Peeeeey Se oo cn 131,989 152,755 529,238 97 93 
ip EE SAS ea 181,377 150,486 558,285 96 93 
March 10__-_-_~_ Scitech 177,711 152,611 580,804 94 93 
March 17____- at AM 129,948 153,625 557,986 95 93 
March 24 137,911 158,551 537,005 99 94 


Notes—-Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


‘ments of unfilled orders. 





Retiring War Money 

The yellow seal dollar and the 
Hawaiian dollar, the two forms 
of money that have played a di- 
rect role in the war, are being 
retired as quickly as possible, the 
U. S. Treasury announced on 
March 31. 

Although all of the Hawaiian 
dollars are not yet back in the 
Treasury’s hands, banks have been 
asked not to circulate any that 
may come into their possession. 
The yellow seal dollars, which 
were used in the invasion of North 
Africa, are virtually all retired. 

Advices from the N. Y. “Times” 
Washington bureau on March 30 
further said: 

Both monetary units are regu- 

lar currency and are exchange- 
able for greenbacks. The Treas- 
ury’s practice is to withdraw these 
dollars from circulation gradu- 
ally by replacing them with reg- 
ular currency. 
_ The yellow-seal dollar, which 
is a regular silver certificate of 
the United States, with a substi- 
tution of yellow for blue ink in 
the printing of the seal, was de- 
vised by the Treasury as a means 
of distinguishing this curreracy 
from ordinary bills. in circulation 
in North Africa, and of separat- 
ing it in case we were driven from 
the area. 

The Hawaiian dollar is a regu- 


the word Hawaii over-printed 
in large letters. All regular dol- 
lar currency in Hawaii was ex- 
changed by the Treasury for 
Hawaiian dollars, thereby pre- 
venting the enemy from profiting 
by the use of our money in case 
they followed up their attack en 
Pearl Harbor with an invasion of 
Haiwaii. 





Mail Service to Luzon 
Postmaster Albert Goldman 
made public on March 27 the fol- 
lowing announcement issued by 
Postmaster General Frank C. 
Walker that restricted mail serv- 


ice with the Island of Luzon in 
the Philippines was resumed 
March 25. 


Only first class mail for dis- 


patch by surface means will be 
accepted. Registry service’ is 
available. 


The domestic first class rate of 
postage, three cents an ounce, and 
the domestic registry fees, regis- 
try surcharges and limits of in- 
demnity when the matter is reg- 
istered, will apply. The indem- 
nity conditions which will gov- 
ern will be those in force prior to 
the suspension of registry service 
with the Philippine Islands. 

No letter packet may be’ sent 
which exceeds 11 pounds in 
weight, or 18 inches in length, or 
42 inches in length and girth 
combined. For the present, rot 
more than one letter packet per 
week from the same sender to 
the same addressee will be ac- 
cepted. 

Previously, limited service was 
announced with the Islands of 
Leyte, Samar and Mindoro. 


Lumber Movesieal~.itaal 
Ended March 24, 1945 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 473 mills re- 
porting to the- National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 6.2% above 
production for the week Marc 
24, 1945. In the same week nev’ 
orders of these mills were 36.5% 
more than production. Unfilleu 
order files of the reporting mil) ; 
amounted to 109% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
‘orders are equivalent to 39 days’ 
production at the current rai». 
and gross stocks are equivalent i> 
34 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipment; 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 9.2%; order ; 
by 16.6%. 

Compared to the average co-- 
responding week of 1935-193), 
production of reporting mills wa3 
14.5% greater; shipments wer» 








10.8% greater; and orders wer2. 
42.9% greater. 


3 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


(Continued from page 1520) 


908, compared, respectively, with 
$1,104,705,889 and $1,170,340,024 
as of Dec 31, 1944. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to 
$241,276,558, against $229,027,821; 
holdings of United States Govern- 
ment obligations 
against $550,257,723. Loans and 
discounts decreased to $292,019,- 
726 from $345,132,608. Capital and 
surplus remained unchanged at 
$20,000,000, respectively. Undi- 
vided profits after reserve of 
$500,000 for quarterly dividend 
increased to $12,964,119 from $12,- 
408,282 at the end of December. 
In its statement of condition as 
of March 31, 1945, J. P. Morgan 
& Co., New York, reported total 
assets at $764,341,246 and total 
deposits to be $700,765,086, com- 
pared, respectively, with $816,- 
596,609 and $756,594,777 as of Dec. 
31, 1944. Cash on hand and due 
from banks stood at $126,849,180, 
against $128,580,742 three months 
ago; U. S. Government bonds 
$507 707,209, compared with $535,- 
055,436. Loans and bills pur- 
chased decreased from $116,959,- 
509 at the end of the year to $88,- 
592,488, while capital and surplus 
remained unchanged at $20,000,- 


= \,.000 each, and undivided profits 


increased to $4,846,545 from $4,- 
429,102 in this current report. 





The Federation Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of March 31, 1945, deposits of 
$28,435,113 and total resources of 
$31,683,205, against $29,606,511 
and $32,730,769, respectively, as 
of Dec. 30, 1944. Cash on hand 
and due from banks amounted to 
$6,702,036, against $7,916,540. 
Holdings of United States Gov- 
ernment securities totaled $12,- 
536,991, against $12,473,660. Loans 
and discounts were $9,252,805, 
against $8,378,707. Capital and 
surplus were unchanged at $1,- 
000,000 and $),200,000, respective- 
ly, and undivided profits were 
$446,077, against $415,026. 


The Corn Exchange Bank 
Trust Co. of New York reported 
in its statement of condition as 
of March 31, 1945, total assets of 
$730,329,276, compared with $718,- 
781,202 and total deposits and 
other liabilities of $691,714,211, 
against $680,602,630 on Dec. 31, 
1944. Holdings of U. S. Govern- 
ment bonds were $509,747,241 as 
of March 31, against $491,375,697 
three months ago, and loans and 
discounts stood at $32,491,571, 
compared with $38,719,585 at the 
end of 1944. Capital remained 
unchanged at $15,000,000 while 
surplus and undivided profits in- 
creased from $23,178,571 on Dec. 
31 to $23,615,066 on March 31. 








The Continental Bank & Trust 
Company of New York reported 
as of March 31, 1945, total de- 
posits of $162,679,318 and total as- 
sets of $174,600,879, compared, 
respectively, with $166,225,371 
and $177,278,424 on Dec. 31, 1944. 
Cash on hand and due from banks 
amounted to $35,072,409, against 
$34,798,793; holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations to $64,995,210, 
against $61,376,347: loans and dis- 
counts to $54,825,574, against $62,- 
766,460. Capital was unchanged 
at $4,000,000; and surplus re- 
mained at $4,500,000. Undivided 
profits were $1,408,770, against 
$1,239,436 at the end of last year. 





The statement of condition of 
Manufacturers Tfust Company as 
of March 31, 1945, shows deposits 
of $1,845,217,647 and resources of 
$1,957,824,482, which compare 
with $1,991,382,142 and $2,100,- 
298,087 shown on Dec. 31, 1944. 
On March 31, 1944, the respective 
figures were $1,562,527,324 and 
$1,665,581,402. 

Cash and due from banks is 
listed at $378,712,247 as against 

- $445,668,127 shown on Dec. 31 and 
$372,935.412 shown a year ago. 
United States Government Secur- 

_ities stand at $1,149,132,013; three 


montns ago they were $1,205,104,- | dent 


1926 and one year ago they were 


$550,298 549, | 


| 





$864,450,080. Loans, bills pur- 
chased and bankers’ acceptances 
are now $340,326,892 which com- 
pare with $367,338,389 on Dec. 31 
and $335,440,682 on March 31 of 
last year. 

Preferred stock is shown as $7,- 
712,300, common as $32,998,440, 





surplus as $33,000,000 and undi- | 


vided profits as $20,384,160. As a 
result of the redemption of 14,881 
shares of its preferred stock on 
March 28, as required under its 
preferred stock indenture, capi- 
tal account was reduced by $297,- 
620, representing the aggregate 
par value for such shares, and un- 
divided profits account was re- 
duced by approximately $452,380, 
representing the amount in ex- 
cess of the par value of the shares 
redeemed at $50 per share, plus 
the accumulated dividend of 40 
cents per share. 

Net operating earnings for the 
three months ending March 31, 
1945, after amortization, taxes, 
etc., as well as dividends on pre- 
ferred stock, were $2,057,490, or 
$1.25 a share, which compares 
with 99 cents a share for the three 
months ending March 31, 1944. 
Of this amount, $824,959 was paid 
in dividends on the common stock, 
and $1,232,531 was credited to un- 
divided profits. 





Mr. John E. Bierwirth, Presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Com- 
pany of New York, announced the 
appointment of Edward S. Peter- 
son as Treasurer. 


Mr. Peterson started his bank- 
ing career with the Bank of 
America at San Francisco, Cal., 
in 1925; he was later employed by 
the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company of New York, and 
joined the Investment Division of 
the New York Trust Company in 
1937, being appointed an Assist- 
ant Secretary in October, 1943. 

Percy H. Johnston, Chairman of 
the Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, announced the addition of 
two new members to the Quarter 
Century Club of the bank. They 
are Frank K. Houston, President, 
and N. Baxter Jackson, First Vice- 
President, both of whom joined 
the bank on April 1, 1920. 





Mr. Raymond G. Forbes, Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the 
New York Trust Company, New 
York, retired April 2, after 42 
years of experience in banking 
with the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York and the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank of New York, which 
merged with the New York Trust 
Company in 1921. He has filled 
official positions in these institu- 
tions during the last 28 years, be- 
coming Treasurer of the latter 
company in 1930 and Vice-Presi- 
dent and Treasurer in 1941, with 
particular responsibility for bank- 
ing and accounting operations. 





Directors of Clinton Trust Com- 
pany of New York on March 27 
declared a regular quarterly div- 
idend of 50 cents per share pay- 
able April 2 to stockholders of 
record March 28. This is an in- 
crease of 15 cents over 1944 quar- 
terly payments. 





Filling an unexpired term end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1945, John W. Cad- 
man on March 16 was appointed 
Director at Large of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of New York. 
Mr. Cadman is President of the 
Homestead Savings and Loan As- 
sociation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Associated Press Washington 
advices of March 16 also said: 
The FHLB constitutes a credit 
reserve for 360 members in New 
York and New Jersey. 





Fred G. Wolff, Vice-President, 
on March 28 was elected Presi- 
dent of the Peoples Industrial 


Bank, New York. Mr. Wolff, who | 


has been with the bank since 1932, 


Arthur G. Frank, who was recent- 
ly elected to the newly created 
position of Chairman of 


Beginning Easter Sunday (April bank on March 31, 1945, were 


1) the interest payment on home 


the | mortgages, held by the bank, will 


| Board. Mr. Frank had been Presi- | be cut one-half of 1%—from 5% 


of the 
| years. 


Oliver W. Birkhead has recent- 


| 


|ly been elected Vice-President of | 


|'the Empire Trust Co., New York. 


|“Mr. Birkhead,” states the Jour- | 
nal of Commerce on March 28, “‘is | 


President of the Peoples National 
Bank & Trust Co., of 
Plains, N. Y. 





At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, held April 3, 
George S. Schroth was elected an 
Assistant Treasurer. Mr. Schroth 
has been connected with the Note 
Tellers’ Department at Bankers 
Trust Company since 1931. 





Fulton Trust Company of New 
York reports total deposits of $38,- 
553,578 and total assets of $44,011,- 
#15 in its statement of March 31, 
1945, as compared with deposits 
of $39,048,588 and total assets of 
$44,462,755 on Dec. 30, 1944. 


Cash, U. S. Government securi- 
ties and demand loans secured by 
collateral amounted to $40,530,551, 
as compared with $40,937,297 on 
Dec. 30 last. 


Capital and surplus showed no 
change in total at. $4,000,000 but 
undivided profits increased to $1,- 
139,035 after dividend payable 
April 2, 1945, as against $1,116,470 
shown on Dec, 30, 1944. 





Statement of condition of Ster- 
ling National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York City on March 
31, 1945 shows resources of $131,- 
960,321, as compared with $127,- 
864,980 on Dec. 31, 1944. Deposits 
were $115,661,803, as compared 
with $121,374,164. Of the March 
total deposits, U. S. Government 
deposits totaled $12,090,729, as 
compared with $19,816,051 on Dec. 
31 last; commercial and other de- 
posits reached an all-time high 
of $103,571,074, as compared with 
$101,558,112. Capital, surplus and 
undivided profits totaled $5,085,- 
242, a new high as against $5,070,- 
626 on Dec. 31. 


Cash and due from _ banks 
amounted to $26,925,619 on March 
31, 1945, against $29,433,333 on 
Dec. 31 last; U. S. Government 
securities were $75,471,896, a new 
high as compared with $64,479,- 
579; State, municipal and cor- 
porate securities amounted to $1,- 
351,605, compared with $1,558,763; 
loans and discounts were $27,388,- 
324, against $31,168,980 on Dec. 31. 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
was unchanged at $142,500 and 
surplus was unchanged at $3,250,- 
000. Reserves were $725,173, as 
compared with $620,832 on Dec. 31. 





Philip Kunzinger Jr., an Assist- 
ant Secretary of Booklyn Trust 
Company and for many years 
Regional Officer in charge of the 
company’s offices in the Bay 
Ridge region, died on April 3. 

Mr. Kunzinger was born in 
Brooklyn in 1892 and was first 
employed by the Mechanics Bank 
of Brooklyn, which was later 
merged with Brooklyn Trust Com- 
pany, in 1908. His headquarters 
had been at the Fourth Avenue 
office, Fourth Avenue and 5lst 
Street, and he had been a resident 
of the Bay Ridge region for many 
years. He was a member and a 
trustee of the Roman Catholic 
Church of Our Lady of Angels and 
a member of Thomas Dongan 
Council No. 1251, Knights of 
Columbus. He was Treasurer and 
a Director of the 12:30 Club of Bay 
Ridge, and a member of the Bank- 
ers Club of Brooklyn. Funeral 
services will be announced later. 


Judge Edward A. Richards, 
President of the East New York 








Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
announced an Easter gift of $60,- 
000 to 3,250 small-home owners. 
“Herald Tribune” advices of April 
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institution for 24/|to 444%. 


The lower rate is granted only 
on homes and will not apply to 
apartment houses and other types 
of property on which the bank 
holds mortgage. 





William Gordon Smith, Assist- 
of the Brooklyn 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and former President of the Sav- 
ings Bank Officers Ass’n Group V, 
died on March 27 at 51 years of 
age. Mr. Smith was connected 
with many civic organizations as 
pointed out by the New York 
“Times” of March 29. 

Trust Company, 
N. Y., has added 
$533,662.92 during the last 12 
months to its capital funds, which 
now total $2,704,457.33, according 
to the current statement. 

Andrew Wilson, Jr., the Presi- 
dent of the institution, states that 
$393,350 of this amount represents 
the proceeds of the recent sale of 
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i stock and $138,202.91 was added 


out of earnings during the period. 
The difference came from other 
sources. 

Stockholders received a divi- 
dend of 25¢ a share on the new 
stock for the first quarter of 1945. 
If continued, this rate of payment 
would place the new stock on a 
dollar annual basis, equivaient to 
a $2.50 rate on the former shares. 

In his letter to stockholders, the 
President reported operating re- 
sults for the first quarter’s busi- 
ness as “encouraging in view of 
general conditions.” 

The current statement shows 
deposits of $40,766,558, compared 
with $34,076,162 a year ago and 
total assets of $43,859,521, as com- 
pared with $36,552,130 at this time 
last year. % 


Charles H. Wendell, President 
of the Farmers and Merchants 
Savings Bank, Lockport, N. Y., 
died on March 28 at 79 years of 
age. The New York “Times,” in 
reporting this, said: Mr. Wendell 
has been connected with the 
Lockport bank since 1889, and has 
been President since 1928. 








On April 4, Dwight E. Dean, 
President of the National Iron 
Bank, Falls Village, Conn., cele- 
brated his 80th year of continu- 
ous service with the bank. Mr. 
Dean, who is now 96, became con- 
nected with the bank on April 4, 
1865. 

The New York “Herald Trib- 
une” in reporting this also said: 

He is believed by his staff to 
be the oldest active banker in the 
country, and possibly in the 
world. 





Roy A. Hitchings, President of 
the Irvington National Bank, Irv- 
ington, N. J., has recently been 
elected to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Charles A. Hassler as a 
member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Essex County Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of 
Banking. Advices from the New- 
ark “News” of March 26 said: 

Mr. Hitchings is also President 
of the Essex County Bankers As- 
sociation. 





The statement of the Philadel- 
phia National Bank for the quar- 
ter ended March 31, 1945, shows 
devosits on that date of $695.455,- 
654, which compares with $715,- 
366,516 on Dec. 30, 1944. 


Total resources amounted to 
$755,032,419, compared with $774,- 
126,070 at the end of December; 
cash and due from banks aggre- 
gated $188,940,990, compared with 
$179,670,195; U. S. Government 
securities $443,608,501, compared 
with $471,028,479; state, county 
and municipal securities were 
$14,327,793, against $10,547,043; 
other securities $33,824,566, as 
compared with $29,499,884; loans 
and discounts $69.244,944, com- 


pared with $78,800,075. 
The capital and surplus of the 


both unchanged at $14,000,000 and 
$28,000,000, respectively. Undi- 
vided profits are shown as $10,- 
437,784 and compare with $9,958,- 
269 on Dec. 30. 





The General Motors Corp. an- 
nounced on April 2 its intention 
to dispose of its 510,000 shares of 
common stock of the National 
Bank of Detroit. At the same time 
the stockholders of the bank ap- 
proved the issuance of $10,000,000 
worth of additional common stock, 
it was announced by the bank’s 
Chairman, Walter S. McLucas. 

Detroit advices of April 2, to 
the Associated Press, also said: 


“When the bank was organized 
following the bank holiday in De- 
troit in 1933, General Motors 
Corp. subscribed $12,500,000 for 
all the bank’s common stock. The 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. at 
the same time subscribed to its 
$12,500,000 of preferred shares, of 
which it still holds $8,500,000. 


“Sales of common stock since 
the bank’s formation have re- 
duced General Motors holdings to 
an investment of about $6,375,000, 
represented in the 510,000 shares. 


“The new issue of $10 par value 
common stock of the bank will 
be offered to stockholders at $40 a 
share in the ratio of one for each 
four shares held.” 





The election of R. C. Hitchcock, 
Minneapolis manufacturer, as a 
director of the Minnehaha Nat'l 
Bank, Minneapolis, Minn., was 
announced by Lyman E. Wake- 
field, President of the First Nat'l 
Bank of Minneapolis, an affili- 
ate of the bank, reported the 
Minneapolis “Journal” of Mar. 30. 





The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., announced 
March 28 the promotions of 
Thomas J. Franey and Paul J. 
Harbaugh, as Assistant Secre- 
taries. 





Directors of the First National 
Bank, Palm Beach, Fla., have re- 
cently voted to increase the sur- 
plus of the bank by the transfer 
of $300,000 from _ undivided 
profits. 





At a recent meeting of the 
stockholders of the Banco Inter- 
nacional, Mexico City, Mexico, 
the shareholders voted to double 
the capital of the bank from $1l,- 
200,000 to $2,400,000. 


Bill Introduced to 
Outlaw Royalties 
to Labor Unions 


Royalty payments to unions 
such as those paid to James C. 
Petrillos AFL musicians union 
end those sought by the United 
Mine Workers Union will be out- 
lawed if the bill introduced into 
the House on March 28 and syon- 
sored by Representative Miller 
(R., Neb.) is passed by Congress. 

Associated Press Washington 
advices of March 28 said: 

“Congress never intended that 
labor unions should get the green 
light to commit acts that would be 








illegal if committed by anyone 
else,” Mr. Miller said. 

{ “The telephone unions are now 
giving consideration to charging a 
five-cent tax or toll on every 
long-distance telephone call. 
Unions might well demand a 
royalty on every plane manufac- 
tured or on every radio. 


“Unions in the steel industry 
could follow Mr. Petrillo’s or John 
L. Lewis’s example and demand 
royalty for the steel they pro- 
duce. . . . It will take legislative 
action to curb the racket of Mr. 
Petrillo and Mr. Lewis.” 


Mr. Miller also introduced a bill 
to outlaw the closed shop and dues 
checkoff by making such labor 
practices illegal and subject to 
penalties. 








